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Downside Review. 



Easter, 190^, 



IN MEMORIAM: ABBOT SNOW. 



^9T^HE death of Abbot Snow on Tuesday, Jan. 17th, 
%w was no surprise to those who knew the 
isattire of the malady from which he had suffered for 
several months- The first grave symptoms shewed 
tliemselvea in the autiunu of 1903. They indicated a 
cause possibly fatal, in any case serious. Hope of 
the favourable alternative was destroyed by the verdict 
of an eminent specialist a few weeks later; but as 
the decline would be gradual and the end certainly 
distant, neither necessity nor prudence required the 
commimioation of a sentence which might be mistaken, 
and which would put hie courage to an unwarranted 
test and possibly hasten the eotL Abbot Snow made 
a manly fight for recovery, but it became plain that 
he was gradiuilly losing grouud. In September last 
he paid his farewell visit to Downside, on the occasion 
of the House Chapter. He revised accounts, sat out 
long sessions, and spoke on occasion with his old 
clearness and practicability. There was a pathos in 
the sight of this ftdelity to duty, which those who 
watched were tracing back through the life they knew 
was closing. He seemed to them more sympathetic 
and less critical in his opinions. Amongst his^ duties 
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2 In Memoriam: Abbot Snow. 

was the revision of wills, and there was a significance 
in the fact that the first name he read out on the list 
of those requiring emendation was his own. 

In November last a violent hemorrhage occurred 
in which the attendant symptoms were aggravated* 
His suffering was acute, and though he again rallied^ 
it was thought wise to tell him that there was no 
hope of recovery. He received the intelligence 
gratefully, and admitted that he had never been con- 
vinced by the more favourable explanation of bis 
illness which had hitherto been given to him, and it 
was noticed that he was more cheerful after the 
announcement. Externally he changed none of his 
habits, and the solemn fact which confronted him 
did not move him from his self-control. Nor did he 
give up the struggle : he had rallied before, he was 
rallying now ; the next summer would do for him what 
the last had done, and he was already looking forward 
to the brighter months. Thus he carried on to the 
end the dogged persistence which had served him 
throughout. This obstinate hold on life made it 
hard to judge how near the end was: he had no 
suspicion of it himself. He awaited the warning of 
those symptoms which had alwajrs marked the critical 
stages of his iUness. Five days before the end he 
expressed his regret to Father President that the 
weather would prevent him attending the visitation 
at Downside which was proceeding at the time of his 
death. Shortly before seven in the evening of the 
17th his appearance was so alarming that Father 
Desimpel cried out that he was dying. The Abbot 
opened his eyes and said " What's the matter ? '' — ^How 
perfectly we can supply the tone and expression of the 
remark! He even tried to walk to shew how strong 
he was. Convinced in spite of himself, Father Desimpel 
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In Memoriam : Abbot Snow. 3 

left to attend to some pariah business, and shortly 
afterwards the attendant went to bring the Abbot a 
glass of milk. When she returned he had passed 
away : the conflict was over, the goal was reached 
before he judged it to be in sight. Can we repine 
at such an ending? Certainly we might picture the 
close of a priest's life with the solemn accompaniment 
of prayer and reverential ceremony — ^the Ite Missa Est 
of a great sacrifice. So it is given to some to have 
their ending, and we recognise the grace and the 
fittingness of it : but for him it was ruled not to be, 
and we find an equal fittingness and we assume an 
equal grace in the silent, abrupt close, which stopped 
the struggle with no breathing space to contemplate 
the victory, or to count the cost at which it had been 
won. As he lived, so he died ; quietly, persistently 
striving against the impediments which stood in what 
he believed to be the path of duty, shirking no respon- 
sibility or toil, dreading demonstrativeness like a vice ; — 
it would be a poor faith which could hold that so 
conscientious a life was allowed to miss any desirable 
grace by such an end. 

A solemn Requiem Mass was sung at Dulwich on 
Friday, the 20th, at which Father President, Father 
Abbot and several of our Fathers were present ; and 
on the evening of the same day, the body was placed 
in the sanctuary of our Abbey Church, and Faboulier's 
Dirge, with its solemn associations so cherished by 
him, went up in intercession for his soul. On the 
21st, Father Abbot sang the Requiem Mass, and Abbot 
Snow, the chronicler of what is honorable and lovable 
in Downside, was laid to rest in our cemetery. 

Terence Alexander Snow was born in London on 
September 23rd, 1838. He was sent to sdiool ,at 
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4 In Memoriam: Abbot Snow. 

Woolhampton in Berkshire, then just opened by 
Dr. Crookall, and was its first student. There he 
remained for three-imd-a-half years, leaving it for 
Downside, which he entered on March 1st. We say 
nothing further of his schooldays, as F. Wtdstan Richards 
has kindly supplied his reminiscences of that period^ 
which we give at the conclusion of this article. His 
school career ended with his matriculation at the 
Lcmdon University in July, 1855. In the following 
March he received the religious habit from the hands 
of Prior Sweeney» and made his profession on June 
the 24th, 1857. In October of that year he took his 
B.A. degree in the First Class. He began teaching in 
December, 1859, devoting himself principally to mathe- 
matics and history. As a teacher he was clear and 
accurate, but he was not successful as a disciplinarian* 
The care of both museum and observatory fell to him. 
He had no natural gifts for games, but he was an 
enthtisiastic devotee, especially when he considered 
himself bound,, as Prefect of Studies, to give encourage- 
ment. His account of the various Downside games 
testifies to his appreciation of them, though we can 
believe that it cost him little to give them up when 
he left college. He was a cantor and a member of the 
band, but music was as much a matter of duty as of 
attraction for him. Duty, however, was not the sole 
incentive of his college life. His sketches of Downside 
manners and customs owe much to the piquancy with 
which they are set out, but their chief attraction 
lies in the affectionate loyalty which inspires them. At 
all times his feelings were deeper than they shewed. 

He was ordained priest in 1865, and in the following 
year was appointed Prefect of Studies. This office, 
now extinct, comprised all the scholastic routine of a 
Head Master ; it is a testimony to^ jbi^ (exceptional 
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capabilities that he was placed in it so yonng. In 
addition to the exactions of his office he had a full 
share of the teaching, and yet found time to take 
his M.A. degree in Philosophy in June, 1867. Those 
were days ot energy for masters and boys. Though 
the University course dictated the curriculum, yet it 
left plenty of room for initiative in method, and was 
perhaps less absorbing in its demands than the 
curriculum of later years. The teaching staff was small, 
and the requirements of monastery and school imposed 
many tasks on single individuals which are now wisely 
distributed. But the burden was taken up joyfully 
and with enthusiasm. Knowing Abbot Snow's thorougl^ 
ness and energy in later years when his task was 
solitary, we can easily believe that in his college days, 
when he worked on the responsive material of youth, 
he would have shared in its high spirits. Much of 
the reserve of later years was due to the circumstance 
of his official position, though we may believe that 
there was a quality of cautiousness in his nature which 
made the development possible. The appreciation of 
college life which his ^^ Sketches of Old Downside'' 
shew is not a mere deduction from boyish memories 
and school records : he must have felt the emotion 
which he describes. 

With all his qualifications for collegiate work. Abbot 
Snow's stay at Downside was shortened by circumstances 
tmconnected with his scholastic position. In 1868 he 
left for the work of the mission and was appointed to 
St. Peter's, Seel Street, Liverpool. During the ten 
years of his labour there, he made his name as a prudent 
administrator. He organised the St. Peter's Quild, 
and built the Qirls' and Infants' Schools. As a 
preacher, thoughtfulness and care did much to coimter- 
act disqualifications of utterance and^^i^g^Obsence 
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of rhetorical fervour. 

In April, 1874, he was appointed Procxirator of the 
North Province and took his seat as such in the 
Chapter of that year. Other capitular offices and 
distinctions were conferred on him later; in 1883 
he was deputed **ad status examinandos et pro par- 
titionihus/' was further elected Secretary to the 
Chapter, Censor Librorum, Cathedral Prior of Norwich, 
and was confirmed in his office of Procurator. In 1888 
he was elected Provincial of York and titular Abbot 
of Glastonbury. The latter dignity pleased him well, 
because it brought him into closer connection with 
Downside. As Provincial he was superior of all the 
priests serving the Northern Benedictine Missions, 
and the responsibilities of the post were increased by 
the conditions of the short period in which he held 
the office. The abolition of the old arrangement of 
Provinces was under consideration at Rome, and Abbot 
Snow naturally shared the conviction that the old 
order of things was the best. When the missions 
were transferred from the Provincials to the Superiors 
of the monasteries in 1890, he accepted the situation 
with sincerity, and as Missionary Councillor was able to 
place his long experience at the service of Downside. 

As a superior he was just and kind to his priests. 
They knew that they had an un&iling way to reach his 
confidence — that was by hard, quiet work. He was 
suspicious of anything that savoured of sensation, and 
disliked profoundly advertisement or overdue publicity. 
When he moved a priest he gave him the shortest time 
necessary to make the change — ^he disapproved of the 
** procumbentes super collum Pauli," as he used to say. 
He was conservative in his methods to the last, and did 
not readily encourage new experimeiijt;^^^iQ)arochial 
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administration. His methods were sound, we may be 
sure, and the wheels of the machinery ran smooth ; bnt 
it is hnman to want change — 

Lest one good custom ihonld oarmpi the world. 

In 1878 he had been moved from St Peter's to St 
Mary's, LiverpooL The character and quality of kis 
work during his sixteen years there we can well 
conceive. If he exacted regtdarity and industry from 
his fellow-priests, he set them the best of examples 
himflelf. He never allowed his official work to inteiiere 
with his parish duties. These he took, and expected 
others to take, as a matter of course. E!ach one ought to 
suffice for himself, and he deprecated the introduction 
of parish matters as a daily table-topic. The only house 
he frequented outside his parochial work was his 
mother's, and it is a revelation of his filial affection that 
he scarcely failed to visit her daily; his first serious 
illness was connected with his kneeling to pray, in 
damp weather, for some time at her tomb. No one 
could have been kinder or more generous to his priests 
in sickness or difficulty. He was always ready to help 
another, and was unsparing of himself in his assistance. 
His reserve did not imply suspicion; he had too 
strong a sense of justice to harbour unfounded 
prejudice. In company he was silent, and his 
attentiveness and critical mind might lend the 
impression that he was censorious ; but with a 
congenial companion he was charmingly expansive. 

To comply with so full a programme of occupation, 
nothing but strict method could serve. He was never 
behind-hand in his duties. Matins and Lauds he said 
over-night, and no stress of business was allowed to 
interfere with this, though it led him at times into the 
early hours of the morning. Shortly after his apnoinfr- 
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8 In Memoriam : Abbot Snow. 

ment to St. Mary's he was confronted with a difficult 
task : the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway wanted 
the site of the church for the enlargement of their 
station. No one could have been better fitted to carry 
out the intricate negotiations. The securing of a new 
site, the transfer of the church, and the building of 
a new presbytery had to be effected without 
interruption of the ordinary parish routine. It was an 
exacting task, and those who applauded the result could 
make little calculation of the labour implied. The 
elder Pugin's fine church was re-built stone by stone, 
the only serious liberty taken being the omission of the 
outermost bay of the nave and the adaptation of the next 
as an ante-chapel, this being necessitated partly by the 
exigencies of the site and partly by the decrease of the 
congregation. 

Two important movements which he set on foot were 
the founding of the Confraternity of the Children of 
Mary and the revival of the St. Mary's branch of the 
Young Men's Society. The conferences established by 
the latter had a very important effect upon modem 
catholic development. How much they owed to Abbot 
Snow, Mr. Fitzpatrick, the doyen of the movement, 
testifies : '* But for him, I fear, they would never have 
succeeded." On this point a high tribute is 
paid by Mr. Thomas Colvin, M.D., JP., in the 
CathoUe Times of February 10th. ** His papers," 
he writes, 'Vwere models of deep thinking and 
clear expression." They dealt with Science and 
Religion, Sociology, the Encyclicals of Leo XIH., 
and with loyalty to the Supreme Pontiff. Of 
his other literary products we will speak later. Many 
of them were written during this, the busiest period of 
his life. As to his parochial work, we cannot do better 
than cite the touching tribute in the '' St Mc^'s Parish 
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In Memoriam : Ahhat Snow. 9 

Magazine " of February, 1905. 

In hk dealings with his flock, he was always just and affable, 
and his kindness of heart will ever be remembeied by those who 
were in real need of it, whether through sickness or poverty, or 
sorrow, or domestic or other troubles. Never over-demonstrative, 
he was always genial, patient, and forbearing with those under 
him. p. 3. 

Towards the end of 1894 he was moved by his 
superior to East Dulwich. After a quarter of a 
century's work in Liverpool the change must have been 
keenly felt ; but whatever it cost him, he obeyed without 
demur. Indeed, it was upon this occasion that he 
expressed his conviction that no priest should be left on 
a mission for more than ten or twelve years : ^^He has 
done all his work by that time." 

At Dulwich, though he found himself in different 
surroxmdings, he did not vary his habit of life. His 
time was fully occupied, though with not such 
pressure of work. There were anxieties be met 
and to the end he shewed no failure of courage. Of 
the dose of his life we have already spoken. For many 
months we have been facing our loss, since we knew it 
to be inevitable. St Gregory's had no more devoted, 
able, or more willing son. His loyalty is on durable 
record in his writings, and his influence is having its 
effect in many springs of action. We should make a 
poor return if we offered less than the admiration, 
affection and gratitude of every Qregorian. ' 

In estimating his literary work, we must bear in 
mind the distracting conditions under which it was 
done. He had a strong and individual taste for 
literature, but his opportunities were limited by his 
other work. He was an eager reader and his range was 
wide. Philosophical and scientific study he approached 
appreciatively, but rather for some special requiremei^ 
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than for any absorbing attraction. When he did so, it 
was with his usual thoroughness. For his papers on 
Socialism he collected and mastered several solid 
treatises on the subject. As a relaxation, nothing 
pleased him better than a detective story of the 
Gaboriau school, but his general preference was for 
writers who had distinction of style. Stevenson and 
Howells stood high with him, and when he was pleased, 
he stopped to dissect the expression or thought, to 
extract the secret of its charm and to gather a 
suggestion for his work. Blackmore's ** Loma 
Doone " inspired the quaint style of his paper on 
" Early cricket at Downside." His admiration of a 
book was a charming thing to see, and it was hard to 
recognise the cautious, punctilious official in the 
enthusiastic literary devotee. His own style was the 
result of deliberate, painstaking effort: with his 
methodical instinct he had deduced certain rules, which 
he applied with the results familiar to our readers. To 
use an active verb in preference to a passive ; not to 
begin a sentence with an impersonal phrase ; to be 
sparing in epithets — were among his practical maxims. 
The result was a terseness and directness of statement, 
for which the reader is grateful without recognising the 
art which produces it. This style suited his vein of 
humour, which was playful rather than brilliant, and 
his sentiment, which was as unstrained as it was 
genuine. 

His first publication was a pamphlet life of Pius IX., 
which he brought out in 1877. In the following year 
he compiled an index to our Constitutions ; a digest 
filling 82 pages, with statistical appendices. In 1888 
he published the "Necrology of the English 
Benedictines, 1600 to 1888." The lists are arranged 
first chronically and afterwards in cal^da^j^^n,[^d 
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the leading dates and events of individnals are 
briefly indicated. His next publication was the two 
Tolunies of the " Meditations for every Day of the Year,'* 
by F. John Crasset, S. J. In the introduction he tells 
us that he was led to the task by meeting the old 
EInglish version of 1685. That edition only comprised 
160 of the meditations, and Abbot Snow translated the 
remainder in similar style and form. This was 
followed in 1892 by his "St. Gregory the Great, his 
Work and Spirit." He calls the work a " sketch," and 
hopes that it may induce some one to supply a complete 
biography ; but 399 pages in his terse style call for a 
weightier valuation. Wisely he makes the saint tell his 
own story through extracts from his letters. The 
difficxdties of translation were increased by the number 
of business and legal technicalities with which the letters 
abound. It is a pity that circumstances attending the 
publication have hindered the recognition and cir- 
culation of this book. To us, besides being the only 
fjiglish biography of the Saint, it has the merit of 
offering a worthy tribute to our great Patron. His last 
publication in volume form was the " Sketches of Old 
Downside" (Sands & Co.) in 1903. These sketches, 
with the exception of two, appeared first in these pages, 
and no description or appreciation of them will be 
required by our readers. He has identified himself in 
them with the period of which he wrote, and it is as 
though that period closed with him. The book appeals 
to every one who has been a boy and known boys ; to 
some it figures scenes which are gathering the romance 
attached to &st-receding beginnings ; to every 
Gregorian it brings a warmth of sympathy without 
which our loyalty would be poorer. We have used the 
frontispiece of the volimie to illustrate this number, 
confident that those who already possess it wilUexcuse 
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12 In Memoriam: Abbot Snow. 

our use of it, as it is the only good portrait of the Al)bot 
we know ol It is an admirable likeness, with the 
alertness and kindly humour which belonged to his best 
moments. The pose of the head and hands are 
suggestive of that attentiveness which could be a 
compliment or an embarrassment as occasion required. 

Abbot Snow systematically collected and bound his 
printed addresses and papers. From this collection we 
gather that he contributed to the Tablet^ between 
1892-5, forty-eight short essays, which, from their 
lightness and brightness, were known as ^'Snow- 
flakes." In 1898 he wrote four papers on "The 
Christian aspect of the Labour Question," which were 
published by the Catholic Truth Society. A pamphlet 
life of St. Benedict was issued by him through the same 
publishers. He delivered twenty-three addresses 
at various times, principally to the Young Men's 
Society ; five of these are on social questions. To the 
Doumside Review he was always one of the most 
!bithful and valued contributors, and we count up 
twenty-nine papers from his pen. 

In conclusion we give the sympathetic note on Abbot 
Snow by Father Wulstan Richards, to whom we applied 
for his reminiscences of the Abbot as a school boy. 

T. Leo Almond. 



Of Abbot Snow's school life I fear I can give but 
a meagre account. He entered the school at Downside 
about the year 1849 or 1850. He was one of those 
thoughtful self-contained boys that pursue the even 
tenor of their school way without attracting much 
notice, especially to one who was some years his 
senior and belonged to a different ** set," and was thus 
separated from him by that line of demarcation which 
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is nowhere so prononnced as between the different 
strata of school coteries. He had, as a boy, a tendency 
to stanuner, and this diffictdty in expressing his 
thoughts was a partial cause of the reserve and 
reticence that was characteristic of him. It threw him 
back upon second thoughts and intensified the inner 
reflex life of the boy, whilst it gave him a more 
thoughtful outlook and truer insight into things 
around him, and thus the events of school life, 
the humours of the class-room, the play-room, the 
cricket field, the football ground, the idiosyncracies 
of masters and scholars, were so keenly observed and 
so indelibly written on his memory, that in later 
years he was enabled to reproduce them with such 
marvellous accuracy and truthfulness of colour, that 
of all those who have read his ^'Sketches of Old 
Downside" with delight, no&e appreciate them more 
than those who were his contemporaries, who see the 
scenes of their boyhood as if by Prospero's magic 
wand called back to life again. The poet says: — 
** The thoughts of youth are long long thoughts," and 
Terence Snow was a long-headed boy and thought long 
long thoughts. Father Oswald Davis his prefect never 
quite understood him. The habitual reserve of a mind 
so keen and always on the alert, he attributed to 
slyness, and he was apt to be *^ down " on him. But 
that the word had not yet invaded the English 
dictionary, he would probably have pronounced him 
''slim." I think that Father Oswald, when he came 
to know him better, modified this estimate of his 
character. Terence Snow was an apt scholar and 
always held the foremost place in his class, but it 
was upon the college stage that he made his special 
mark. Father Anthony Bulbeck who taught the plays 
in those days with an intelligence and enthiisiasm 
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and an histrionic ability which his pupils can never 
recall without a grateful sense of what they owe to 
him, was the first to discover and bring out his talent 
as an actor, but young Snow's great hit was in the 
character of Falstaff at Christmas, 1855. Father 
Oswald had when a boy acted the same part, and 
tradition spoke of him as having been an ideal 
Falstaff > schooled for the part by old Mr. Bodenham 
of Rotherwas, the Father of the Drama at Downside, 
who in earlier days had brought to the training of 
college youth the experience of one who had learned 
in the school of Siddons, Kemble and Kean. So for 
the finishing touches of the part, young Snow was 
entrusted to so accomplished an expert as Father 
Oswald, and Father Oswald found him an apt pupil. 
Abbot Snow's Falstaff was a revelation of unsuspected 
power and latent humour. Across the dim distance 
of fifty years, the memory of it comes back vividly to 
me, and indeed to the actor himself some survival of 
his impersonation clung to his own person throughout 
life, especially that Falstafl&an laughter which was 
characteristic of the part and of the man ; a laughter, 
one remembers, which expanded outwards from the 
soul within, till the whole physical mass of the man 
with an amplitude of superadded padding, vibrated 
in rhythmic cadence to the staccato explosions of a 
deep-chested rollicking voice. 

In the autimin of 1853 I entered the noviciate and 
the later stages of Abbot Snow's school career passed 
out of my ken. Abbot Snow had remarkable literary 
gifts. Owing perhaps in some measure to the slight 
impediment in his speech, but chiefly to a natural 
aloofness and reserve of manner, he did not shine as a 
conversationalist or as a speaker. He lacked readiness 
and spontaneity. Like many deep thinkers. Abbot 
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Snow liad no aptitude for small talk. His intellect 
was of a type that was reluctant to leave the inner 
recesses where thoughts matured, to join in the inter- 
change of verbal fence, badinage or platitude. Yet 
though difficult to be drawn, it was with keen enjoyment 
that from a quiet mental nook, he watched the feast of 
reason and listened to the flow of soul around him, ever 
ready to mark with a generous outburst of Falstaffian 
laughter his appreciation of wit readier if lees brilliant 
than his own ; content to reserve his own contribution 
to the general gaiety, till he could soar, fancy free, 
on the wing of his own "greygooee quill." The 
pen was the official organ of Abbot Snow's mind. 
Abbot Snow's ideas matured slowly and attained their 
perfection of clearness and of egression as the result 
of elaboration. In this respect he was not unlike 
Oliver Goldsmith. Macaulay tells us in his Biography 
of Gloldsmith how ideas when they first came to him 
required time to clarify, as water taken from a 
stream in flood must needs stand for a while, till at 
length it becomes transparently clear, by the precipitation 
to the bottom of the glass of the turgid elements held 
for a while in solution. As with Goldsmith's so with 
Abbot Snow's mind. His modus operandi as a writer 
was to sit him down at a propitious hour, with pipe in 
mouth and note-book and pen in hand, and from the 
ample stores of a retentive memory and of a fertile 
fancy he would call up visions old and ideas new, ponder 
them over, cast and recast them, till they emerged at 
length from the tip of his pen, polished gems of thought, 
sparkling with wit and humour and happy turns of 
expression. 

Abbot Snow had the advantage of being trained in 
the school of difficulties, for Downside was in his day 
such a school. When Belmont was opened^n th^ 
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year 1858 as a noviciate and house of studies, some 
of Downside's ablest men were transferred there, 
and for some years ecclesiastical studies were 
suspended at Downside, owing to paucity of numbers 
and the extra strain of college work. If in those 
years a young monk was ambitious to score as a 
philosopher or theologian or scholar, he had to make 
his record entirely off his own bat. Br. Benedict with 
his zeal for learning and his indomitable force of character 
and tenacity of purpose, was just the man to make 
difficulty a stepping stone to success. By his own 
unaided study he passed his B.A. degree and at a later 
stage was the first Qregorian to take an M.A. degree at 
the London University. 

Once, Br. Benedict with others of the brethren went 
to try the ice at Sir John's pond, and rashly venturing 
where the ice was thin, he fell in and was rescued 
from a watery grave by means of a rope hastily 
procured by Br. Jerome Vaughan. On being safely 
landed from his perilous situation, it is recorded that 
the first words he uttered were " Never say die, when 
you have a shot in your locker." "^ever say die" — 
the words were characteristic of the man, an illustration 
of that unconquerable vis vitcB that was his, and which 
enabled him to fight more losing battles than most men 
without being submerged, and which sustained him 
through more than one prolonged illness, which he 
fought with calm courage, patient and silent endurance 
of intense pain and with cheerful resignation until 
the end. That in the throes of a struggle with a deadly 
malady which he knew must soon prove fatal, and 
in the intervals of respite from pain, he shoiild have been 
able to write his last article, that on Catholic Charities, 
which appeared in the ** London " in the very month in 
which he died, an article involving much patient 
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researcli, and written with his old charm of literary 
form, is a memorable instance of the triumph of mind 
over suffering and of a ruling spirit strong in death. 

" The literature of a man of letters is rooted in all his 
qualities," and Abbot Snow's writings are the truest 
revelation of his character. His style was himself. 
There have been those who thought him cold and 
unsympathetic. Such, if such there be, I would refer 
to one of several essays which he wrote years ago in the 
Tablet^ and which one would gladly see reprinted, as a 
companion volume to his "Sketches." It was on the 
Liverpool "Street Arab," and is one of the most 
perfect pieces of characterization I know. It reveals 
the Arab to the very life, but it reveals the Abbot 
too. For none but a man with a warm heart and the 
keen penetration of sym})athy could have had that 
true insight into the lives of these little wai& and strays 
of humanity, whose poverty and privations touched 
him, whose irrepressible gaiety, artful, coaxing 
humorous ways appealed to his own strong sense 
of humour, and whose eager rush to salute a priest, the 
only salutation they ever cared to give, revealed to 
him the loyal, and true Catholic Irish hearts that beat 
beneath their rags and tatters. 

Abbot Snow was one of those men who, like generous 
vintages, mellowed with age. He grew in kindliness 
and gentleness and geniality. The old austerity of 
manner gradually unbent and revealed the deep vein of 
true feeling and sympathy beneath. He was a true 
lover of his Order and of his monastic home. Yea, more, 
his love for Downside, its memories and traditions, was 
a niling passion with him, and his " Sketches of Old 
Downside " will remain an imperishable record of a 
singularly loyal and devoted affection. The very ston^e 
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of Downside were a joy to him, and his fondest hope 
was that he might live to celebrate in the midst of 
his brethren in the new Abbey Choir the tercentenary 
of St. Gregory*s. His last words to the writer were a 
hope that he might live to complete a work that wonld 
crown the labours of a lifetime, viz., the history of the 
Commnnity of St, Gregory's during those three himdred 
years. Truly did hope spring eternal in the breast 
of this venerable Abbot. 

Yet amidst the frustration of human plans there was one 
supreme hope, reposita in sinu and treasured through 
long years that had almost reached their golden term, 
which we surely believe was not treasured in vain. 
It was the Benedictine's hope and prayer. — Suacipe me 
Domine secundum doquium tuum^ et VIVAM. 

I have touched on one or two aspects only of 
Abbot Snow's noiany-sided life and work, but I am grateful 
for the privilege afforded me of paying this slight 
tribute to so old and valued a friend and brother. 

J. W. Richards. 
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CONCERNING GUSH. 



[Among Abbot Snow's papers are two light easajs Utherto 
impablished. We offar the following to oar readers aa 
illustrating not only his style, bnt one of his most promiaeot 
characteristics. — BdUor} 



^f^HE stolid English temperament recoib from gush. 
VU It is described as the froth of feeling. Feeling 
wears itself out in the ordeal of life ; it is benumbed 
by business habits, by alertness to protect the pocket, 
and by a latent conviction that it does not pay. Study, 
research and close application cultivate the intellect, 
and leave little time or scope for emotion. The 
exactions of society prescribe the suppression or the 
concealment of strong feeling, aim at a level of real or 
affected composure, and doling out emotion in 
guarded language. This restraint is indemnified by 
a sense of superiority and a calm elevated survey 
of the weaknesses of our friends, a position which 
is sustained by fear of ridicule lest the escape of feeling 
may provoke in others the inward sneer that lurks 
in our own breasts. Even when finer feelings are 
not deadened by the weariness and emptiness of life, 
and the soul is stimulated by emotion, it is enjoyed 
in silence. The senses may be entranced by the glory 
of a smiset at sea, the soft freshness of the air, the 
murmur of the wavelets, the golden glitter of the water, 
the gorgeous colour or delicate tints of the ever 
changing clouds, the awesome calmness of nature, 
but if an intruder suddenly intervenes with ejaculations 
and exclamations, the effect is marred, the glamour 
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melts away and there is a jar on the nerves. The 
value of gush is consequently very low on the social 
exchange; it is regarded as rubbish, unproductive 
and without a future, and neither bulls nor bears 
will touch it. We have received no commission, 
nor have we parcels of gush to unload upon the 
market, yet we have a word to say in its favour. 

What is gush? It is a spontaneous outburst of 
fervid phrases thrust out by internal emotion. The 
image is taken from a sudden rush of water ; feeling is 
accumtdated and finds an outlet in rapid excited 
utterance. It is not volubility which may issue from 
staid unruffled gabblers, with an " exchequer of 
words " and a steady machine for their distribution ; 
volubility is the ceaseless babble of the perennial 
stream. Behind gush is the pent up force of emotion 
and it is accompanied by animation, the sparkle of 
the eye, the flush of the cheek, the quickening 
of the breathy and decisive gesture. It is an outburst, 
and is exhausted when the pressure of the feeling 
has abated. The expression of the emotion implies 
a ready use of words, and words that will not stand 
critical analysis for they start forth without reflection 
at the spur of the moment. Genidne gush must be 
distinguished from the affected coimterfeit put on 
to gain a reputation for the intense. Here the air 
of earnestness is feigned, stock phrases are pirated, 
modulations of the voice are assumed to suggest feeling 
underneath, and the ii:icentive is the allurement of the 
hearer and not the overflow of the speaker. This is 
hypocrisy and fraud and begets the repugnance and 
disgust due to all sham and humbug. Genuine gush is 
spontaneous, expresses real feeling, and is poured out 
without reference to its exception. 

Qush is conspicuous in the gentler sex where 
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emotional structure is more delicate and responsive, 
and feeling more readily seeks an outlet in expression. 
In man the wear and tear of life, the rubbing against 
hard natures of other men, the absorption in daily 
duties, lead to an attitude of reserve, the weighing of 
wor(k, and the smothering of emotion. Male gush, 
however, may be traced in leisured men of artistic 
temperament, or in the student before the bloom of 
the first enthusiasm in his subject has passed away. 
The best examples of gush appear in the youthful 
female. The mature dame, portly, fair and forty, 
rarely commits herself to a display of gush, if indeed 
the elements are extant, for with the increase of 
years comes the blimting of feeling and with the 
increase of flesh comes the waning of spirit. In 
early life sensations are novel, female nature is 
impressionable and elastic, and strong feeling 
effervesces into expression if words are at command. 
With age the novelty wears off, impressions are weaker 
and impetuosity is curbed so that we seldom meet with 
a gushing old maid. 

Accompany an impressionable girl where the beauty 
of a landscape takes her by surprise. She is motionless 
with awe and delight, her eyes kindle, her colour 
mounts, impressions crowd in through every sense, 
emotions accumulate, and then comes the gush of 
words : " How lovely ! how charming ! how glorious the 
sunlight ! See the golden waves on the com, they 
rollick with pleasure, and that water tingles as with 
delight in sparkling ripples. Look at the sweet green 
of that meadow with the dark belt of firs beyond. See 
that winding stream with a gleam of silver here and 
there, and the willows stooping down to kiss it. Look 
at that magnificent chestnut and that grand old oak. 
How charmingly the tints mingle as you look oiL^md on 
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as fax Bs you can see. Isn't it glorious? How 
delicious the air is» and see those lovely clouds 
poised in the air still and white as wool, &c.» &c/' 
This is bold and trite enough in type, but the 
charm comes from the exquisite enjoyment of the 
speaker, from the insight into her soul, and from 
the magnetism of her enthusiasm. A man would 
ruminate in silence and contrast the scenery with 
previous reminiscences, a young man would hold his 
tongue from fear of making an ass of himself, and 
an elderly matron would balance its advantages as 
a site for a house or its bearings in reference to her 
rheumatism. 

A picture gallery suggests a promising field for 
the study of gush. Watch a girl with the art spirit 
within her ; she spots a good picture at once : after 
a few moments in silent delight her words gush 
forth with quickened breath. She catches the motif 
of the artist, the canvas conveys his ideal to her, 
and she reproduces in language the thoughts that 
guided his brush. Her words and intonations give 
vital. life to the grief or the joy, the nobleness or the 
humour, the pity or the affection which the artist 
portrays with his colours. She dilates on each detail 
in harmony with the dominant feeling : she worships 
that manly figure erect with dignity: she responds 
to the emotion depicted on that face : she has warm 
sympathy for that dear darling creature in her distress : 
she dotes on that sweet little child, she could kiss 
him: with feminine instinct she cordially appreciates 
the pose of the dresses, the folds of the drapery, the 
grace of the attitudes, &c. The meditative Briton 
approves of the artist's skiU, he estimates the value of 
the painting, and whatever emotions are stirred 
by the subject he does not confide to the public. , She 
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grasps the idea of the feeling and an innate impnlae 
compels her to clothe it in what words she can. 

We contend that goinine gnsh^ not the connterfsit 
intensenees, should be encooraged rather than coo- 
demned. The expression of emotion and the 
enthusiasm that generates it hare an derating 
influence, whereas the restraining them within the 
lips tends to stifle them within the breast, and to 
render the soul callous to impressions. Instinct con- 
ceals certain emotions and refuses their publication 
to the world, but to extend this repression to all 
emotion makes the character hard and resenred. If 
impressions of the beautiful, the touching, the noble, 
the generous, find no outlet, they become cramped and 
deadened, for the formuJating them in words fosters and 
strengthens theuL It conduoes to refinement and 
culture, for the expression of inward feelings in any 
adequate terms implies a facility of language and 
an appreciation of distinctions and contrasts. The 
rapidity with which the gush pours out testifies to 
habits of thought. A turn on the road to Chamounix 
suddenly discloses Mont Blanc and its range in all 
their magnificence, and a young lady gave vent to 
this effusion : ** How strange, how lovely, how funny ! ** 
and subsided. Her frivolous, empty and unimpression- 
able mind found a climax in the funniness of the eternal 
snows of Mount Blanc. A girl of gush would have 
deeper impressions and would express them in terms 
that manifest &cility of speech, appreciation of beauty, 
and recognition of the grandeur and awe of the scene. 

Gush brightens the life of others besides the speaker. 
After the battle of business and the rubbing against 
hard-headed and dose-hearted men, it is refreshing 
to listen to male or female gush straight from the heart : 
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the naive exposure of feeling is a treat to the man of 
bargains. In society life, with its conventionality, 
insincerity, guarded phrases and suppressed feeling, 
a flow of natural gush comes as a breath of country air, 
healthy, invigorating, suggestive of free days before the 
bondage of social exactions. Surely it is a pleasing 
contrast to the cynicism, the pessimism, and the 
supercilious air of superiority of these times. It is a 
gleam of unspoiled nature, a testimony of unalloyed 
pleasure, a witness of the survival of enthusiasm. 

T.B.S. 
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THE OLD SERVICE BOOKS OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH/'* 



^^o AKT frequenter of the British Musetun, it is a 
Vl/ matter of daily observation that as visitors 
pa^ through the Grenville Library they are attracted 
by the show cases containing specimens of illnminated 
manuscripts. They linger over these beantifol objects, 
rivetted by the brilliant colouring, the quaint * borders/ 
and the mystery of the writing which so few can read. 
If they make themselves acquainted with the contents 
of the explanatory tickets attached to each exhibit, 
thqr will learn that one is a Missal, another a Gradual, 
a third a Book of Hours from this or that school of 
writing or illuminating. But even those statements 
convey little or no information to the vast majority. 
If it is inevitable, it is none the less to be regretted ; 
for behind what the label says, a vast amount of history 
lies hidden from them. 

Messrs. Methuen had the happy inspiration to 
undertake a series of volumes which should treat 
of antiquarian subjects in a popular manner; and 
the general editor, the Rev. Dr. Charles Cox, F.S.A., 
included in his list one which should deal with 
manuscripts (mainly) of the class just referred to, 
entitling it ''The Old Service Books of the English 
Church." This volume, lately published, is indeed 
a worthy successor to Abbot Gasquet's '' English 

1 •*Tbe Old Service Books of the Englieh Ohuroh,'* hy Ghrittopher 
Woitbvrortb, ILA^ and Henry littlfilialee. MeUraea and Co. 1901 pp. 15 and 
319. 7e. Od. net r^^^^T^ 
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Monastic Life ** ; and whether through the contents 
or the form in which they are presented, the books 
of this series already issued are eminently satisfactory. 
In the particxdar instance now under notice, a large 
page, wide margins, good paper, excellent type and 
superb illustrations — all these qualities go to make 
a volume which it is a pleasure to handle and to 
use. Indeed, the illustrations — all facsimiles — ^alone, 
seem value enough for the exceedingly moderate price 
(7s. 6d. net) at which the book is published; and, 
considering the nature of the contents, it is more 
than usually weU edited, for in carefully reading it 
through I have detected but one printer's slip (on p. 13, 
marliloge for martUoge.) 

If, in the course of the remarks that follow, certain 
criticisms are passed upon the book, they must be 
understood to be made in no carping spirit, for it 
is a real pleasure to welcome such an addition to our 
liturgical literature* But as the success of the book 
is already assured, and it is bound to reach a second 
edition — and more, it may be hoped that a few 
alterations and corrections here to be suggested 
may make it as nearly perfect as shall be possible. 

It seems difficult to know how best to deal with 
minor matters. The arrangement of the material 
gathered together in " The Old Service Books of the 
English Church" is scrappy. This is not said in 
disparagement. It would have been difficult, if not 
impossible to treat it in any other way ; but this must 
serve as an apology for here dealing with the book in 
the same fashion. 

The authors seem to lay some stress on the niunber 
of * Uses ' in vogue in England ; and, in addition to 
those of Sarum, Yoik, Hereford, Lincoln ^i^^Bangor, 
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make mention of those of Durham (p. 7, note), 

Rochester (p. 8), St. Albania (p. 102), and Canterbury 

(p. 115). A misconception of liturgical history seems 

to underlie this way of stating the case ; and though 

the subject may be clear to the writers, the treatment 

of it may well mislead the reader. The 'Use' of 

a Cathedral Church is, indeed, the body of rites^ 

texts, and practices in use in that Church ; but it 

is also much more, and from the fair launching and 

codifying of the 'Uses' in the thirteenth century, 

it was meant to be much more. The Cathedral * Use * 

was also to be the type and 'norm' of the services 

in the parish churches and the practice to be followed 

by the x)arish priests throughout the diocese, not in 

its fulness of course, but only so &r as the local 

resources or local poverty might allow. AU this was 

quite otherwise with the Benedictine Churches in 

view in the authors' text. As a matter of fact they 

Yaried in practice each one from the other as much as 

Cathedral churches among themselves. In both cases 

they were independent developments of common 

root-forms. But in the case of the Monastic Church, 

its practice or observance went no farther than the 

walls that harboured each independent community. 

Thus, the particular feature which gives the secular 

' Use ' its importance and its value in the general 

history of liturgical development was wanting in the 

case of the monastic ' Use/ in the sense in which that 

word is employed by the authors. In so far as 

monastic ' Uses ' may be spoken of in parallelism 

to the 'Uses' of York or Hereford or Sarum, or 

Rheims, or Chartres, or Paris, it is only such documents 

as the Cistercian Liber Usuumy or the Bee ' Use ' that 

goes under the name of Lanfranc^s iStottttea, the 

Premonstratensian Ordinariumi or indeed^^lJie 
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Concordia Regvlaris^ that can be called * Uses' in 
any sense and value approaching that in which the 
word designates the secular ^Uses.' It is, perhaps, 
all the more necessary that the English antiquary who 
is not a professional Ecdesiologist, or the English 
reader generally, should have the facts and distinctions 
clearly stated and explained, inasmuch as so many of 
the English Cathedrals were in the hands of religious 
communities, and so perforce, were not capable of 
establishing a * Use ' like (it may be) their next door 
neighbours on all sides. Mere local differences of 
calendar &c., &c., between monastic house and 
monastic house, on the Benedictine or Augustinian 
scheme, would not thereby create a new *Use.' 

Again, where it is stated (p. 8, note\ that "A 
Monastic Cathedral (Rochester) in 1543 adopted the 
Sarum Ordinal," it should be remembered that at the 
date indicated, Rochester had ceased to be a monastic 
church. It had been secularised at the time of the 
suppression of the monasteries ; and, as a secular 
Chapter, it would naturally fall into line with the 
other secular Chapters of tiie South Province. 

At pp. 24 and 63, attention is called by Mr. LitUehales 
to a ^* wedding in the afternoon," and the evidence 
adduced in support is a memorandum in a Primer 
(Add. MS. 18,629), to the effect that it took place at 
"feyveof ye clok." The memorandmn does not state 
that that hour was post meridiem ; and had Mr. 
Littlehales but remembered the early-rising habits 
of our ancestors, and had he but noticed that the 
writer distinctly sajrs that after the customary triple 
publication of the banns, the marriage was celebrated 
" solempnly," he would not have put the gloss upon it 
that he did. ** Solemn" celebration of marriage implies 
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a nuptial mass ; and, therefore, this would have been, 
not in the afternoon, but at " fayve of ye clok " in the 
morning. 

The authors have been well advised to point out 
(p. 32) that though it was desirable that all the 
various books named should find a place amongst the 
jxjssessions of each church, yet that they were not 
all necessary. Hence '^the 'Missal' is the solitary 
book which appears in all our columns without 
exception," — ^precisely because it was necessary. The 
rest were to some extent luxuries, and could be done 
without, at a pinch. 

Odd and out-of-the-way pieces of information turn up 
here and there in the volimie. Thus at p. 64 we are 
furnished with an explanation of the meaning of a 
coucher and a ledger. How many clerks whose duty 
makes them bend over their huge account books know 
that the ledger which they must diligently " post up " 
has its origin in the monster church books of our 
forefathers, which were too big and heavy to be held 
in the hand, but had to * lie ' (from the Dutch, liggerij to 
lie) on the lecterns or choir desks ? A coucher at once 
becomes comprehensible, as a French form conveying 
the same idea of bulkiness. 

At p. 66, a paragraph notes that some books are 
difficult to classify, as belonging, by their contents, to 
more than one of the accepted divisions. But the 
example adduced hardly justifies this ascription of 
uncertainty, for ** my dirige boke, closed with rede, 
conteignyng visitacion, anoyntyng, and buriing of dede 
folkes," surely falls into the class of the " Manuals," — 
the modem " Rituals." Again (p. 67), it is stated that 
there was ** no rigid line of demarcation restricting 
absolutely the services proper to each book." This 
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is only natural^ for certain functions might be per- 
formed by either priest or bishop. The former would 
go to his ** Ritual," the latter to his " Pontifical " for 
the proper forms to be employed. To a Catholic, or 
to the initiated, this would be familiar knowledge ; for 
the general reader some such explanation would seem 
to be useful, if not necessary. 

In the Episcopal Injunctions of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, several references are made to the prescribed 
portessea. These books appear constantly in the pages 
of Messrs. Wordsworth and Littlehales' volume, and 
signify portable books " as distinct from the ledger-like 
* couchers ' or great Breviaries, which lay upon the desk, 
but were too unwieldy to carry under the arm " (p. 69). 
At p. 76 we read of a " Liber portehors qui est vicarii ** 
which suggests a possible derivation from ^porte- 
dehors ' — a * carry-forth,' conveying precisely the 
same signification of portability. 

The authors refer (p. 81) far too meagrely to Cardinal 
Quignon*s attempt at reforming the Breviary, and to 
the use Cranmer made of those suggestions in his 
arrangement of Scripture readings when drawing up 
the Book of Common Prayer. Cranmer's strictures 
on the anomalies existing in the Breviary as he knew 
it, have greater point added to them in these days 
when a commission has been or is shortly to be 
appointed at Rome, whose duty it will be once more 
to subject the Breviary to a thorough revision, and, 
if rumotu* be correct, both in its LfCssons, and in its 
disposition of the Psalmody to approach more nearly 
to the ' norm ' advocated by the sixteenth-century 
Cardinal. 

A slip has inadvertently been made at p. 84. It 
is wrong to say that Pater^ Ave^ said^Credo were 
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Baid IB late medisofval tunes before each canonical hour. 
The practice then was identical with that obeerved 
now, namely : the Lord's Prayer and the Angelical 
Salutation preceded every hour with the sole exception 
of Compline. To these was added the Creed only 
be&ure Matins and Prime. 

A note (2) on p. 109 states that '' In the Roman 
Breviary Te Deum is treated as a Response to the last 
lesson at Matins, but in the English Uses it holds a 
more independent position.** This position, there can 
be very little doubt is traceable to the influence of 
the monastic 'Use/ On the same page a list of 
canticles used in the Psalter is given ; but therein it 
is wrongly stated that the Athanasian Creed, the 
Quicumque vuU^ is said daily at Prime. This is not 
so: it was reserved, both in secular and monastic 
Use, to the Sundays De Tempore. 

The Psalter as divided for use during the week is 
set forth on p. 110 ; but a note informs the reader 
that ** the nimibering of the psalms here given is that 
of the Book of Common Prayer.'' Considering that 
it is the old service books whidh are under examination, 
it is not obvious why such an alteraticm should have 
been deemed advisable; it wiU make confusion worse 
confounded in case of reference (and that in a subject- 
Liturgy — ^wh^re confusion seems unhappily the order 
of the day) ; no good purpose is served, for the old 
books and the Book of Common Prayer are not one 
and the same thing. In a book written to facilitate 
the understanding of the old service books on the part 
of the unlearned, the obvious course would seem to 
be to use the numbering given in the old books. The 
old numeration ought certainly to have been retained, 
attention being called to the discrepancy between it 
and that adopted by the Reformers. Digitized by Google 
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The authors seem to suggest that the commendatio 
animarum ought to find a place in the Psalter (p. 111). 
If it appears in Primers it is because it can there 
satisfy private devotion, which has always been greatly 
attracted by prayer and suffrage for the dead ; and, 
moreover, enable the laity to assist the priest when 
preparing the sick for their final exit from this life. 
But this form had no proper place in books for 
liturgical and choir use, whereas it was rightly 
included in the priest's Manuale (or Ritual) 
which he carried with him when making his visitations 
of the sick, administering Extreme Unction or the Holy 
Viaticum. 

Reference is made at p. 115 to the beautiful Luttrell 
Psalter at Lulworth Castle, with its "remarkable 
illustrations of English domestic life." Some of these 
interesting drawings have lately been reproduced in 
facsimile by the New Palaeographical Society. 
(Facsimiles, Part U. Nos. 41-43). 

An opinion is hazarded at p. 139, that in mediaeval 
times sermons "were, probably, not numerous.'* 
Evidence runs counter to this tentative statement. 
The reader is simply referred to Abbot Gasquet's 
" Old English Bible, and Other Essays," pp. 179-225 : 
"Religious Instruction in England during the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries." 

"Few service-books indicate so frequently as the 
Processional the presumed presence of a large staff of 
clergy. To what extent the rubrics of the Proces- 
sional were carried out in the case of a simple parish 
church it is diflficult to determine. The book 
itself does not indicate at aU clearly even the ordinary 
Sunday morning procession in such churches," (p. 168). 
The answer would appear to be obvious. At all times, 
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small churches would have to use only such ceremonies 
as their resources in clergy, assistants, &c., would enable 
them to carry out with any degree of adequacy. But 
in all legislation, such as would be foimd in the 
Processioned^ it is taken for granted that a sufficient 
number of clergy, &c., are or shall be available ; and 
no accoimt would be taken of circimistances differing 
from this *norm.* 

A very full, and as it would seem, imnecessary, 
description is given of the Hambledon Missal; and 
a certain post^ommunion is printed in full (p. 181), 
which contains a queried clause " vt omnium (?) eorum 
commemoracionem agimus^ eorum pariter^ &c." To one 
who is accustomed to these texts in daily use, this 
difficulty and suggestion seem more than odd. The 
familiarity from long habit with common ^forms' 
(as exhibited in this collect), at once suggests the 
construction on the Roman model with the common 
balance ^^ cujus .... 6Jti«," ^^ quorum . . • 
eorum.' ^ What strikes one as singular is that such an 
explanation as this does not come as by instinct, in the 
case of an antiquary whose acquaintance with ancient 
liturgical books must be so considerable as 
Mr. Wordsworth's. It is enough to refer to the 
(Common of Saints in any well known English book, 
say (to speak only of early examples) the "St. 
Augustine's Missal," or that of Leofric, or Robert of 
Jxmii^ges. The case is in itself quite trivial ; but it 
has helped me to xmderstand, I think, a feature in this 
book that has struck me often in reading it. I mean, a 
certain difficulty and embarrassment (certainly not due 
to want of antiquarian diligence on the part of 
the authors), in explaining, and uncertainty in 
apprehending matters that in practice are mere ABC 
to those of us who follow an unreformed rite, and sowi 
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on all fours with that which is the object of the authors' 
investigations. 

Gavanti is invoked (p. 202,) for the explanation of 
the rubricated indications *, C, S, in the " Passion." 
The rubricist asserts that they point out the parts 
to be taken by the priest who sings the ipsiaaima verba 
of Christ ; by him who recites the narrative (Chronieta); 
and by the one who takes the turha or St. Peter and 
other soloists (Synagoga). The authors suggest 
alternatively * Cantor ' and * Succentor ' ; but these 
do not seem so probable ; they are too local. 

Mr. Idttlehales' chapter on the *^ Manual" is of 
considerable interest. This book is equivalent to our 
modem ^^ Ritual " ; but why does not the author say so, 
instead of writing thus (p. 213) : — " If we were to take 
[certain leaves of the Book of Common Pl*ayer] and 
were to bind those leaves together, we should have a 
volume answering to the mediaeval Manual " ? He 
moreover calls special attention to the order of the 
arrangement of the services in the two volumes, the 
mediaeval and the modem, which both have 
^^the same beautiful sequence of Baptism, Marriage, 
Visitation of the Sick, and Burial." To the ordinary 
mind it is a common sequence in nature, and as a 
matter of fact, it is hard to see how anyone could have 
a mind to improve on it. This sameness of order, 
to the mind of most folk, will not appear to count for 
much. But the statement that tJbte selection from 
the Book of Common Prayer "answers to" the 
Manual is neither instructive nor illuminative to the 
reader who wishes to know the facts or understand 
the mediaeval services and practices. It may be stated 
with considerable confidence and precision that the 
mediaeval priest would be unable to carry out the 
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ordinaiy and constant course of his ministry if 
famished only with the bound voltune containing the 
mannal services, I will not say of, but corresponding 
to, those found, as Mr. Littlehales says, in the 
Book of Common Prayer. The manner in which 
this latter is snggestively parallelised with the 
old service books throughout the present volume^ 
and particularly at pp. 56-57, is almost pathetic. 
That this is the outcome of ^^ a good and a very good '* 
will may be gladly recognised and allowed ; but it may 
be doubted whether, in view of the kind of book and 
the object aimed at, it is also good policy. Surely, 
on these lines also, it would be more to the point and 
easier to understand, if ccHumon expressions, like **The 
Blessing of Holy Water " and " portable altar " were 
used, instead of *^ Blessing of Salt and Water '* 
(p. 215), and "portable slab'' (p. 223), (or as we say, 
* altar stone'). Under the circumstances, it may be 
doubted whether the author recognised what the former 
blessing really is, and whether he considered it as a 
special blessing of those elements, on the same footing 
as the " blessing of bread, flesh, cheese, butter, a ship, 
eggs, and omnia gucecunque volueris " (p. 216). 

A Tery interesting page of a Fifteenth Century 
" Manual " embodying a portion of the mediaeval 
marriage service is given in facsimile from Add. MS. 
30,506, fd. 26b ; but a wholly unnecessary direction to 
the reader is subjoined to " Note the Plight of Troth, 
&c., in English," (plate facing p. 213). In what other 
language would it have been? The vernacular is 
employed for that, in every country, and for obvious 
reasons. The officiating priest asks : Wiltow have this 
man to thin housbonde to be buxum to hym and serve 
hym and love hym and worschipe hym and kepe hym in 
syknes and in hele, as a wif owith to do her housbonde, 
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and alle other men forsaken for hym, and only to drawe 
to hym, as longe as yowre bothin lyves to gedere lasten? ** 
Later, the man^s promise is given in these words : 
" I, N., take the, N., to my wedded wyf, to have and to 
holde from this day forward, for beter, for wers, for 
richer, for porere, for fayrere, for fowlere, in seknes 
and in helthe til deth us departe, gif holy chirche it wil 
ordeyne, and therto I plithe the myn trewthe." 
Recognisably like the modem form, is it not? The 
woman's promise to be " buxom " recalls the line of 
Milton "buxom, blithe, and debonair.'* 

The " Great Sentence " is more than once referred to 

in various parts of the volume we are here concerned 

with ; it appears to exercise a great fascination on 

the authors. Read out publicly it was a terrible 

warning to our forefathers, to keep up in them the fear 

of Gt)d and His punishments. Curiously enough the 

practice which has lapsed in the Catholic Church has at 

least its counterpart in the Commination Service of 

the Book of Common Prayer, though Mr. Littlehales 

fails to point this out. Our thoughts involuntarily 

wander from the terms of the Great Sentence to the 

"terrible curse" fulminated against the purloiner of 

the Cardinal's ring, in the "Jackdaw of Rheims." 

It is a proof that xmder the garb of fun and doggerel 

verse of "Ingoldsby," lay considerable learning and 

research. 

The Great Curse, (p. 272). 

We accorson hem .... sclepynge & ivakynge, 
goynge, Byttnge & Btandinge, . . . spekynge, 
rydynge, .... etynge, diynkynge, in wode, in 
watnr, in Mde & in towne. 

Jackdaw of Rheims. 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed. 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of hisj^ead ; 
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He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking ; 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying. 

Mr. Wordsworth is a High-Churchman. How comes 
it then that he has slipped into the error of saying 
(p. 277) that " the celebrant was forbidden to separate 
his forefinger and thumb (except for signing the cross) 
during that part of the service which lasted from 
the consecration of the Host until the ablution of the 
fingers *' ? Had he omitted what he put in brackets, 
and inserted in the text the substance of an appended 
note [or (read except) when touching the Sacred 
Species, for communion, &c-,] the statement would 
have been correct ; as it stands, it is not. 

The mention of Martyrology * tags * (pp. 279-280) is of 
some little interest. Their use has come down to our 
ovni day ; they may be seen at Downside, and, 
doubtless, at any other religious house ; though, of 
course, not to the extent of providing indications for 
prommciation. How often would a reader without this 
handy reminder, have found himself * fogged ' OTer 
the form "et alihi aliorum plurimorum sanctorum 
martyrum et confessorum atque sandtarum tnrgfinum,*' 
and the changing formulas for annoimcing recent 
deaths or merely anniversaries and general com- 
memorations ? 

There is a saint's day on p. 97, "St. John Port 
Latin " which needs correction. This should be " St. 
John before the Latin Gate." Even the calendar of the 
Book of Common Prayer calls it " ante Port. Lat."ooQle 
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Considering that the doctrine of Indnlgences is a 
fruitful and constant source of misrepresentation in 
non-Catholic hands^ it is a subject of hearty congratu- 
lation to find that it is well and accurately explained 
(p. 286) by Mr. Wordsworth. 

Let the close of this article strike the note of the 
beginning. Such fault as has been foxind with ^* The 
Old Service Books of the English Church " is solely with 
a view to securing correction in subsequent editions. 
The authors deserve warm congratulation for compiling 
a most useful manual fuU of valuable information. 
They have done something to popularise recondite 
knowledge, and to show that the ways of the past 
had some method and meaning in them — a lesson 
that has sadly needed learning. This book cannot 
fail to set ike thoughtful thinking, and to cause 
them to " look to the rock whence they were hewn." 
We can wish it therefore an extended sale and many 
editions. 

a N. Bmx. 
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MIDSOMER NORTON AND MERTON PRIORY. 



^f^HE payment of tithes to the representatives of the 
\m church by the holders of land is of Scriptural 
origin, being based on the Jewish custom of first-fruits, 
and is said to have been adopted by the Christian 
church as early as the fourth century. The system 
of tithe apportionment in England, as we know it at 
the present day, is of respectable antiquity. In 
medisBval times when a landowner built a church upon 
his own property he either assigned to it a certain 
portion of land, corresponding to what is now known as 
glebe land, the produce of which would be sufficient 
for its support, or else he endowed it, not with the 
land itself, but with the right to the tithes from a 
certain portion of his estate. The foimder of a 
monastery, in like manner, endowed it either with 
land or with the advowson or patronage of certain 
benefices. Monasteries thus endowed received the 
tithes of those churches of which they were the patrons, 
and in return they were held responsible for the 
provision and maintenance of priests to serve them. 
This obligation they fulfilled sometimes by appointing 
one of their own members to the cure, but more often 
by deputing a secular priest to do the work as their 
vicar. In this latter case the greater tithes ordinarily 
went to the monastery and the lesser tithes to the vicar, 
though sometimes it was found more convenient to 
appoint that deputy at a fixed annual stipend, 
augmented if necessary by the grant of a portion of the 
tithes. Thus it came about that at the dissolutio|Ie 
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of the religious houses the purchaser of monastic 
property, or person to whom such property was granted 
by the Crown, became the lay Rector and patron of 
those benefices which had previously belonged to the 
monastery, and as such the receiver of the whole or 
part of the tithes. 

The subject of the alienation of tithes is too large 
and complicated for treatment here, and indeed would 
be outside our present purpose, but it will be sufl&cient 
to state that in the majority of parishes at the present 
day there is a lay Impropriator who receives the whole 
or greater part of the tithes which formerly went 
to Ae parochial clergy, in lieu of which the latter 
now receive but a small and often inadequate money 
payment.^ 

The parish of Midsomer Norton, in which Downside 
Abbey is situated, may be taken to illustrate the system 
of patronage and tithe apportionment as it existed prior 
to the Reformation, and it has naturally for us a local 
interest, especially as we are able to identify some 
of the names and places mentioned in its records. It 
must be remembered, however, that the rectorial 
manor, with which went the patronage of the benefice, 
was distinct from the demesne held by the " Lord of the 
Manor," which latter was at different times joined 
to the neighbouring manors of Welton and Chewton. 
(CoUinson "Hist. Som." ii., 151). 

The advowson together with the rectorial manor of 
Midsomer Norton was previously held by the Augustinian 
Priory of Merton in Surrey. For this reason it was 
frequently known as "Norton Friars," and is so marked 
in maps as late as the eighteenth century. It was also 

^ For fuller information on this point the reader is referred to "Alienated 
Tithes," by Henry Grove. London : 18§6. ^ i 
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fDinetimes called "Norton Canonicorum " — the brethren 
ol Merton being canons — and it is by this name that it 
is Jtill entered on the books of Christ Church, Oxford, 
to ^ivhich college the advowson was transferred at the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries. 

Thd information which follows, respecting the mutual 
relations between the church and manor of Norton and 
the canons of Merton, has been taken chiefly from 
a voluiae entitled "The Records of Merton Priory," 
compiled by Major Alfred Heales, F.S.A., and 
published in 1898, This work consists of a chrono- 
logical narrative of the history of the priory, running to 
350 quarto pages, and the full text of some 150 charters 
and other documents, upon which that history is based. 
Most of what is known about Merton is found in the 
Cartulary (C5ottonian MS. Cleopatra C. vij.) now in the 
British Museum, and this is supplemented by a few 
other MSS. in the Bodleian Library (Laud MSS. 723) 
and in the College of Arms (Anmdel MS. 28). 

Amongst th^e records, however, there is nothing 
to tell us when or how Midsomer Norton first became 
dependent on the canons of Merton. But we may 
attempt an explanation. The Priory was, according 
to the Anmdel MS., founded by King Henry I. in 1114, 
or as some authorities say in 1117, and the Royal 
Charter of its Foimdation bears the date 1121. 
According to the Domesday Survey of 1086 the manor 
of Norton was part of the estate of Chewton (Civetima) 
which belonged at that time to the King,* and as 
Merton Priory was founded by a successor of the 
Conqueror, not many years later, we may with 
comparative safety conclude that the advowson of 
the benefice, together with the rectorial manor carved 
out of the larger Royal demesne, was part of its original 

* Eyton's *' Domesday Studies : Somerset," U., 21. See also CoUinson, U., l^j^ 
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endowment. It is true that it is not mentioned where 
we would expect to find it — in the Royal Charter 
of Foundation — but neither are other endowments 
which are known from other sources to have beloaged 
to ity so that that objection carries no weight. 

The first notice we have of the connection of 
Midsomer Norton with Merton Priory is in an agreement 
(1150-1167) between the Prior and convent and one 
Bricius. A certain piece of land had been bought 
by nbert, the precentor of Wells, from Bernard of 
Paulton, and apparently given by him to the church 
of Norton. For, by Uiis agreement, the Canons of 
Merton granted it to Bricius ^'the servant and kinsman" 
(serviens et cognatua) of Ilbert, to hold during his life, 
in return for which he was to provide a wax candle 
to bum perpetually in their church (in eccleaia nostra^ 
i.e., Merton) and also two small lights to bum, 
one in the church of Norton and the other in the 
chapel* ; also it was agreed that the lands which 
Ailbricht (Albert) held in Clapton, — ^ten acres in one 
field and ten in another, — ^were to be assigned for 
a similar purpose, and three acres of the land of 
Robert Qoderic were also assigned to provide a wax 
candle. Bricius was to pay them (the prior and 
convent of Merton) the sum of 28s. in two equal 
instalments on the feasts of St. John Baptist (the 
patron saint of Midsomer Norton church) and St. 
Michael. He was also to build a house there. Con- 
cerning this agreement he did fealty to them in chapter 
and they received from him a premiimi of one silver 
mark. The agreement was witnessed by Alexander 
and Adam, chaplains ; Asket of Paulton ; Nicholas 
of Shatelina ; William of Stocha ; and many others. 

* This was probably the chapel of the Guild of Our Lady which adjoined the 
church on the north aide. See " Someraet Chantries " (Som. Record Soc.) p. 101. 
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Several of the names in this document are easily 
recognisable, and others we meet with again in the 
records of Merton. Panlton and Clapton, for instance, 
are situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Midaomer Norton, and Stocha is either Radstock, 
the adjoining parish, or Stoke Lane, a few miles 
to the south. Ilbert, the precentor of Wells, 
Aaket of Paulton, Robert Ckxieric, and Nicholas of 
Shatelina appear again elsewhere. Alexander and 
Adam we find in another document described as priests 
of Chewton, an important parish only a few miles 
distant from Norton, and with which, as we shall 
see presently, there afterwards arose a dispute as to 
their rights to certain tithes. Shatelina, or as it is 
written in another place, Gatelina, we are inclined 
to Uiink should be spelt Shat- or Qairdiva^ and we 
find it so spelt in a later document of which we give 
the text a little further on. We have doubts, however, 
as to its identification. There is Kitley Hill situated 
within the area originally constituting the rectorial 
manor, and there is the village of Whatley, near Frome, 
but whether either of these is identical with it or 
not we are unable to say with any safety. 

A Httle later on, in 1174, we again come across this 
same piece of land, mentioned in connection with the 
appointment of a vicar to the parish of Midsomer 
Norton. In that year, according to the Carttdary, on 
the recommendation of Richard Toclivius, Bishop of 
Winchester (1174-1188), the Canons of Merton 
granted their Church of Norton under annual pension to their 
Tenerable friend and cleiic, John Conn*, dietingoifihed for his 
bdy grace and recommended by his literaiy knowledge, honest 
hk, care, and industry. \Cart. No. 122., fo. xeij,'] 

The stipend they agreed to pay him was eleven marks 
per annum, but on the express understanding that the^Ie 
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land previously assigned for providing a light to bum 
continually in the said church was not, by virtue of this 
appointment, granted to him, but was to continue to 
provide the light as before. Here we have an example 
of a fixed annual stipend being paid directly to the 
vicar by the patrons of the benefice, with the implied 
condition that the tithes and other income accruing 
from the land belonging to the church were to go to the 
patrons and not to the vicar. 

We next come to the settlement of the dispute 
already referred to between the Churches of Chewton 
and Norton as to their respective tithes. The lands 
with which each of these churches was endowed had 
originally formed part of the royal estate of Chewton, 
but apparently owing to the subsequent letting and 
sub-letting of portions of these lands, confusion and 
controversy had arisen as to which church the tithes 
belonged to. It was finally and amicably settled by an 
agreement, drawn up in the year 1180, between the 
Canons of Merton and the Rector of Chewton and 
others. This document is interesting on account of the 
many local names which occur in it. We give 
here a free translation and append an attempt at the 
identification of some of the names contained in it. 
We have been at some pains to get at the real meaning 
of some parts of it which appeared obscure, and to that 
end have had Major Heales' transcription compared 
with the original MS. It is only fair to add that the 
version given in his volimie was foimd in some instances 
to be inaccurate. Here follows the agreement : — 

Be it known to all both present and future that this agreement 
was made in the year 1180 between the Churches of Chewton and 
Norton, by Anschetil, then rector of the Church of Chewton, and 
by the Brethren of Merton, — Richard of Salisbury and Brother 
Geoffrey, — in the presence of the Lord Walter, prior of Buckland, 
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and Richard, Dean of Wellow, who were appointed by the Bishop of 
Bath to act for him in this business. The agreement was to this 
effect, that it was recognised and granted on both sides that the 
Chnrch of Chewton shoald ha^e all the tithes of the whole demesne 
of Welton and the Chnrch of Norton all the other tithes of the 
same vilL With regard to other lands which were included 
in the demesne at the time this concord was made there was 
no dispute, i,e,y the Church of Chewton received without 
opposition, and ought always so to receiye, all the tithes from 
them. But with regard to certain lands which had for a long time 
been separated from the demesne, there ¥ras doubt and controversy. 
Investigation was made, by means of the sworn testimony of twelve 
legally competent men, as to what lands were in the demesne in the 
time of King Henry, and lest any further contention respecting 
them should arise at any time, they are here specified, viz : — 

The land near Clandown which the King holds and that held 
by Edmund in the same neighbourhood, also eight acres on 
Clandown Hill held by John the son of Bernard, and three acres by 
Nicholas of Qatdiva. Two-acres-and-a-half above Mideldon held 
by Osbert and two acres in the same place held by Ralph of Hayward, 
also two-and-a-half acres under Blerichenoll which the same Ralph 
holds, and one-acre-and-a-half above Mideldon held by Eklmund of 
Clandown. Also the land called Langland in the northern part of 
Clandown which the same Edmund holds, and nine acres in 
Crabbestochefurlong, to the west of the road, held by Ralph of 
Hayward. Eight acres in Ewenburga held by the same Ralph and 
John of Paulton, also Huddeswurdlifurlong, except two acres 
which Azo holds there and of those two acres all the land as &r as 
Mercumeridem and all the land from Wlcumeridem on the western 
side of the road and on the north as far as the Bath road, excepting 
the last field by the road on the west side, and the croft in front of 
his gate held by Hugh of Radford. 

The tithes of all these pieces of land, acknowledged as having 
belonged to the demesne, ought to go to the Church of Chewton, as 
also those of all other lands which have always been part of the 
demesne. But the tithes of all other lands belong to the Church 
of Norton. For although part of the demesne was separated from 
it and part of the land held under villenage was added to the 
demesne, yet the churches ought not on that account 
to lose or change their ancient rights. Lastly, it was 
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agreed that Aoee freemen of the aforesaid vill of Welton who are 
called Franklins, when they should have ended their days, both 
they and their wives were to be given sepaltnre in the Church of 
Chewton. Likewise, those rustics of the same Welton called nief* 
together with their wives, should also be buried at Chewton. 
And all the first-fruits (oheriaet) of the aforementioned Welton, 
both of com and poultry, were to be paid annually to the Church of 
Chewton, but all other parochial dues, respecting both the living 
and the dead, were acknowledged to belong without doubt to the 
Church of Norton. And whatever controversy or dispute, either in 
word or deed, and whether concerning the tithes or the chapel, 
had arisen through the death of Ubert, precentor of Wells, of pious 
memory, between the aforementioned Anachetil and the brethren of 
Merton and their servants, was by this agreement entirely 
abandoned on both sides. 

As witnessed by Walter, Prior of Buckland. Richard of 
Wdlow and John of Hampton, deans. Nicholas 
of Harptree, Alexander and Adam of Chewton, and 
William of Ferut, priests. John of Emborough 
and Walter of Hampton, clerics. 
Richard of Waford, Achet of Paulton, 

Ralph of Hayward, Robert Qoderic, 

Nicholas of Qatdiva, Bricius, 

Hugh (of Radford), and many others. 

To those acquainted with the neighbourhood many 
of these names will be &miliar. Harptree and 
Emborough are parishes adjoining that of Chewton 
Mendip, Paulton adjoins that of Midsomer Norton, 
Clandown was formerly part of the latter parish and has 
only of late years been cut off from it, whilst Welton is 
still included within its boimdaries. Wellow, of which 
Richard was dean, will be recognised by visitors to 
Downside as the name of one of the stations on the 
railway line from Bath. Buckland, whose prior, 
Walter, is the first to witness the document, was 

^ N«#/ rigniilee a natiTe married onttide the maaor to which, bb a wwt, he 
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evidently the place of that name in Somenet. There 
were Augustinian Canons there at the time, though 
for reasons which need not be detailed here 
they were soon afterwards dispersed and their 
buildings and lands handed over to the Knights 
Hospitallers on condition, as Dugdale says, that all 
the sisters of their order, who had hitherto lived 
in their various preceptories, should be brought together 
there. These religious women afterwards gave up their 
dependence on the Knights, and their house became an 
independent priory of Augustinian nuns, and figures 
as such in the lists of monasteries suppressed by 
Henry ViLL For this reason the place became known 
l^ the name of Buckland Mynchyn. It is now called 
Buckland St Mary. (Dugdale VI., 671.) Major Heales 
mentions this Walter as being prior of Buckland in 
Buckinghamshire, but there was no such monastic house 
in that county, and the only other monastery of the 
same name in England was the Cistercian Abbey in 
Devonshire which was not founded until a century later 
than the date of this agreement bearing Prior Walter's 
signature. It would have been quite a natural thing 
for the Bishop of Bath to send an Augustinian to 
represent him at a meeting which was to discuss the 
rights of au important priory of that order, and 
especially one from the actual county in which were 
situated the two churches chiefly concerned. 

nbert, the precentor of Wells, who seems to have 
been a generous benefactor to the church of Norton, 
we have met before, as also Alexander and Adam of 
Chewton, Achet (or Asket) of Paulton, Robert Goderic, 
Nidiolas of Gatdiva, and Bricius. William of Ferut 
we take to be the priest of what is now called 
Farrington Gumey, the original name of which was 
Ferentona; it was a chapelry in the parish of 
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Chewton and lies about half-way between that place 
and Norton. Hampton, from which place John the 
dean and Walter the cleric came, may possibly be 
Hanton (now Hinton Blewitt) or Haminton (now 
Hemington), the former being near Chewton and the 
latter a few miles west of Norton. Waford we are 
tmable to identify. Hayward from which Ralph 
took his name may perhaps be what is now called 
Haywood (or Highwood) Farm, near Radstock, and 
Radford, whence came Hugh, is situated a mile or 
two to the noTiii of Welton and Clandown. John 
" the son of Bernard " is evidently the same individual 
as the John of Paulton mentioned a little further on 
in the document, for we have already met with Bernard 
of Paulton in another connection. Mideldon we think 
may be identified with a field called Middle Hill on the 
tithe map of Norton parish ; don or dime frequently 
means a hill, (as in the name of Downside, i.e., dune- 
side), and Mideldon would thus be equivalent to 
the Middle Hill; moreover the three fields on the 
side of the hill "above Mideldon" correspond 
almost exactly in their measurements with those 
mentioned in the agreement as held by Osbert, 
Ralph and Edmimd. Langland is the name still 
applied to some fields to the north of Clandown and 
thus corresponds with the land held there by 
Edmimd. Crabbestochefurlong and Huddeswurdafur- 
long are evidently field-names, for ** furlong" was 
the usual termination of names used to signify the 
narrow strips into which the common lands were 
divided. Ewenburga, BlerichenoU, Mercumeridem 
and Wlcumeridem we have failed to identify, unless 
perhaps the first-named be Emborough, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have the same place spelt differently 
in the same document. 
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The next entry in the Merton Cartulary relating 
to Midsomer Norton is dated 1186, in which year the 
Mor and Convent of Merton appointed one Hilbert 
to the benefice at an annual stipend of 408., the 
said EBlbert paying all fees. (Cart. No. 126, fo. 

xcij.y V.) 

It was a matter of frequent complaint in mediaeval 
times, and one in which the bishops had often to 
interfere, that the patrons of a benefice — especially 
monastic patrons — whilst taking to themselves all the 
tithes, paid their vicars, who did the parochial work, 
insufficiently for their due support. It may have 
been an accusation of this kind that led, in 1212, to 
a commission, consisting of Philip and Thomas, deans, 
Robert of Holcombe, Adam of Melnes (Mells), and 
Robert of Norton, being appointed, probably by the 
bishop, to apportion the income produced by the 
living of Norton between the canons of Merton and 
the vicar of the parish. Apparently the complaint, 
if there was one, against the brethren of Merton, 
was groundless, for after making careful enquiry the 
commissioners testified upon oath that the benefice 
was worth fully 100s. per annum and that the vicar 
was well able to bear all the due and accustomed 
burdens of the church. To him belonged the tithes, 
both great and smaU, from two carucates of land 
held by Robert Goderic and Estrad of Buneton, as 
well as the small tithes of the whole parish, with the 
exception of those of lambs and hay and first-fruits 
(ehurehset or cheriset) and the returns and services 
of the men of the church with their tithes of wheat- 
sheaves, all of which the Canons retained together 
with the demesne of the church. The vicarial 
perticidare was estimated thus: — r^^^^\^ 
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Feast of St. John Baptist 

Confessions (? Shrovetide), Blaster day, 



1 mark. 



and Whitsunday ... 


... inaU 1 „ 


The Lord's Nativity ... 


8 shillings. 


Purification of B.V. Mary 


3 „ 


Wool 


... 2 marks. 


Flax 


... ^ mark. 


Cheese 


i mark. 


Calves and poultry 


3 shillings 


Purifications and petitionea (i.e 


., church- 


ings and banns ?) . . . 


10 „ 


Bequests and trentals . . . 


1 mark. 


Total 


104 shillings. 



(Cart, No, 210. fo, cxiiij.) 

It will be noticed that Holcombe and Mells, mentioned 
in the above, are villages situated within a few miles 
of Norton, also that Robert Goderic is an old friend. 
Buneton we do not recognise, unless perhaps it be 
what is now called Benter, a hamlet in Norton parish. 

There are but few more entries in the Cartulary 
relating to Midsomer Norton, and those there are seem 
to be of little importance. We will include them 
here, however, for the sake of completeness. 

In 1270 the Canons granted to a certain priest 
named Peter, for his own use, the tithes and income 
from a small estate they had at Exminster in the 
diocese of Exeter. In return, he was to pay either 
to them or to the vicar of Norton, the sum of one 
mark per annum, on or within eight days of the feast of 
the Nativity of St. John Baptist, which it will be 
remembered was the patron al feast of the parish church 
of Norton. In case of his failing to do so they reserved 
to themselves the right of freely disposing otherwise of 
the said tithes. 

In 1288 Pope Nicholas IV. who v^ras at iJiak time 
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entitled to the first-fruits and tenths of all ecclesiastical 
benefices, granted the tenths to Edward I. for six 
years, towards defraying the expenses of an expedition 
to the Holy Land. In the list prepared for the purpose, 
amongst the properties belonging to Merton Priory 
and under the heading ** Diocese of Bath and Wells " 
occurs the entry : — 

Midsummer Norton ... £1 10 

In 1293 the rectory of Norton was taxed to the 
Priory at fifteen marks per anniun, and in a list, 
dated 1340, of churches belonging to the Canons of 
Merton and to which, it was stated, sutlicieut stipends 
for the vicars were assigned, '* Midsummer Norton " is 
included. 

This is the last record we have of the connection 
between Norton and Merton Priory. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries the advowson of the benefice passed 
to the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and the tithing of the parish was apportioned, part 
to the vicar, part to the Lay Impropriator, and part to 
the patrons, in varying proportions. 

In conclusion we must express our indebtedness 
to Alan Thatcher, Esq., of Midsomer Norton, who 
called our attention to Major Heales' volimie and not 
only supplied us with much of the material from which 
the above article is drawn, but very generously placed 
his own careful and exhaustive research at our service. 

G. C. Alston. 
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H GROSS the Rabbit Warren, — ^no, its oflScial name 
is Stratton Common, only the "Gentlemen 
of Downside " have christened it with a name of their 
own, just as they call Crock's Bottom, the Romantic 
Valley ; or the Fosse-Way, the Mile Road ; or Highbury, 
Coleford — ^well, across this place whatever we agree 
to call it, let us go. The Fosse-Way from the lodge- 
gates to the top of the Common rises continuously, — ^from 
570 feet at the start, to 720 at the finish. When 
we have reached this point, we are at the crest of a hill 
which drops 200 feet beneath us into the Nettlebridge 
valley, and this valley is really the foot of the Mendip 
range two miles away straight in front. On the left 
of this road, as it runs down Nettlebridge hill, is the 
Rabbit Warren. K you ask to whom the property 
belongs — ^for like other commons, it has long ceased to 
be common, and has become proper in more than 
one sense of the word, — ^you will probably be told, 
"the Duchess." For a long time I wondered who 
the lady was who possessed so much property in these 
parts, and then I found that it was the local rendering 
in short of the Duchy of Cornwall. The ** Duchess '* 
then, holds most of the Common, and she sublets it 
to farmers who graze their beasts on its coarse grass, 
and shoot the rabbits that swarm in it. All its face has 
been ribbed and scored and distin-bed by surface- 
mining, and low black heaps of waste, show what was 
thrown on one side, as the ends of the coal seams, 
cropping out on the hill, were cut away. In spite 
of the soil looking so dingy and poor, the Common is 
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full of life, and here are sereral flowers, birds and 
insects, which are not elsewhere in the neighbourhood. 
I remember a curious coincidence that happened nearly 
five and twenty years ago now, as I was taking out a 
party of boys belonging to the Natural History Club, — 
a society that had another name which was opprobrious. 
Something was said about the note of the Nightjar 
— its strange rising and falling, and the *' whirring '' 
noise from which the bird gets its name. Then a 
boy asked as to its nesting habits, and I remarked 
that they built an untidy nest (and often none at aU), 
just at the entrance of a rabbit-hole. " Such a place as 
this," I said, ^' where the hole has a furze bush over 
it, making some sort of shelter." As I spoke, T put my 
hand into the hole, and brought out, — two Night- 
jar's eggs ! The boys first thought that it was a 
joke, — then that I had known of the nest before, and 
brought them to the place on purpose. The next 
suggestion was that they were not eggs at all, and 
really they are so much like a beautiful grey marble, so 
even-ended and polished, that there was some ground 
for the doubt. But at last they were all convinced 
that it was a genuine and lucky find, and that it 
was passing strange that out of all the thousands of 
rabbit-holes in the warren, I should have lighted 
by chance on the very one that contained the eggs 
of a bird so rare in these parts. But was it chance ? I 
could give a psychological explanation, • . . . but 
we have to get on across the Common. At the foot 
of the warren runs the road which starts from the 
old turnpike on Nettlebridge hiU, and then goes for 
four miles in a nearly straight line to the '* Waggon and 
Horses " on the top of Mendip, and thence on 
again to Doulting. Instead of following this lane 
for the pres^Qt, we turn to our left. This road 
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leads to Holcombe and in the early spring is one of the 
most beautiful lanes in the neighbourhood. On either 
hand there is a wood, and on both sides of the road, 
a wide open space of grass, overgrown with clumps 
of brambles aud dog-roses. Gleams of simshine come 
through the gaps in the trees, and throw up the 
dancing gnats against the soft shadow behind. Here 
and there are patches of yellow rag-wort, and later, the 
willow-herb lines the road with pink. Later again, 
when the bramble flowers are out, you may see the 
great Frittilary butterfly come soaring over the 
tree-tops, in a livery of green and silver with bright 
chestnut trimmings. Without a quiver in his wings 
he just drops, drops, floating from side to side, 
wide-stretched and stiff, till he alights on a flowering 
bramble spray. It is the most tempting of butterflies 
to the young collector. Just not quite common, and 
yet common enough to be met with fairly often, it 
will sit and gently fan its great wings — for it is almost 
our largest English butterfly — within easy reach on the 
swaying flower. Over goes the collector's net — that 
is, if he does not know the tricks of the insect — and the 
thing never moves but sits there quietly sipping honey. 
With a quick jerk the net is pulled upwards, with 
the object of twisting it round, and securing the prey. 
But the bramble-hooks do their work faithfully, and 
the net never leaves the spray. It is hopelessly hooked 
in every imaginable way, and the Frittilary just closes 
its gorgeous wings for an instant, drops an inch or 
so, and is out from under the edge of the net in a 
second. It makes an irritating rustle with its wings as 
it flies out and leaves the collector to slowly untangle 
his net, prick his fingers, and keep his temper as 
he best can. 

Across to our right are the roofs aiiA gables of 
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Stoke House, a place that was once of some importance. 
We make for it down a short lane which turns oflf 
from the one we are in, and is a kind of carriage 
drive. The whole place as we get nearer, is full 
of mystery. First there is the soimd of rushing water, 
and we come upon what is almost a river. A river 
in our parts is rare — we are too high up in the hills for 
streams — and so we look at the water with a certain 
interest. Half of it has come from the great spring 
in the Gumey Slade valley, where our water-works 
are being made. There, shortly after its rise, it turns 
the wheel of a mill, as it has turned one for a thousand 
years and more, for a mill stood there when the 
Doomsday Survey was made. At this point the Slade 
water is joined by that from Crock's Bottom imder 
the old Roman camp, and the two run happily together 
along the edge of the College Wood and under the 
bridge at the foot of Nettlebridge hill. Later again, 
these waters are added to by those rising in the 
next vaUey at Ashwick Grove in the beautiful glen we 
call Strachey's wood. By now the stream is a small 
river, and this is the water we are watching as it comes 
tearing by Stoke House on its way through Edford to 
lose itself in the lakes at Mells Park. 

Stoke House itself, was once a well-built substantial 
place, — now it is fast becoming a ruin. It has 
a fine entrance hall, and there is panelled wood and 
moulded plaster in the fashion of its age. The rooms 
aire high, chilly and damp, and the old stairway was 
once imposing. Now emptiness, cobwebs and 
decay make the house look a fit meeting place for 
all the ghosts in the country-side. The water, too, 
which used to run by the back door between strongly 
built containing walls, has broken its bounds and 
fills the cellars and adds to the damp and destaiction. 
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Out at the back are roomy stables, and the groTinds and 
fine garden have evidently had money lavished on them 
in some by-gone time. The water has been led 
through the gardens, over falls, under arches, and 
between walls of stone, cut with care and set in cement, 
that must have cost a little forttme in their day. 
Yet Stoke House is in a most out-of-the-way place, 
and the situation is not one that invites, hemmed in 
as it is with hills that shut out much of the simshine. 
A himdred years ago and more, there was a fairly large 
paper-mill just to the left of the house, and adjoining 
this again, a log-wood factory. The paper works were 
of course so placed on account of the water, and the 
other factory probably for the same reason. The 
group of cottages to die rear of the big house, must 
have been for the work-people engaged. The place is 
strewn with ruins, — ruins of other cottages that have 
long since gone, while the great house has looked 
on until its own time has come. Some years ago 
I was wandering about down here, and just outside 
one of these old cottages was a fine flock of Blue 
Andalusian cocks and hens. They were well-bred 
and much superior to ordinary cottage fowls of their 
station. An old dame was feeding them out of her 
apron, and by way of opening a conversation I asked 
her what she called them. "Them be the Antidi- 
luv'ans " she said, evidently proud at being mistress 
of so great a word, and added that her son, who 
was coachman to Colonel so-and-so, "down the country" 
had sent her the eggs, and these hens were the result. 
Having inwardly pondered on the nature of the relation 
of the coachman, the colonel and the eggs, I asked 
if the fowls were not very old. "No they b'aint old," 
she said with some asperity, "there was another 
gentleman as asked me that afore. They b'aint more 
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than three year old, any o' em," and she went 
back into her cottage and slammed the door. The 
cottage has gone now, and the old hen-wife too, 
but a feather here and there of the " Antidiluv'ans " 
may still be seen among the plebeian poultry of the 
neighbourhood. 

Stoke House, if one may hazard a guess, was 
probably built by some owner of the paper mills, in 
days when the factory was in its prime and brought 
in a goodly revenue. The log-wood works helped 
to swell the income, for the blocks of wood were 
brought here from central America, and split into 
chips. These were laid in water to ferment until they 
formed the glossy green crystals that made part of the 
black dye used at Nettlebridge for wool, or for silk 
at Shepton MaUet. You wonder at first how anjrthing 
was ever brought to such a place to be manufactured, 
or when anything was manufactured, how it was 
ever taken away. In those days the . pack-horse, or 
donkey was the common carrier. You may still see 
at times, a long procession of the latter animals, each 
with two sacks slung across its back, taking coal 
from the pits, down the steep Mendip roads into the 
Wells valley. It is probably in this way that the 
paper, rags and dye, used or made at Stoke mills, 
moved to and fro. All that is left of the factory now, 
are the roots of its thick waUs, which gather about 
the stream, at the lower end of the gardeo. So much 
has gone altogether, that it is diflScult to believe it 
was ever important enough to employ the large number 
of hands that old persons tell us gained a livelihood at 
the mill, — ^I have been told that as many as a hundred 
worked there once. Turning from the ruins of 
the mill, let us follow up a tributary stream that 
joins the main body of water just at this point. Jt has 
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come from St. Ehmstan's Well some hundred yards 
or more away. The well is in the steep rocky side 
of the hill facing Stoke House. At the point where the 
carriage drive leading from the house to the village 
of Stoke, turns sharply on its right, it crosses a stone 
arch. The water rushing under the arch has just come 
over a fall a yard or two above, and this fall has 
helped to make a deep pool higher up, under some 
thickly growing trees and ferns. The background 
of this pool, is an upright slab of rock, and from 
beneath this comes the water we have been following 
up. It seems more than a mere spring, and in truth it 
is, for it is the outlet of an imderground stream.* 
Over at Stoke Lane village, a mile away and more, 
is a mill in a valley below the church. A well-filled 
brook, rising high up in the Mendips, in Doulting 
parish, turns the mill, and then races on into the valley 
below. The valley drops away fast, so that the 
stream hurries on apace, and for a quarter of a mile 
it goes merrily enough. Here, ages ago, it was brought 
into order, and worked an iron foundry. The iron 
works have long fallen into ruin, and the stream, 
free from restraint, gallops on again, past the 
crumbling walls. Presently the valley ceases to run 
downwards and rather abruptly begins to rise. Now 
the water had a choice of diflSculties. It could either 
fill the valley up, and make a huge lake, or find a 
hole in the bottom and escape as best it could, 
imdergroimd. It made the latter choice as the easier, 
and so just when the valley ceases to be a valley, 
the stream turned almost at right angles to the left, and 
made for the steep hillside. Before it reaches the 

^ On March 17th, Dom Whiteside gauged the water as it came from the well, 
and it appeared to be flowing at about the rate of 4^ million gallons in 
twenty-four hours. This was after heavy rain and is above the^usual &)w. 
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bank, it begins to run down an incline beneath closely 
growing hazels. For a yard or two it tumbles over 
great stones and splashes the ferns that cluster along its 
path. Then the stream twists roimd a boulder, and 
goes down faster and faster imtil it dives into a dark 
moss-lipped hole beneath a slab of rock. You can 
get quite close to this " slocker " and hear the water 
rushing away into the darkness along a path that 
no one as yet has ever trod. Some attempts have 
been made to follow the track of the stream with the 
hope of finding the caves that in all probability exist 
along its course, but with little success. This is 
the stream, then, that forms St. Dunstan's Well after its 
mysterious ramble imdergroxmd for about three 
quarters of a mile. Poets tell us of brooks that 
"babble" and "sing," and "talk,"— how we wish 
we knew their language, and could ask this one 
what it has seen — through what gaunt caves, past what 
strange shapes and white still forms in stalagmite 
it has come, since it last saw the light of day by 
the hazels and ferns in the warm valley up above ! 
Why the place is called St. Dunstan's Well, it is 
difficult to guess. It is so named in old maps, and the 
present Ordnance Survey maps perpetuate the title, 
so that it is not merely one of those names which 
we ourselves have given to places in the locality. We 
may leave these waters now,— leave them to their merry 
course, over the little weir where they froth and sparkle 
as if they were glad to be out into the light again, — 
leave them to run under the road we stand on, 
down another water-fall some 10 or 12 feet in height, 
till they join the main stream on the lavni by the 
great house, where we first met them. We continue 
the carriage drive out into the lane that leads to 
Stoke village by another way. Before we t^m to 
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go home, we walk a few yards to the left as there 
is something else to see. Immediately on the left are 
one or two cottages. I never pass them but what 
I think of the indignation of a lady who once lived 
there. She has been gone for ages now, so that it 
will not matter to relate her little woes. We had 
met several times, for the reason that when I took 
a party of boys to the cave close at hand, — to which 
we are just coming, — when they went in, I stayed 
outside. Now the dame in question had a next- 
door neighbour who was peaceful and old, and wore 
a stiff linen Somerset bonnet. She used to knit leaning 
against her door-post, so that I talked to the two 
ladies at once. On the day I write about, I was 
looking over the first lady*s gate at her " far*-e-well- 
summers " as they call Michaelmas-daisies in these parts. 
When she saw me looking, she came into the garden. 
I praised her flowers, and she excused them for 
** faultering " — the summer was getting over — ^and 
then I enquired for the old lady next door, who was not 
at her post. ** I don't know how she be,'* she 
answered, and then proceeded to " becall *' her 
neighbour with great violence and her whole vocabulary. 
It was not a large one, and hence there was a good deal 
of repetition, but I managed to gather that a week 
or two since, the dames had had an ** upsetment." The 
lady who was talking, assured me that it was not 
her fault — " she had never said nothing to her " — which 
was probably a good deal truer than she meant it to be, 
but that the other lady had "flirted her tails at 
her '* as she was coming back from the mutual pump. 
Why the dame had drawn her skirts round her so 
rudely, I failed to gather, not from lack of information 
but from inability to keep up with it. The boys 
were calling to me from the cave, so, just saying 
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some of the usual platitudes about making peace again, 
I came away. At the cave's entrance were four 
boys, considerably dirtier than when I left them. 
They were ready to go home and so we started. 
The cave is to be foimd in the coppice just beyond 
the cottages, and only a yard or two off the road. It is 
not a large one — at least if you don't know your way 
about it — and fortimately in those days when I took 
boys there frequently, the higher criticism had not been 
brought to bear upon its possibilities. Some year or so 
after the time I am writing of, the late Fr. Bruno 
Kenglebacher found a horrible passage that promises 
much and ends in disappointment. A flat crack 
between two slightly parted blocks of limestone is 
just wide enough to push yourself into, if you lie 
on your back. This crevice is some eight or ten feet in 
length. Very slowly you work yourself through on 
your back, with your nose pressing the upper stone. 
The strata-crack dips to the left, and if you move in 
that direction, — and of course there is a tendency 
to go down hill — the crack narrows so much, that 
you jam hopelessly. The only time I tried this evil 
hole, I stuck firmly after I had drawn myself in 
some way. At first I thought the upper stone had 
moved, and was slowly pinning me down, expecting in 
another moment to he squeezed flat. Struggling was 
no use, nor was there much room for the exercise, 
and the little movement I could make, only worked me 
further from help. At last when I had stuck for 
about ten minutes, one of the party who had gone 
in first, wanted to . return. With this help at my 
head, and someone pulling at my feet, inch by inch 
I was worked out of the jaws of this stone jin, back 
into the main cave, and so to daylight. Beyond this 
xmpleasant passage, the cave is fairly easy, but there^f^ 
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not much to see, and the winding crevice is never 
very wide. At last it stops altogether, and hitherto 
nobody has found a further way. Still the cave ought 
to be carefully explored by an expert, for both from the 
nature of the rock, and from the fact that the waters of 
St. Dimstan's Well have tunnelled in this direction 
there may be untold beauties hidden within almost 
arm's length. 

The "Duke of Buckingham's Himting-box" in this 
parish is another place to see. It is now a ruin, and we 
are left to conjecture that the unhappy George Villiers 
who was assassinated at Portsmouth, .... but 
surely we have been far enough to-day, without walking 
another mile-and-a-half to look at the place ? 

Ethelbert Horne. 
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AUBREY DE VERE.^ 



'^^HE publication of Mr. Wilfrid Ward's Memoir of 
VU Aubrey de Vere, regarded from the literary, 
the social, and the religious points of view, but 
especially from the latter, is an event of importance to 
the Catholic world which is certain of increasing 
recognition, as the too-yoimg people of to-day cease to be 
too young to take in its significance and to apprehend its 
value. Its appeal of example to those people of to-day, 
who, while they are not too young to understand this 
story of a lofty life, always benign and beautiful 
because " the Lord was the light thereof,'* have 
enough of their youth before them to be influenced 
by it in the exercise of intellect, taste, and will, cannot 
be too strongly urged. Rarely has it been given to 
any biographer to handle such material, to retrace 
without the need of the slightest touch of caution, 
avoidance, or apology, the course of a life so much 
prolonged, and also to be able to lend the glow and 
the tint of personal association, appreciation, confidence, 
and regret to his close and faithful record of that 
career. 

It woTild be difl&cult to convey the impression of 
the man given by his biographer, without lingering 
over his picture of Aubrey de Vere's early youth, 
passed, as his old age also was passed, in the home 
of the de Vere family, Curragh Chase, county Limerick. 
He was an Irishman, but not a Celt, and although there 

* " Aubrey de Vere : A. Memoir." By Wilfrid Ward. Longmans, Oreen & Co. 
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are some cliroiiiclers who would refuse that title to 
the "imported'' of the after-Conquest period, and 
still more rigorously to the Carolinian and later 
Cromwellian " planted " folk, it assuredly belongs, if 
it may be won by patriotism and poetry, to Aubrey 
de Vere, and to his elder brother, Sir Stephen, who died 
quite recently at the age of ninety-three. Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, their father, was himself a poet, and author of 
the fine drama "Mary Tudor." Their mother was 
a lady of high birth, culture, and refinement ; their 
home was spacious, dignified, well ordered, the abode 
of warm affection, household duty, and the charities 
of life. "It had few distractions," writes Mr. Ward, 
" and literature appears to have been its chief 
incident." In these words we have the foundation, 
origin, and simimary of Aubrey de Vere's intellectual 
constitution. Literature, in the widest sense, but 
with preference of its more elegant, picturesque, 
poetic, philosophic and artistic forms, fully fed his 
fine intellect, supplied all demands, save those of the 
spirit, and turned out its devotee in his early manhood 
as a rare example of culture advanced to the high 
standard of modesty, and of great talents without 
a taint of cocksureness, and therefore delightful to 
his fellows. Home, literature, nature, these were the 
boy's first loves. The absence of change — it would 
be called " stagnation " in these days — in his home, 
where with all its homeliness, life was stately — was 
his heart/s desire. For this we have his own word, and 
give it here, because, although his early years must 
find but brief mention, it is a proof too striking to 
be omitted of the consistency of the character of one 
in whose case " the child is father of the man." He 
writes of this period : 
No change was desired by us and none ,^.cMa^Q|g^[^ndB 
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of early spring waved the long massee of daffodils till they made a 
confused though rapturous splendour in the lake close by, just 

as they had done the year before Each year the 

blackbird gave us again its rough strong note Elach 

year we watched the succession of flowers, and if the bluebell 
or the cowslip came a little before or after its proper time, we 
felt as much aggrieved as the child who misses the word he is 
accustomed to in the story heard a hundred times before. 

While those daffodils waved yearly, and those 
cowslips and bluebells jostled each other in their haste 
to fill the hands of their lovers, the boy who communed 
with the poets, " his high-bom kinsmen," was reading, 
reading, reading ! And the poets of his predilection 
were men still living ! 

From all the evidence we have, we may draw the 
conclusion, fitly to be mentioned here, as will presently 
be shown, that the strongest and most cherished 
attachment ever felt by Aubrey de Vere, was love 
for his father. In friendship also he was affectionate 
and constant, but in his filial attitude there was 
revealed that fine facidty of reverence, which his 
biographer regards as his most characteristic trait. 
Mr. Ward writes : 

Towards the men of genius, moral or intellectual, who influenced 
his li& and thought, this feeling was almost unbounded, but 
towards his father above all. 

Its first manifestation to us belongs to his early 
youth and probably had a large share in the deter- 
mining of the trend of his genius and the " hon aloi " of 
its flight. Of course the young poet had fallen under 
the spell of Byron, as most of his elders had fallen — and 
there stayed — 

But one single remark from his father transferred his allegiance 
from Byron to Wordsworth as being the first poet of the age. 

K we had the date of this transition it would be 
interesting to compare it with that of '* EnglishJBards 
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and Scotch Reviewers." If any trace of the influence 
of his first " Master '' is to be found in the poems of 
Aubrey de Vere it is in his sense of the awe and 
inspiration of Nature's great features and actions, but 
this is not a thorough suggestion : there is no Byronic 
recklessness at the back of it, but always the divine 
control. The sea is in tumult, but the poet sees 
the Hand that holds it in its hollow, and hears the 
Voice that prescribes the limit at which its proud waves 
shall be stayed. And this was alwajrs so. The noble 
nature of Aubrey de Vere must at any period of 
the world's social history have shone amid " the 
inhuman dearth" of its like. It was to a soul full 
of reverence and the spirit of obedience, a mind 
charged with knowledge, trained in research, held 
in the order of lucid reasoning by the priceless grace of 
humility, and a heart consecrated to those ** charities " 
which are " the fulfilling of the Law," that the crowning 
grace of conversion was given ** after many days " ; but 
Aubrey de Vere had always been religious* The 
Irish gentry of the "Ascendency" Order lived — amid 
a Catholic population — in ignorance of the Catholic 
Faith as complete, complacent, and contemptuous as 
the ignorance of the English * Sahibs ' in the East, 
of the religions of the various "wallahs" who serve 
them under the restrictions of caste, and the even less 
interesting swarms of the Bazaar. They liked their 
people, even recognised their virtues, but never thought 
that these might possibly exist in consequence of their 
religion, not in spite of it : they enjoyed a comfortable 
and weU-foimded sense of security in their unacknow- 
ledged consciousness of the influence of the Catholic 
priests, but they did not trace that influence to its 
source. Aubrey de Vere went farther than most of 
the Order in question, for he resented the prevalent 
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non-recognition by English " opinion " of the Celtic 
people's fine qualities of patience and resignation, their 
content with very little, and their piety. The story 
of the Irish Famine in the forties, furnishes one of the 
most interesting episodes in the pre-Catholic life of 
Aubrey de Vere. It gives us a glance at his labours in 
that awful time of a nation's woe, which England 
treated at first with languid indifference and all 
through with supreme ineptitude, from sheer want 
of knowledge. How he suffered, how he grieved, how 
he worked, and how deeply his poet-soul was stirred, 
may be read in his letters to Mrs. Villiers, who was 
then one of his most devoted friends, but was to be the 
most widely and longest estranged by his conversion. 
A few lines only can be quoted here in illustration 
of the curious contradiction which was then and is 
still implied by the attitude of the Irish Protestants 
towards the faith of their Catholic compatriots. 
Aubrey de Vere, telling of a visit to a part of the 
country more wild than his own district, writes : 

In one day I have sat within nearly eighty mud hovels, 
without chimneys or windows — the roof bo low that you could 
not (in some cases) stand upright, and within and without a 
mass of squalidness. Many a trait of native goodness, or even 
refinement, I have noticed in such an abode — many a countenance 
I have marked traced with the characters of goodness, long 
endurance, and piety, though seen dimly through a veil not 
only of pallor and smoke, but one worn by the blasts and 
rain of many an adverse year. And in the midst of these 
horrors I have seen strange gleams of humour, and heard many 
a sad tale told with a gay indifference .... I am sure thaib 
the poor are on the whole the best. In all those homes of 
misery I never heard an impatient murmtir. 

Why? Had not the writer, son and representative 
of a most humane landlord in a less aflBicted district, 
and himself a gentleman of high culture, exten8i|i[^ 
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knowledge of men and manners, acute sensibilities, and 
poetic instinct, practical religion according to his light, 
and a sense of duty to his neighbour which acknow- 
ledged the claims of the papistical poor, ever asked 
himself in those days whence came that unaccountable 
patience of theirs, tibat submissive endurance which he 
was too true a ** seer '^ not to recognize as outside and 
above the gifts of Nature? No, otherwise he would 
have found the answer in the Catholic Faith which 
makes of Catholic homes, be they palaces or hovels, 
the dwelling-places of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 
But the hour was not yet come. Aubrey de Vere 
had to prove himself a faithful servant of the 
recompensing Gx)d, unrecognised as yet by him 
in His outward manifestation, the Catholic Church, 
before he was to be led by the way of intellectual 
enlightenment of his reason, and fervent assent of 
his heart, into the One Fold. 

If we are to understand the phases of the evolution 
which was completed in him with results that made his 
life beautiful on all sides of it, we must bear in mind 
that Aubrey de Vere was profoundly reverential by 
nature. He possessed the enviable faculty of enthusiasm, 
and found ample scope for its expenditure during 
the years in which he was free to indulge his tastes and 
only a vague " understanding that he was to take orders 
some time,'* came limping behind him while he trod 
the pleasant paths of poetry, art, travel, friendships, 
refined society, and hero-worship. 

Mr. Ward gives us the master-key to the young man's 
character just after we learn that his earliest friend was 
Sir Rowan Hamilton, the Irish Astronomer Royal, of 
whom de Vere wrote : 

I used to sit up with him in his bedroom until ><fiear sunrise, 
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while he held such diacouree as I suppose was the best com- 
pensation I could have had for never hearing that of Coleridge. 

Under the influence of Hamilton, the empire of 
C5oleridge whom he never saw, and WordsworUi with 
whom he formed a close friendship, over Aubrey 
de Vere's "Life of thought*' was established, and 
Wordsworth " became his hero." 

Hero and idol as Wordsworth was to him long 
before he knew the Lake poet personally, never- 
theless the critic of eighteen — of whom, Richard 
Holt Hutton said many years after that he would 
influence and help his generation more by hia 
critical studies of our great poets than by anything 
else — could bear to find fault with hira, and did 
so in an amazing letter to Hamilton. It has the 
acuteness of perception that Bryon revealed in scathing 
scorn of Wordsworth's " pedlars and spades and id genus 
omne^^^ but which this marvellous boy clothes in 
picturesque philosophy. "His lifelong predilection" 
says Mr. Ward, "was for picturesque and romantic 
themes : the love of grandeur and of heroism drew him 
to the Middle Ages." In his University career at 
Trinity College, Dublin, there is little remarkable 
except the uncongeniality of it. He wrote to Hamilton, 
just before he went up : 

I have been so long engaged in studying English poetry and 
metaphysics, together with some adyanced classics, that I think the 
effort and sacrifice of time would not be at all repaid by getting 
high honours. I have a particular dislike to almost all the 
nniversitycotirse. I hate Juvenal, never could understand Persius, 
and indeed think very little of Latin poetry. It was an imitative, 
not a creative art. 

We may imagine what the Powers that were would 
have thought of such a declaration of unfaith, and 
wonder how the sequel would have struck^ them. 
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Having put Trinity off his mind he writes: 

I am extremely anxiotis at present to bring out a translation of 
Sophocles, and have just finished my version of the " Antigone." 

The following passage (page 314 of the Memoir) 
offers an example of Mr. Ward's discrimination, and 
explains the notion, prevalent among his less intimate 
acquaintance, that Aubrey de Vere had no sense of 
humour. 

There was also a delightful, though limited, sense of 
humour apparent in Aubrey's conversation.' His readiness 
to admire, coupled with his acute powers of observation, 
gave him a quality which may be described as the opposite 
to that of the caricaturist. The caricaturist sees in 
everything primarily its grotesque suggestions or associations : 
and it is his gift to see the grotesque most accurately, 
while he exaggerates its proportions. So, too, with Aubrey 
de Vere's sense of what was most opposite to the ludicrous. 
He was eqtiaUy removed from the nil admirari of the hlast man 
of the world and from the indiscriminate enthusiasm of the 
uneducated. He saw with extraordinary keenness and in most 
instances truly, the distinctive genius, intellectual and spiritual, 
of those minds which especially appealed to him : and he loved to 
think of them as ideal embodiments of traits which in fact often 
existed imperfectly and with considerable hupan aUoy. 

' This is quite true ; bat that sense was rarely appealed to by popalar subjects. 
Of current jokes he was as innocently unaware as Mr. Sergeant Warren, the author 
of "Ten Thousand a Year/' himself. The following instance of the Sergeant's 
ignorance of contemporary minstrelsy of the popular order afforded huge 
gratification to the Bench, the Bar, the audience in Court, and Society^ 
when the anecdote reached it, during the hearing of the celebrated " Windham 
Case." It was sou^t to prove that an unhappy young gentleman named 
Windham, was of unsound mind, and that his property ought to be removed 
from his own control. Among other evidence, more or less droll, it was 
alleged seriously that Mr. Windham was in the habit of singing "I wish I 
was with Nancy, In the Strand, in the Strand," — a refrain with which London 
had rung for months, — ^and Mr. Sergeant Warren enquired with stem 
solemnity concerning the status of this "person of the name of Nancy." The 
delight occasioned by such a disclosure of the learned Seigeant*s "aloofness" 
from popular topics may be supposed. The harmless ditty immediately preceded 
" Pop goes the Weasel " of almost immortal memory. /^ ^ ^ ^ T ^ 
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Is not the " idea " of Aubrey de Vere all the more 
sweet and gracious because, no doubt, a few gray 
Geese did sail in his Swan-fleet? 

After this old student had contentedly left Trinity 
College without academic distinction, the story of 
his life was the most ideal that can be imagined, 
meaning, of course, hia ideal : by fortune he was 
so favoured that he might do what he liked, 
and by nature and grace that what he liked was 
" all that doth become a man,*' on lines which 
are chosen only by the elect. His associates were 
among the finest spirits which were touched to fine 
issues in an highly favoured epoch ; his studies were of 
all that was noblest in the thought and literature of the 
old world, and every aspect of the changes that were 
passing on the new. It is pleasant to bear in mind that 
"none of his intellectual idols were ever shattered." 
Perhaps the very earliest of these, not a poet, was 
Edmund Burke. John Cashel Hoey, one of his much 
later friends was also a devotee of llieir great country- 
man, and it was their custom still to compare impressions 
and to quote from his works when they were both 
old men. 

From 1835, we trace this very imusual young man's 
perception of the flaws in the system of religion in 
which he was trained, but not yet any doubt or mis- 
giving about his own future as a Protestant clergyman. 
There was no hurry ; the matter coidd wait ; this was 
all. But in that year he wrote to Hamilton concerning 
" The desecration wrought by the Dean of St. Patrick's 
in disinterring the remains of Swift and Stella for 
anatomical examinations " — 

We can hardly be astonislied at the downfall of the Church when 
the venerating and meditative piety which built up the^j^hurch, 
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that piety " Which looks upon the dost of num with awe/' is so far 
extinct among ns as to allow of such things taking place. 

Similar gleams of the Imninous intellect and candid 
spirit whose course it is a delight to trace, abound 
in the narrative. 

At Oxford, in 1838, he formed a friendship, destined 
to be lifelong, with Henry Taylor, the author of 
* Philip van Artevelde,' in whose Avtohiography he 
holds an honourable place. Three years later he first 
met Wordsworth, his youth's ideal, and his description 
of the Rydal Bard is highly, perhaps unintentionally, 
amusing. (It would tend to comfirm our misgiving 
that when one is devoted to certain poetry it is just 
as well to keep clear of the poet, only that to this 
Aubrey de Vere himself offered so shining an exception). 
His disciple declares ** the old Druid " to be all that 
an admirer of his writings should expect, and he 
then teUs what that visitor is sure to receive : 

He (Wordsworth) talks in a manner very peculiar. As for 
duration, it is from the rising up of the sun to the going down of 
the same. As for quality, a sort of thinking aloud, a perpetual 
purring of satisfaction. He is by nature audible as well as visible, 
and goes on uttering his being just as a fountain continues to flow 
or a star to shine. 

Of course this precedes a splendid eidogy, but to the 
ordinary non-poeticized perception it presents a bore. 
Here is a charming example of the inversion of a fact : 

Wordsworth, says Aubrey de Vere, said once to me that he was very 
glad to have met a person *' capable of appreciating his poetry as I 
did." His entire simplicity often makes him say those tilings which 
are in truth as far removed from vanity as possible. 

Whose the vanity here, and whose the simplicity ? 

He (Wordsworth) says, adds de Vere, that Landor is mad, 
adding that he himself heard him advising a lady not to teach 
her daughters to read much, but to be careful about their singing 
and dancing. He calls Mr. Sydney Smith " a miserable old man." 
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The mere list of names in the Index to the chapters 

of Mr. Ward's Memoir which tell the story of Aubrey 

de Vere at Oxford, Cambridge and (for the first time) 

Rome, furnishes an extraordinarily interesting and 

instructive epitome of the intellectual movement of 

the time, especially in matters ecclesiastical. Here 

we find the poet and student ''doubled" by the 

acute observer and candid critic, and his letters become 

simply invaluable, especially after the great personality 

of Newman takes a lasting place in them. The 

" Tractarian '* period has never been so pictorially treated 

as in this book : the once famous Oxford and Cambridge 

controversy comes back invested with vivid personal 

interest, as the men who conducted it are sketched 

from life by the pen of the eager onlooker. In one 

of the most remarkable letters in the collection, 

addressed to his sister on Christmas Day, 1838, he 

writes : 

Oiford delighted me far beyond my expectations. If I may 
judge by the kindness with which I was treated, it quite as well 
deaenres to be called a city of courtesy as of learning. Newman 
is the most monkish-looking man I ever saw — very dignified, 
▼ery ascetical, and so very humble and gentle in his manner that it 
would almost have the air with which the Jesuits are reproached 
if it were not accompanied by an equally remarkable simplicity. 

In 1841, Aubrey de Vere met "the object of 
periiaps the most ideal friendship of his life," Sara 
Coleridge : to this friendship we are indebted for letters 
which form a treasure of narrative poetry, descriptive 
criticism, revelation of character, current observation of 
men and events, and " appreciations " of literature and 
art. Indeed his three women friends, Mrs. Coleridge, 
Miss Fenwick, and Mrs. Villiers, elicited from him, 
by different kinds of attraction, through various 
channels of sympathy, the very best of his intellect, and, 
the deepest of his feelings towards all the objects of his 
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regard and solicitude. This comes out very strongly 
after his first visit to Rome, which was a grave event 
in his life although he was not to realise its significance 
for a considerable time. His life was divided between 
his Irish home, — where he was entirely happy in his 
relations with his parents, his kin, his neighbours, — 
his books, his literary labours of love, and his extensive 
correspondence. His occasional visits of a few months 
to London, where he knew everybody whom he would 
have regarded as worth knowing, went everywhere, saw 
everything within the same limitation, and acquired 
skill in the " analysing of social scenes and characters " 
to which Mr. Ward calls special attention, furnish 
delightful reading. There is hardly recorded a person 
of real distinction in those distinguished days who does 
not appear on his list for notice, passing with a word, 
or posing, unconsciously, for a portrait. It would 
be pleasant to quote several of these, but two typical 
examples must suflSce. With the first, Mr. de Vere 
indulged his friend Mrs. Edward Villiers, writing from 
the house of his uncle. Lord Monteagle, in May, 1845. 
It is worth noting that he had previously been 
seeing Hartley Coleridge, Tennyson, James Spedding, 
the Carlyles, Edward Fitzgerald, Monckton Milnes, 
Browning, Lawrence, Moxon, Wordsworth, Faber 
(Apropos of whom Wordsworth said that a poet should 
not be a clergyman, and that poetry demanded the 
whole man), Brookfield, Rogers, and others on the 
three days proceeding the event, which he describes 349 
foUows : 

We had a great dinner-party here a day or two ago — it included 
Whewell, Hallam, Macauky, and Mihnan, the first three such 
inordinate talkers by reputation that I was on the watch to see which 
would put the other down, as some great stag in our park always 
puts the others down. Whewell I like very much — ^he is a hearty, 
genial, honest man, with an enormous physical force of intellect (if 
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the plirmae may be admitted) which beats down all obstacles like 
iha broad brow of the buU. Macaulay is fax from being ill- 
conditioned : but he is rather bluff and goodhumoured than genial. 
His mind is evidently a very robust one — it has also ardour enough 
to fuse togeth^ into new combinations the mass of strange and 
disorderly knowledge with which his great memory litters it. It 
has also a self-confidence which belongs to narrowness, and an 
uUer inappreciation of all matters which it cannot wield and twist 
about, but which greatly increases his energy and apparent force : 
but I could observe in it no trace of orginality, depth, breadth, 
elevation, subtlety, comprehensiveness, spirituality — in one word, 
none of the attributes of greatness. He is a strong man, and will 
do his day's work honestly, before his day is done. I should think 
he d^pises falsehood, and likes, if not Truth, at least the 
exhilaration of a htmt after Truth.' 

Upon this extract Mr. Ward remarks: ** Aubrey's 
Bensitive, and in some respects fastidious, temperament 
was, however, evidently irritated as well as interested 
by the 'mighty talkers,' whom he characterises as 
' overbearing, loud, and discourteous.' " He must have 
exercised the faculties of "a chiel amang them takin' 
notes " with great alacrity and acuteness to sum up the 
performing guests as he did, and to analyse them with 
such precision as the following sentences possess : 

It is not that they intentionally violate the rules of social 
propriety, but that they do not perceive any except the most 
obvious and conventional. They seem to have come out to make a 
display, and dash in with much more eagerness than real self- 
possession and with very ungainly movements of mind. Even 
for women I think they have little of reverence or kindliness, 
and in fact I like the stiff English manner better. 

' The joanial abounds, about this date, in brief remarks curiously indicative 
of the gentleiiess and sympathy of the young man, as yet untried by life which 
aometiiDes insptree those yirtaes, but not necessarily. These qualities, innate in him, 
oome oat stron^y in his reference to Mrs. H. N. Coleridge and her stories of 
old times. In August, 1845, he writes about a long visit to her, during which 
she talked mnch ci Sonthey, and adds: *'Her garrulity was more interesting 
to me than MacanlaVs converBation could have been." C^ r\r^n\o 
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The second example is very brief, but it means a 
great deal in the future of the life of the writer; 
for after Wordsworth he made Tennyson a sort of 
divinity of the intellect. 

He (Tennjraon) is the most intereBting man I ever met, he writes, 
except Henry Taylor, so full of the humanities, so original, and yet 
so rich in sympathy for all that is natural. 

There is no record of the literary society of the 
middle period of the nineteenth century at once so 
candid, kindly, enthusiastic, acute, and characteristic as 
that which we find in the diary and letters of Aubrey de 
Vere. He knew all the greater and most of the lesser 
lights, (among the latter he persistently classed himself), 
and he frankly admired them ; on a few he bestowed a 
sort of deep regard almost peculiar to him, so full was it 
of generosity, of luminous intellectual appreciation, so 
single-minded, and free from the least taint of jealousy. 
The ** great company" of that period seems "a world 
away" from us now, and perhaps no figure among 
it is more completely withdrawn from representation 
than that of Aubrey de Vere, as we follow it through 
the pages of Mr. Ward's enchanting Memoir. 

It is good to contemplate him thus in the heyday 
of his intellectual and social life; to pause and look 
back upon the unclouded record ; to remember the 
respect for and interest in religion, which ruled his 
mind and governed his life, if we would fully take in 
the momentous meaning and effect of the event which 
was impending over him at the beginning of July, 
1846. One of the most charming letters in the valuable 
collection comprised in the Memoir was written to 
Sir Aubrey de Vere by his devoted son on the 29th of 
June, 1846 : it is chiefly concerned with Macready, 
the famous tragedian, whom he had just met, and 
who had promised to advise upon Sir Aubrey's noble 
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drama, " Mary Tudor/* This letter gives the best 
description of Macready off the stage that to our 
knowledge exists, and is therefore very valuable from 
the literary point of view, but it also has a pathetic 
significance which gives it a place apart/ 

There is no trace of "a sorrow in the song" or 
" a winter in the year " of the writer, before the period 
of the Irish Famine, previously alluded to, but a sorrow 
which no public event could impose, a winter, which 
only the chill and darkness of a great bereavement could 
spread before his sight and his soul, were coming upon 
him. On the 2nd of July he made the following entry 
in his diary : This is not only a landmark in his own life, 
but a report of a stage in the history of the Tractarian 
Movement, destined to take so important a place in 
his own future story. In the following remarks he 
imconsciously gives away the whole situation : 

H. Taylor and I went to breakfast with Mr. Rogers (Samuel 
Rogers the Poet) — and met Mr. Macready and Captain Lyons — 
much pleasant conversation, bat the old man seemed a little less 
vigorous than he used. I called on Mr. Richards, who seemed 
much worn and had grown very gray. He said that more 
conversions must be looked for, — (it is noticeable that the writer 
does not say 'perversions' even to his diary) — ^and spoke with 
severe disapprobation of the converts to Romanism, especially 
Mr. Oakeley. He mentioned a new Institution at Harrow for the 
purpose of training choristers, at which Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble 
(both of them as firm as ever, the latter had not read Newman's 
book), had preached. He spoke also of a great Monastery which 
the Jesuits were going to set up in Wales and said they would 
'convert the Principality.' He spoke in despair of the Irish 
Church — of the English he said we must go on ' hoping against 
hope.' From him and F. Calvert, I heard that there were great 

* One of Macready*8 remarks on that occasion might be commended to the 
anarchs of the drama of to-day, with reason if not efficacy. ** Shakespeare " he said^ 
" was as wonderful in his knowledge of stage effect as in everything else, and all the 
alterations in his text made by managers have been for the worse." ^<^ i 
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efforts now being made in onr (the English) Church to revive 
conventual institutions, confession, Ac, but he confessed that the 
Catholic (Tractarian) movement had received a decided check from 
the conversions. 

If the even current of Aubrey de Vere's life had not 
been violently interrupted just at this moment, and 
his attention and thoughts turned away from the 
subject, it seems almost impossible that he could have 
failed to perceive the true import of those sentences 
which his own hand had written. He woiJd surely 
have then discerned the absurdity of the making of 
great efforts to revive the most essential institutions of 
the Enemy, and felt the surrender implied in the fear 
of a check to the movement, by conversions which 
were the manifest and reasonable result of that move- 
ment which revealed the sense of those "Institutions.'* 
The Tractarians despaired of the Irish Church. Well 
they might, for that curious entity, consistent and 
persistent in ** No Popery " at all events, included 
every tittle and tendency of the Tractarian Movement 
in its comprehensive and hearty Anathema. In the 
diary of the previous year and at this same date 
(Jime 29th) when a passing shade had just been cast 
upon " The merrj^ London Life " of the de Vere family 
by an illness of Sir Aubrey*s, we find these words : 

I went to Mr. Dodsworth's church and heard Dr. Pusey preach a 
sermon like the reverie of a saint. 

This alone would reveal to Mr. Ward's readers who 
are Aubrey de Vere's compatriots, a point that Mr. Ward 
is a generation too late to appreciate in full, namely, 
the gap which already divided the Irish Churchman of 
brilliant intellect and serene soul from the vast majority 
of his co-religionists. 

We pass, in that dreadful period of the Irish Famine, 
from the 29th of June to the 3rd of July, 1846, only 
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five days later, when Aubrey de Vere was summoned to 
the deathbed of his father. He records the passing of 
Sir Aubrey de Vere in a form most beautiful for its 
simplicity, for its revelation of the great, gentle, 
humble, learned, poetic spirit that was passing — but in 
no Addisonian mode of exhibition of **how a Christian 
can die'* — in its picture of grief, intense, abiding, 
yet submissive, and suggestion of the subdued and 
altered outlook on the world — on that which henceforth 
life may give, and also that which life never can give — 
that was to be the writer's own from that hour. The 
sonnets written shortly after his father's death are among 
his best poetry. His letter to Mrs. Villiers written in 
October, 1816, is a wonderful picture of Aubrey de Vere's 
strong quality of dutifulness, as well as a presentment 
of his father's character which ought to have a place in 
the choicest collection of the higher thoughts of men. 
He at once set about the work of Sir Aubrey's later days, 
attending diligently at the Relief Committees or Road 
Sessions, and as he tells his dear old friend, learning 
how to make use of his eyes. Not only the starving 
people of Ireland, but those who were honestly 
striving to mitigate their misery, had sustained a 
terrible loss by the death of Sir Aubrey de Vere : his 
son strove hard to make up to them for that which no 
power could make up for to himself, and he had his 
reward in the strengthening, chastening, elevating, 
sanctifying influences which ** rained " on him. He 
might have become merely "a person of culture," a 
dilettante, a refined amateur of Art — (a poseur he never 
could have been) — stepping only in the dainty ways of 
life, irreproachable indeed, as the world understands 
reproach — not at all after the fashion of the Distributor 
of the Talents — but no more : even his inborn birth- 
right of poetry, might have led him to ideals,^^^ 
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pure and elevated indeed, but far short of that altitude 
at which his works stand in the ranks of God-given and 
to-God-rendered lyrics, but for that fiery trial. 

From that time forward the characteristic qualities of 
Aubrey de Vere's mind and disposition impress us with 
increasing force and offer added attraction, and his 
letters have wider, more diversified interest. To this 
period belong his very beautiful poem, "A Year of 
Sorrow " and his work entitled ** English Misrule and 
Irish Misdeeds," of which Lord John Manners, now 
Duke of Rutland, wrote : " This most remarkable and 
stirring book is the most valuable contribution to our 
Irish political literature since the days of Burke." That 
book is well worth reading to-day, although, thank Gt>d, 
it comes under the despised denomination of "ancient 
history," with respect to many of the ills which it 
exposes. It procured for Aubrey de Vere the privilege 
of a letter from Carlyle which reads like a caricature of 
the Sage by a heavy-handed artist, and one from 
Montalembert in which we find a delightful example of 
the dexterity of that fine mind in appreciation without 
a taint of flattery, and in the ** nutshell " method of 
putting things. Having confessed that he had never 
previously thought of Aubrey de Vere ** hut as a poet,** 
and after he has ingeniously fashioned that admission 
into a graceful compliment, the writer proceeds : 

Your style is most racy and spirited ; and what I still more 
admire is the sincerity and impartiality of your judgement. A 
mind so completely free from all national or religious prejudice I 
have scarcely ever found, partictdarly amongst Anglo-Saxon or 
Anglo-Norman authors. The fundamental idea of your plea, that 
of two different Englanda constantly in contrast with each other, is, 
in my opinion, the best explanation of all that the liberal Catholics 
have to admire and to deplore in the British Nation. 

Of course it was not within the sphere of Monta- 
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lembert's knowledge to appraise the anomaly of such a 
book by an Irish Protestant ! 

Shortly after their father's death the elder of the 
de Vere brothers joined the Catholic Church. It is 
impossible to resist the insertion of the short story of his 
conversion here ; it is so simple, so strangely contrasted 
with that of the protracted processes intellectual and 
spiritual, by which Aubrey de Vere was brought to the 
Abiding City. 

His (Stephen's) change, says Mr. Ward, was not due primarily to 
intellectual causes. He was deeply impressed with the goodness of 
the Irish Catholic peasantry to whom he devoted his life. 

His brother writes to Sara Coleridge (in 1851), 
concerning a pamphlet of Stephen's (subject imnamed) : 

He wrote it in a few days in the broken intervals of his 
charities — feeding the hungry, teaching the young, and nursing 
the dying, — only brought into his house (Curragh Chase) to die. 
You are aware that he became a Roman Catholic some years ago. 
He never read a line of the High Church writers, saying that their 
works were all patchwork, and he could smell Romanism in them a 
mile off. He read very little, but mused, and prayed, and said that 
it was his reflections and obaervationa that converted him. Some 
people attributed it to the prayers of the poor. 

Evidently the writer was not seriously touched by 
this notion, but the last sentence of the letter is the 
following : 

I used to have great philosophic objections or antipathies to 
Rome. Now that I read of Roman tenets in Roman books, I am 
amazed at the vastness of that philosophy which lurks unconsciously, 
in the most practical and only historical form of Christianity. 

The date of this letter is February 17th, 1851. On 
the 15th of November of the same year he writes, to 
the same dear friend, annoimcing the fact of his 
reception into the Catholic Church that same morning. 
His letter is so wise, so calm, so full of force andi^ 
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humility, of miderstanding and conviction, so clearly 
reasoned in its brief apologia and heartfelt in its 
submission, that it would be of great value, might it be 
reproduced in leaflet form, to all Catholics to whom 
inquirers come, like the reverent among the number 
of those of old who asked, casually or anxiously: — 
"What say you of Christ?'' 

We cannot dwell on this divine event to which the 
whole of Aubrey de Vere's being had for so long 
moved ; but we may give one backward glance at the 
sentence, quoted above, in reference to his brother's 
conversion, and then look on from its date (February 17, 
1851) to his fond, brotherly, glowing letter to his 
sister, Mrs. Robert O'Brien, written on the 10th of 
December, concerning his conversion, in which we find 
the following : — 

How does Grace's farm get on? Tell her I wish I coidd 

drive with her to see it in her pony carriage; she will have 

the prayers of the poor with her all her life, and they are 
next to the ministry of angels. 

With his conversion, there seems to have come a 
quickening and burnishing of all his talents, an 
enhancement of his fine moral qualities, an accession 
of his already rare tenderness of heart and serene 
refinement of feeling and demeanour. His quiet- 
mindedness was deepened; his aloofness from the 
" hurly-burly " was even more marked, his immunity 
from ** the contagion of the world's slow stain " was 
doubly secure. A lofty ideal of friendship had always 
been his, assisted by the rare generosity and capacity of 
enthusiasm that made him ever eager to see the good, 
and incredulous of the evil in those for whom he cared, 
and filled him with constant admiration and trust in 
regard to them. All his life is a record of friendships 
almost sublime on his part. There.^ i^ ^thing more 
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beautiful in all his writings than the record of his grief 
for the loss of his parents severally : the sense of it 
remained with him to the last, although his father 
died in '46, his mother ten years later, and he in 1902. 
Wordsworth died in 1850, and in '97, Aubrey de Vere 
wrote to Miss Norton as follows : 

I rejoice to be able to think of yon now in conjunction with 
thoughts of Wordsworth's land, and of that lovely region of which 
he was the great Prophet and Priest, and which I have visited 

every year, or almoet every year, since his death It is 

rich to me in associations — including those connected with my 
Father. 

A sketch of those years in the life of this great 
gentleman which intervened between the Conversion 
that governed its course, and his final return to Ireland 
in his seventy-fourth year (1887), is out of the reach of 
our attempt to place before Catholic readers the 
worth and beauty of a work, which is indeed a gift 
to the whole World of Literature, Culture and Taste, 
but also has for them a special meaning and message. 
Those years were brim-full of intellectual activity, in 
the study of the Arts, of politics, of history, of men and 
manners, by travel and in books ; of literary production 
on various lines, of social intercourse with many of the 
men and women who were respectively " illustrations " 
of the period, and of close friendships with some. 
Throughout those years Mr. Ward has contrived to 
show us the one figure, at once grand and gentle, 
dominant yet unostentatious, with a skill that reveals 
the first essential of a biographer to the manner bom. 
It has been said elsewhere of Aubrey de Vere that 
he had the gift of reverence for all goodness and true 
greatness, and the rare faculty of inexhaustible interest 
in his friends, his pursuits, and his surroundings. To 
these natural gifts in the moral order, and the suprem^[^ 
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endowment of the Poet in the highest intellectual 
order, there was added in time the Divine Grace by 
which the Church of Gk)d was enabled to claim for 
her own his rich endowments and to press them into 
her service. He gave them freely : by pen, tongue, and 
example, he urged the cause of Catholicity throughout 
a period of stormy and disdainful strife now outworn : 
He is, though dead, yet speaking in poetry which 
achieved only a " success of esteem " while the Maker 
lived, but is now rising into eminence, pierced through 
and through as it is with the light, and ringing with 
the music of the Catholic Faith. 

The keen joys belonging to Aubrey's poet's nature seem to 
have made his life ever full and rich. "I have lived among 
poets a great deal," wrote Sara Coleridge, "and have known 
greater poets than he, but a more entire poet, one more a 
poet in his whole mind and temperament I never knew or met 
with." 

It has been said elsewhere, of the writer of ** Legends 
of the Madonna" and "Alexander the Great," each a 
typical poem, but not without its equals in his works, that 
** When the world takes a turn for the better the hour 
will have come for due appreciation of Aubrey de Vere, 
the pure and saintly singer whose *' soul was like a star 
and dwelt apart." 

F. Cashel Hoey. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MISSIONS. 



Chapter XIX. 

About Oxford and Oxfordshire : The University and 

ITS Benedictine Memories. The Last Abbess of 

Godstowe. Some County Chaplaincies and Chaplains. 

Catholic Oxford and Anthony A Wood. 



TIYTl ^ P^^® ^^^ ^ *^® modern diocese of Birminghain, 
^t^rl^ and our task in this instalment of our history 
is to set forth some few things about the share which 
the Benedictines have taken in the maintenance of the 
ancient faith in the four counties comprised within the 
aforesaid bishopric. The claims of Oxfordshire to the 
first place are paramount. The county itself, it is true, 
possessed but few religious houses in olden times ; few, 
that is, in comparison with many other districts in 
England ; outside the city from which the coimty takes 
its name there were but five commimities of men and 
three of women in the pre-reformation days, but the 
number and importance of those which were to be 
found within the four walls of Oxford more than 
redressed this inequality. Eynsham Abbey of the 
Black, and Thame of the White, Benedictines, were 
neither of them houses of very considerable note ; the 
cloisters of nuns at Godstowe Abbey, Studley and 
Littlemore, and the houses of Canons Regular at 
Dorchester, Wroxton and Burcester exhaust the list 
of the religious foimdations without the waUs of the 
University. But what a wealth within ! The noble 
Abbey of Oseney and the Priory of St. Frideswi4f^ 
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houses of Canons both ; the Cistercian Abbey of Rewley, 
the three communities of studious Benedictines, at 
Gloucester, Canterbury and Durham Colleges ; of 
Cistercians at St. Bernard's, of Canons at St. Mary's, 
and the four houses of friars. Preachers, Minors, White, 
and Austin, formed as noble an array as any city of 
mediaeval times could show. Of the Benedictine foun- 
dations in Oxford, Canterbury Hall is merged in Christ 
Church College, Wolsey's noble foundation ; Durham is 
perpetuated in Trinity ; Gloucester where the ghosts of 
half the monkish students of olden times still walk, is 
now known as Worcester, and shows in the long ranges 
of its old monastic lodgings how the monks of old 
planned and executed what soon became the chief house 
of studies for the whole body of English Benedictines. 
When the days of the great spoliation came all these 
houses of religion and learning came to naught ; 
the fair city on the Isis, set amidst its shining rivers 
and emerald meadows, saw the ruins multiplied in every 
street; some of its fairest and grandest adornments 
perished in the fierce storm which swept over its 
crowded grove of spire and tower. But even so, in 
those dark days when religion and learning were in 
hiding, Oxford was not without its Benedictines ; driven 
forth from their homes up and down England many of 
them sought shelter in their old University and some of 
the colleges, Exeter is specially named, were full of 
them ; and there they waited hoping for better times 
which for many of them, it is feared, never came. 
When at last a younger generation of Catholics arose 
and the University gave no small number of its sons 
to the new movement which they initiated, the 
Benedictines had their share of the recruits. From 
Broadgate's Hall came Father Augustine Baker; D. 
Ga^iel Gifford was an Alumnus of Lincolug^. Leander 
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Jones of St. John's, Serenus Cressy of Merton. The 
county too was not sparing of its children to the new 
foundations across the sea. See Prynne's "Pope's 
Royal Favourite," p, 94. 

One of the first to join the Order after the Refor- 
mation was an Oxfordshire man, a member of the 
Edner family seated at Temple Cowley. Some years 
after his profession at San Benito's at Valladolid he 
came into England and laboured on the mission in the 
south, not improbably in his own county, where he died 
on April 23, 1635.^ Others soon followed him. Of 
the Greenwood family, of Brize Norton, came 
D. Paiilinus Greenwood (though he was bom at 
Brentwood in Essex), who made his profession at 
St. Gregory's in 1612. He ruled the house at St. 
Malo in Britanny as Prior from 1620 till 1625 when 
he went to Rome as procurator of his brethren ; later ou 
he was elected Provincial of Canterbury, and died at 
Oxford, November 27, 1645. Another Oxfordshire 
Gregorian of the early days was D. Gregory Haywood, 
or Hayward, of Cockthorpe ; bom there in 1602 he took 
his vows in 1621, was priested seven years later, and 
died in his monastery not long afterwards (Jime 27, 
1632). 

Two brothers Cheriton, probably of Wolvercott,* were 



^ Lewis Edner (our Dom JusIuh) was known by the aliases of Rigg, Edney and 
Cook ; on his death, intestate, the family estate which had come to him was claimed 
by his brother. 8ee the case teferred to in Pr3mne'8 ** Pope^s Royal FaTOorite/* 
p. 64. 

' In the Downside archives is the will, on parchment, of Mrs. " Jaine Cheryton, 
of Wolvercott, Oxfordshire," second wife and widow of Mr. Cheryton of the same 
place. Bequests are made to the poor of Wolvercott and St. Giles* parish in the 
" suburbs of the Cittie of Oxon," to her Either, her brother Edward Boswell ; to her 
sister, to her mother, Bridget Wilson, widow ; to her *' trustie servant, Anne Fletcher,'* 
to her son-in-bw, " Reynold Cheriton," Ac. The will is dated February 18, 1642. 
See Downside Review, Vol. Ill, 1884 ; p. 249. In Vol. IV., p. 80, may be seen an 
allusion to an indenture of January 3rd, 1678, between Edward Cherriton, of 
Tiddington, Warwickshire and Thomas Dennet, of Alveston in the same county. , 
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the next Oxfordshire recruits to join the Benedictines. 
Of these one, Dom Basil, joined the convent of St. 
Edmund in Paris, professing there in 1651 ; he was one, 
who, as old Benet Weldon testifieth, "had a natural 
aversion to all manner of flesh meats,'" and after a 
dozen years of monastic observance died in his cloister 
on the eleventh day of May, 1662. His brother Dom 
Matthew joined St. Laurence's and made his profession 
in 1656 ; fourteen years later he died on the mission in 
the northern parts of England, January 30, 1670. The 
turn of the abbey of Lamspring came next ; and thither 
found their way the next two who joined the ranks of 
the Black Monks ; D. Francis Mildmay, of Amersden, 
and D. Denis Bartholomew Bishop, probably one of the 
Bishops of Brailes, a well-known Catholic family. Father 
Mildmay took his vows in 1674, served the mission at 
Leighland in Somerset from 1697 to 1701, when he 
returned to his monastery, and stayed there till his death, 
December 6, 1720. His contemporary had a more 
varied career ; after working in the south Province for a 
few years (1699-1702) he acted as confessor and chaplain 
to the convent at Cambrai (1702-1705), and for the last 
twenty years of his life was on the mission in London, 
where he died on October 16, 1725. The remaining 
names on our list are those of four Gregorians ; D. John 
Baptist Savory, of Oxford, professed in 1687 ; D. 
Gregory Greenwood, of Brize Norton, in 1688 ; Edward 
Gregory Pigott in 1711 ; and Walter Maurus Blount in 
1745. Of these the first named was on the mission 
at Colkerk in Norfolk where it seems he died (Sept. 29, 
1726) ; D. Gregory Greenwood acted as chaplain in the 
old family home at Brize Norton, from 1702 to 1726 ; 
and passing thence to Coughton he died there on 
August 3, 1744 ; Father Pigott entered on his missionary 

• •* Chr(mcdogioal Notes," p. 198. r^v33^Lv 
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¥.fe in 1721 ; where he passed its first years is uncertain, 
but we find him at Spetchley in 1747 where two years 
later he died (August 20, 1749)* ; and the career of the 
last of the four, Dom Walter Manrus Blount, of Maple 
Durham, was closed by an early death rather more than 
a year after his profession (Oct. 25, 1746). 

Nor were the Oxfordshire Catholics less willing to 
see their daughters enter the new cloisters of St. 
Benedict which had been set up across the seas for 
Englishwomen in place of those of which they had been 
robbed at home. An attempt had indeed been made to 
keep alive one of the old Oxfordshire convents of 
Benedictine Nuns through the energy of the last Abbess 
of Godstowe, Dame Katharine Bulkeley. This brave 
woman, the daughter of Rowland de Bulkeley, first saw 
the light in the old manor house of Cheadle in 
Cheshire. Having become a mm at Godstowe she 
was chosen Abbess in the very darkest days which had 
ever fallen on the church in England (April 17, 1535) 
when Henry VIII. was maturing his plans for the 
suppression of all the religions houses in his kingdom. 
Her rule came to an end after two years of ceaseless 
anxiety to preserve the commimity committed to her 
charge from spoliation and dispersion. In vain she 
appealed to Cnmiwell the vicar general (Nov. 5, 1537) 
"I truste I have done the beste in my power to the 
mayntenance of God's trewe honour . , . and that 
I have never offended God's lawes nor the King's, 
wherebie that this poor monasterie ought to be 
suppressed " ; out the Abbess and her nuns had to 
go and overcome with grief she withdrew to the 
qnietude of the house of her birth at Cheadle, then 
the property of her brother Sir Richard Bulkeley who 

* Probably D. Francis Danstan Pigott, born in London, and professed at St. 
OregpgfB in 1727, was of the same famUy. Digitized by GoOglc 
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had recently acquired another residence at Beaumaris, 
having been appointed Chamberlain of North Wales 
in 1534. Subsequently the Abbess secured possession 
of the old rectory at Cheadle and there lived in 
community with a few of the dispossessed nuns from 
Godstowe whom she had collected together. Thus 
in Cheadle the venerable Abbess passed the remainder 
of her days in religious exercises and acts of charity 
and dying in the odour of sanctity was buried in the 
parish church, Feb. 13, 15^. It is to her liberality that 
the parishioners of Cheadle are indebted for the chancel 
of the church, which in olden times was embellished 
with a fine painted glass window bequeathed by the 
Abbess, under will dated Nov. 9, 1559. Her memory 
was long kept green by the following inscription in one 
of the windows of the church. " Pray for the soul of 
Lady Katharine Bulkeley, formerly Abbess of Godstowe, 
who built this chancel, A.D. 1556, and had all the 
windows glazed.'** Her work died out at home, but the 
spirit which inspired it still lived on and took form 
abroad under happier conditions than prevailed in 
England. The cotmty sent one of its daughters 
D. Elizabeth Clare Curzon, daughter of Sir Francis 
Curzon, of Waterperry, to the new convent of Brussels, 
where she was professed on May 12, 1605, and four 
others to be foimdation stones of the new Abbey of 
our Blessed Lady of Comfort at Cambrai, established by 
the English Benedictine monks. One of the first 
nine who there gave themselves to God in holy religion 
was Dame Frances Ebba Browne, of Kiddington ; she 
made her profession in 1629, and died two years later 
(Sept. 22, 1631). Three sisters of another county 
family soon followed her to the cloister ; Dame 

^ See Mr. Joseph Gillow^s account "Handbook and Souvenir of ^. Philip 
and James. Edgeley, Stockport," 1902, p. 109, &c. C^r^r^nlo 
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Katliarine Christina Brent bom at Stoke in 1601, 
took her vows in 1630 ; mled her convent as Abbess 
from 1641 to 1645, and again from 1677 to 1681, and 
died in a grand old age on Sept. 14, 1700. Her sister 
Dame Elizabeth, bom in 1607 and professed in 1630 ; 
was one of those sent to found the convent of Our Lady 
of Good Hope at Paris in 1652 ; she died there eight 
years afterwards (Jan. 1, 1660). The youngest of 
the three, Dame Eleanor was bom in 1611, made her 
profession in 1635, and after more than fifty years 
in religion died on the 5th of May, 1688. 

But to get back to our missions. A few names have 
been preserved of those who laboured in Oxfordshire, 
but in the case of some we are left in doubt as to 
the precise scene of their labours. Probably like 
the majority of the priests engaged in the English 
mission during the troubled times of the seventeenth 
century they had, as a rule, no fixed abode, but moved 
about the country as prudence, charity, or necessity 
dictated. Thus we may pretty confidently suppose that 
Dom Justus Edner made Temple Cowley his head- 
quarters, and was enabled from his influence and 
position to help his poor Catholic neighbours in 
Oxford and its vicinity. The county was the scene 
of the mission work of another Benedictine, D. Edward 
Wolseley, a Gregorian, who had worked in this district 
for many years, perhaps since 1640, till his death 
on May 11, 1669. Then we come to those places where 
there was certainly more fixity of tenure. The first 
place to engage our attention is Stoke, or Little Stoke, 
one of the homes of the Hildesley family, which held 
property in Berkshire also, and was connected with 
the Eystons of East Hendred and other Catholic 
families up and down the country. Among the 
chaplains at Little Stoke were at least two ^onksi 
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D. Lawrence Lowick, of Dieulouard, who died there 
on October 13, 1633 ; and D. George Bacon, who also 
died at his post, April 4, 1663. Weldon, by the 
way, places Stoke in Gloucestershire, and thus 
chronicles (p. 169) the death of the first named. "At 
Stoke in Gloucestershire, October 13th, died Father 
Lawrence Lodwick [sic], professed of Dieulouart, 
a man of weak constitution but of a strong faith and 
greatly industrious and charitable in helping his 
neighbours." Of the second he writes as follows 
(p. 200) : " At Little Stoke, in Oxfordshire, at 66, died 
Father George Bacon (brother to Judge Bacon, and 
to an Ignatian of that name), a learned and prudent 
man and an excellent preacher." The next which 
occurs is Kiddington to the north of Oxford, the seat of 
Sir Peter Browne, of whose daughter Dame Ebba of 
Cambrai, we have spoken above. Father Robert 
Sherwood had come over from St. Gregory's in 1624 
and seems to have lived with Sir Peter for many years 
before his death at Kiddington, January 17, 1665. 
Who immediately succeeded him is not so clear. 
Brother Wilfrid Reeve took shelter here with a former 
pupil. Sir Charles Browne, in 1688, after his release 
from the imprisonment which had befallen him on 
the Revolution. From 1701 till his death (Dec. 26, 
1725) the place was served by a Lamspring monk, 
Dom Oswald Smithers ; but I find that for a part at 
least of this period (about 1703-1711) D. Bernard 
Quyneo, a Laurentian father, was stationed at the same 
place. Whether any other monks were stationed here 
seems uncertain ; as a Jesuit father, Francis Gibson 
by name, died here about 1738, it is probable that 
by that date the Benedictines were no longer in charge. 
The Greenwoods of Brize Norton were served by a 
Benedictine for over half-a-century. Ar^nember of 
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the family, as stated above, D. Gregory Greenwood was 
here, off and on, from 1702 to 1726 ; about 1712 one 
of his confreres, a Lamspring monk, D. Leander Davis, 
took his place for a time; about 1721 D. William 
Ildefonsus Byerley, a Gregorian, was here, and so 
continued till his death October 12, 1753 ; whereupon 
one of his brethren from Douay, D. Bernard Warmoll 
succeeded him, and remained here till his removal 
to Wollashall near Pershore (1755-1759). Waterperry 
near Oxford, the seat of the Ourzon family, though 
usually under the spiritual care of the Jesuit fathers, 
came now and then under Benedictine influence. 
D. Bernard Young, of the Lamspring community, 
was here for some months (1772-1773) previous to 
his appointment to Hartpurdy near Gloucester ; 
D. Jerome Berry or Butler (L) took his place for a time ; 
then D. Anselm Geary (A.D.), and then D. Edmimd 
Hadley (G). When the latter took up his residence 
at Coughton, Waterperry and Oxford were otherwise 
provided for.* Another chaplaincy in Oxfordshire, 
filled for a brief space by a Benedictine was Trismore, 
the home of the Fermors or Fermours,^ where Father 
Edmund Hadley was stationed aboat 1777. Another 
Catholic centre was BritweU, a seat of the Welds, about 

* See Foley's Records S.J., XII., 962, for some aoooant of the Oxford- Waterperry 
mission of the Society. 

^ Two ladies of this family joined the Benedictine Monastery of Dunkirk (now 
Teignmonth) Dame Placida Fermor, professed in 1697, and Dame Mary Frances, 
profossed in 1713. The latter was blessed as Abbess on October 24, 1748, and 
died Dec. 10, 1764. A member of the same family William Fermor, was last 
Abbot of Oseney and first (schismatical) bishop of Oxford. His portrait in stained 
glass may be seen in a window in the south aisle of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford. In Somerton church, oo. Oxon, many monuments of the Fermor 
(pronounced Ffarmer) family may be seen in their ancient chantry on the south 
side of the chancel. Trismore is situated in Somerton parish. The Fermor 
family is extinct, and the place is now the seat of Lord EfBnfl^am. The mission is 
now represented by that of Heath near Bicester, which still possesses various old 
vestments, Ac., with the Fermor arms embroidered on them. ^ i 
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six miles south-east of Dorchester. A confirmation was 
held here by Bishop Talbot, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District, in 1788, and the register is signed 
by Dom Blasius Morey ; but as his name does not 
appear in the catalogues of members of the English 
Benedictine congregation he was probably a religious of 
some foreign institute. Hetherop again, a seat of 
Lord Shrewsbury, not far from Chipping Norton, was 
served for a time (1794-96) by Dom Cuthbert Wilks, 
a religious of St. Edmund's whose name looms largely 
in the heated controversies which arose in the English 
Catholic body about that period. 

Though there is but little to say, and that little of 
no particular importance, about the Benedictines who 
were brought into contact with the University of 
Oxford in post-reformation times, or who were otherwise 
connected with the city and its neighbourhood, yet that 
little may as well be put on record ; for every gleam 
of light on the fortunes of catholicity in England during 
a long period of depression is of value ; and every 
indication of Catholic influence at the University has 
perhaps a greater interest that it may at first sight 
seem to possess, for the slender stream of Catholic 
tradition at Oxford, never wholly dried up, even 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may 
have in no small measure prepared the groimd for the 
more abundant harvest which characterised the Oxford 
movement of the nineteenth century. 

One or two names have been already mentioned, that 
of Father Paulinus Greenwood among them, as having 
been in some fashion connected with the city and its 
Catholic interests. The annalist Weldon thus 
epitomises Father Greenwood's career : 

"R. F. Paulin Greenwood of Brentwood- in Essex, 
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who was the first professed in the new house of 
St. Gregory's at Douay on the 10th of January, 1612 ; 
the convent having till then resided at the Trinitarian 
tenement. After he had laudably executed several 
offices at home, he was sent into the mission, where he 
suffered a long imprisonment for the Catholic faith 
in the Gk^tehouse ; from whence being at last freed and 
returning to his monastery, he was appointed Secretary 
of the congregation and Prior of St. Malo's ; and finally 
going back to England, he was made Provincial of 
Canterbury, in which office he died at Oxford on the 
22nd of November (1645). He was a man of singular 
moderation and who everywhere gave most singular 
satisfaction to all that had to do with him."^ 

One source of information about the state of 
Catholicity in Oxford is the autobiography of Anthony 
^ Wood, lie celebrated antiquary .• From the very bent 
of his studies, and from the influence of his four years 
stay in Italy, with Rome as his headquarters, Wood had 
a wider outlook on Catholic matters than the majority 
of his contemporaries. His friendships too were largely 
among Catholics, and more than once this very fact 
brought him into serious suspicion. Indeed one can 
almost fancy from the perusal of his autobiography 
that the man was only not an open Catholic because he 
lacked the necessary moral courage to follow the 
instincts of his reason and conviction. However that 
may be, we owe him a debt of gratitude for giving us in 
his jottings so many notes on Catholic affairs, notes 
which are at once the evidence of the fascination which 
the old faith possessed for him and of the considerable 

• Weldon's Chrondogical Notes pp. 185, 186. 

* "The lives of those eminent antiqoariee, John Leland, Thomas Heame, and 
Anthony 4 Wood." In two volnmee. Oxford : printed at the Clarendon Press, 
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re-action towards Catholicism which marked the period 
in which he lived. He began in early life to form 
acquaintances among those who by birth or conversion 
held to the ancient ways. In 1656 Wood, who was a 
skilled musician, often found himself in the company of 
one of similar taste ; this was " Ralph Sheldon, gent., a 
Rom. Catholick, of Steple-Barton in Oxfordshire, at this 
time living at Halywell neare Oxon, admired for his 
smooth and admirable way of playing on the viol. He 
died in the City of Westminster, . . . . , 165 . , 
and was buried in the chancel of the church of St. 
Martin in the Fields." In 1659, in April, Wood visited 
" The ancient and noble seat of Werkworth, then lately 
belonging to the Chetwoods." From them it had been 
bought by Philip Holman, whose son " lately retum'd 
from his Travells, had changed his religion for that of 
Rome, and seemed then to be a melancholy and 
begotted convert." In September, 1668, Wood records 
his visit in company with Tim. Nourse, M.A., to another 
convert, Mr. John Theyer, of Cowper's Hill, Brockworth, 
four miles from Gloucester. ** This Cooper's Hill is a 
Lone-house, own'd by their Acquaintance Joh. Theyer, 
Gent., who had then a very fair Library of MSS. repos'd 
in a Roome, which he had built to retaine them. The 
next day Mr. Nourse went forward to see some of his 
Relations, and A. W. set himself to peruse the MSS. 
which the said Mr. Theyer had been near 40 years in 
gathering, and did catalogue many of them." Of this 
friend Wood writes (in the Athence Oxon: Vol. II., 
Col. 520), that ** he gave himself up mostly to the study 
of venerable antiquity. He was a bookish man and a 
zealous Royalist ; he embraced the Roman Catholic 
Religion thro' the Persuasion of Franc. Philips, Con- 
fessor to Henrietta Maria the Queen Consort. He died 
at Cooper's Hill. Aug. 25, 1673, and was buried in the 
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churchyard at Brockworth, leaving behind him a 
valuable collection of MSS., Ac, to his Grandson, who sold 
them to Robert Scot, a Bookseller in London, of whom 
they were afterwards purchased by King Charles II. 
for the liibrary at St James's ; Scot, as A.W. was in- 
formed, having first cuUed them." As time went on the 
religious question evidently made itself felt more and 
more by Wood ; like so many nowadays he could not 
exclude it, and is constantly chronicling odds and ends 
of information which show the direction of his thoughts. 
In 1669 he went up to London ; at Lambeth he knelt to 
receive Archbishop Sheldon's blessing, and a day or two 
later (August 29th) he called on our Father Serenus 
Cressy, then one of Queen Catherine's chaplains, at 
Somerset House. " He discoursed with him, but found 
not his expectation satisfied." Then he was conducted 
by William Rogers of Lin. Inn to M. Davenport 
commonly called Sancta Clara, who also had an apart- 
ment in the same house. He was then, or had been 
lately, Confessor to Queen Catherine. He found him a 
complaisant man, very free and discoursive, which made 
him, when he went afterwards to London, to visit him 
often. ^ And a few days afterwards ** with Mr. Cressey 
againe, and discoursed of divers matters relating to 
antiquities, &c." Before again meeting with Father 
Cressy, Wood had some dealings with a figure notable 

^ Father Dayenport, aHoB Hunt or Ot^fwitry, " Franciscue a Sancta Clara," was 
"of a Tmcioos and ooick countenance, but Cressey was reserved and of a 
melancholy torn.*' In May, 1770, Wood was again in town and on May 6, dined 
with Father Dayenport at Somerset House. ** It was Friday and they had a good 

fish dinner and white wine There was hearty welcome and good Disoourse 

and Freedome ; and when A.W. went away Sta. Clara gave him his works in two 
folios, printed at Doway in Latine." In return Wood lent the Franciscan his 
manuscript of Ecdeston, the Friar Minor's, account D« mtmo Adventm Fratrum 
Minarum in Anglia (sic). Davenport died in London, May 31, 1680, and was 
buried in the church belonging to the Savoy. " It was his desire many years before 
his death, to retire to Oxon to die, purposely that his bones might be laid in 
St. EbVs Church (to which the mansion of the Franciscans or Grery Friars 
sometimes joyned, and in which several of the Brethren were antiently mterred), 
paiiicularly by those of his old Friend, Jc^ Day, a learned Friar of his Order, who 
was then* fcuned, an 1668." Digitized by GoOglc 
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in Oxford then and afterwards for his lameness and 
abilities, who was soon to become like Cresey himself, a 
Catholic and a Benedictine. This was Mr. Richard 
Reeve, who was one of the three employed by Dean Fell 
to translate into Latin Wood's History and Antiquities 
of the University of Oxford. In 1673 troubles arose 
from Wood's intimacy with Reeve. "On St. Thomas' 
Day, December 21, Mr. Reeve, Schoolmaster of Magd., 
who had been a long time suspected a Papist, did, upon 
the President's warning, leave his Place. It arose from 
a letter sent 6 weeks before from Dr. Lloyd, of Reading 
to Dr. Fell: the sense of which was that he had 
defended in a letter sent to Mr. Harris, his brother, 
chaplain to Sir — Rich, of Simning, St. Austin the Monk, 
by his not consenting or knowing of the Death of the 
Monks of Bangor mentioned in Bede's History, but that 
St. Austin was dead before that Time ; this was also in 
vindication of Mr. Cressy in his History, who saith the 
like ; the report afterwards ran about that he had a 
pension allowed him to gain Proselytes, that he had 
converted all his Acquaintance, 60 in number ; he had 
received the sacrament according to the Romish way at 
Mr. Nappier's, 1667 "" With Wood's ensuing troubles 
we need not concern ourselves. Other figures cross the 
pages of the worthy antiquary's note book. Thus in 
July (7th and 8th) 1671, "Mr. Jo. Huddleston, a 
Benedictine Monke, a preserver of his Maj. K. Ch. 2 in 
his flight from Worcester fight in 1651, and Thomas 
Vincent, alias Vincent Sadler, another Benedictine 
Monk, were in Oxon to see, as it seems, the Solemnity 
of the Act. Their Lodging was in All Saints' Parish, 
in the Back Side Housing called Amsterdam. Mr. Tim. 
Nourse of University College being acquainted with 

^ This was Mr. George Nsppier, of Holywell, in the south suburb of Oxford. 
See Foley's Records, voL IV., 613 ; and V.. 968. 0^,,,,, ^y GoOglc 
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them, he conducted A.W. to their company : where he 
heard Mr. Huddleston (who in 1651 had been chaplayn 
to a Rom. Cath. Gent, called Mr. Tho. Whitgreave, 
living at Moseley in Staffordshire) teU all the Particulars, 
that passed between his Majestic and him during his 
stay there, with very great delight. A.W. desired him 
then, for posterity sake, that he would committ to 
writing, what he knew of that affaire ; which he 
promised me he would. This is the same Mr. 
Huddleston, who gave the extreme Unction to K. Ch. 2 
when he lay on his death bed." And there follows on 
Wood's introduction to another worthy friend. ** Ralph 
Sheldon, of Beoley in Worcestershire, and of Weston 
near Long Compton in Warwickshire, Esq. ; being 
lately at London in the company of Mr. Serenus alias 
Hugh Cressey, an Acquaintance of A.W. it fell out that 
among other Discourses between them, the said 
S. Cressey, talking of A.W. and his worke in the Press, 
commended Mr. Sheldon to his Acquaintance ; and that 
he might have access to him, he sent by him to A.W. 
a Book, entitled ** Tabula Votiva," &c, written by Path. 
Jo. Reed, a Benedictine, to be delivered to him by the 
said Mr. Sheldon. Soon after Mr. Shel4on came to 
Oxon (Jiily 20th), and the next in the morning he went 
to the Chamber of Rog. Sheldon in Ch. Church, and 
desir'd him to go with him to find out A.W. They 
therefore came to his lodgings about 10 in the mom of 
that day, and enquired for him ; but being not at home 
(for he was at the Publ. Library) they went to Merton 
Coll. and enquired there, but non est inventtis. About 
a quarter of an hour after they came againe, and left 
Word that when A.W. came, they (the servants) should 
tell him, that one Mr. Sheldon was to enquire after him, 
that he had a mind to be acquainted with him, and that 
he should find him at the Miter Inn, Ac. About XI. of ^ ^ 
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the clock A.W, returned homei and receiving the errand 
from the servants, he put himself in Order, and went to 
him at the Miter, where he foimd with him Sir Littleton 
Osbaldston and Sir Tho. Penyston. Upon notice given 
that A.W. was there he came out of his Chamber, talk'd 
kindly with him at the Stair head, told him he had been 
lately at London with Mr. Cressey, who remembered 
his service to him, and had sent to him a Book, but it 
being put up in his Cloak-Bagg, he could not let him 
have it at that time till he came home, and then he 
would send it by the Carrier, which he did. Mr. Sheldon 
then told A.W. that he had a great love for the study of 
Antiquity, and that if he had occasion for a Cut or 
Cutts, to put into his Book, he would freely give him 
one or more. 

This was the beginning of the Acquaintance between 
Mr. Sheldon and A.W. And seeing that he sought 
after him, and desired his Acquaintance, he could not 
in Civilitie deme him, &c. Now Mr. Sheldon being 
a zealous Papist and A.W. being afterwards often 
in his company, must be esteem'd a Papist also, as 
he was by many sniveling Saints, who make it a 
most horrible thing to be seen in the company of any 
one of them." This friendship grew. On Nov. 3rd he 
notes: '* Received from Mr. Ralph Sheldcm a book 
entitled '' The Rule of Faith '' (translated by his unde 
Mr. Edward Sheldon) with several others, to put into 
the hands of Oxford book sellers.'' Here is a passage 
about Mr. Nourse, whose name has cropped up already. 
''About the beginning of this month (Oct 1677) 
Mr. Nourse of Univ. Coll. who formerly turned 
Catholick, fell sick at London, and having something 
lie heavy on his conscience, sent for Dr. Simon Patrick 
minister of St. Paul's Covent Gktrden, and told him 
that having been in an errour, he desired to receive the 
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sacrament according to the Ftoteetant way ; the Doctor 
told him that if his Diseaee was not desperate, that he 
would do well to consider of what he would do, and 
he would come to him the next day, the Doctor 
accordingly came, and Mr. Nourse continuing in the 
same mind received the sacrament from his hands ; 
and then recovering of his sickness and repenting 
of what he had done, returned to his former opinions. 
So Dr. Patrick in a letter to Mr. Thomas of Ch. Ch. this 
is to be put into his Life.'* Our next extract tells us of 
a mixed marriage and what came of it. In Nov. 1677 
'* Charles Lord Herbert, eldest son of Henry Marquis 
of Worcester, was matriculated as a member of Ch. Ch. 
Oct. 16, Natus Lond. I set this down here, because the 
Father and Ancestors were all Catholicks, but because 
the mother is a Presbyterian, a Capel, she (against 
the Father's will as ^tis said) will have him bred up 
a Protestant, so that by this change the Catholicks will 
lose the considerablest family in EIngland, and the 
richest subject that the King hath.*' 

About this time an anti-Catholic feeling was 
springing up, in Oxford as elsewhere, occasioned in part 
by the wild stories set about by Oates and Bedloe. 
'* Mr. Thoms Latton, some time of Kingston Bakepuze 
in Berks " a convert, was one of the first to find himself 
in trouble in Oxford ; one of the last was a worthy 
Catholic Mrs. Lazenby, the hostess of the Mitre who was 
literally frightened to death by three scoundrels, on 
December 21, 1683. Other victims of the national 
frenzy are spoken of, a dragoon, suspected of being a 
priest and a Dominican," was dapt up in prison, 
because *' being a little in drink he spoke some scraps 
of Latin, as the mode was, salve Domine,'' and Mr. 
Thomas Marriott, High Sheriff of Warwickshire, and 
Ridley, his Under-Sheriff, came to Mr. Sheldon'^]^^^^ 
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(at Weston) with a Warrant to imprison him either in 
Warwick Gaol, or at London, wherefore he went to 
Warwick." A little while before this Anthony a Wood 
had spent several weeks at Weston with his old friend, 
(April 29) **I returned from Weston to which I went 
16 Feb. and kept a Lent." Then came Wood's turn. 
His friendship with Sheldon aroused suspicion ; the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, Dr. Nicholas came 
to his lodgings and searched his papers to find 
evidence of ** the Plot," as he was suspected of being 
the person "that kept correspondence between Mr. 
Sheldon's family, and the Mitre Inne in Oxford." As 
there was nothing to discover save some letters of 
Mr. Sheldon's full " of great expressions of Love and 
Kindness," and as Wood took the oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, the matter was soon forgotten. In 
1684 Wood ** lost his generous and true Friend, 
Mr. Ralph Sheldon of Beoly in Worcestershire, at 
whose seat (Weston in Warwickshire) he was frequently, 
and who was a great Assistant to, as well as Encourager 
of his Studies as may be partly seen by the various 
collections made by him and given to his Friend." 
It was through Wood's care that the bulk of Sheldon's 
papers found their way to the Herald's College where 
they still remain. 

In his memoir of Sheldon he tells us that he had 
been educated in his father's house at Beoly *'in 
Juvenile and Grammatical learning under — Woodhop 
the priest of the House." This was the Benedictine, 
D. George Thomas Woodhope {alias White) who made 
his profession at St. Gregory's in 1622 ; to have trained 
up and encouraged that prince among genealogists and 
antiquaries, the great Sheldon, is not the least of the 
achievements of this worthy Benedictine. 

The concluding pages of Wood's autobiography are 
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full of interest for what they tell us of James H/s 
visit to Oxford, and help to fill up the picture sketched 
in various Catholic records." We read there of the 
loyal entertainments, of the obsequious flattery, the 
prosy speeches of the public authorities and the sermon- 
like addresses of the King which marked his stay 
at Oxford; something too of "Mr. Walker's Chapel" 
and of the eloquence of Father Hall the secular priest 
whom James delighted to listen to and extol. This was 
the time, too, when His Majesty tried in vain to 
induce our brother Wilfrid Reeve to resume his old 
Mastership of Magdalen School from which he had 
been evicted ; and of other acts of well intentioned but 
injudicious effort on the part of the pious monarch to 
impose his own faith on an unwilling University. Soon 
after these events Anthony a Wood passed away, 
leaving no one after him to chronicle the meagre 
doings of Oxford Catholicity in the long dreary years 
which followed the flight of the last of the Stuart 
Kings." 

D. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 



^ CooBolt Foley, Seriee XII., for the position and influence of the Jesuits at 
this period. 

u An event in the closing scenes of the life of Thomas Hearne, a worthy 
Riccessor of Wood's in antiquarian lore, is of some interest. Hearne was on terms 
of some intimacy with the chaplain at Waterperry " Sir Francis Curzon's Priest.'* 
This priest whose name is not given visited Hearne on his death-bed, June, 1735 ; 
which gave rise to a rumour, apparently groundless, that he had become a Catholic. 
I have 80 far been unable to identify the priest to whom allusion is made. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVIIL 



By an oversight I omitted iu my last instalment when speaking 
of Welshpool in Montgomeryshire to give the name of D. John 
Placid Rigby, a Laurentian, among the missioners who served that 
place. He was there I think between 1763 and 1778, at any rate 
for some time subsequent to 1755 and antecedent to the arrival of 
D. Bernard Yoimg. 

I also inadvertently omitted any mention of the Benedictines 
who were stationed at Hawarden Castle in Flintshire, a place 
which is full of Catholic memories, quite apart from the interest 
which now attaches to it from having been for so long the residence 
of the great statesman who laboured so hard to redress some of the 
grievances under which the Catholic body in England, and more 
especially in Ireland, laboured. Hawarden was the scene of the 
death of two Benedictines in the seventeenth century. On the 12th of 
July (1617) says Weldon "at Harding in Flintshire, R. F. Thomas 
Minflhall admitted to the habit in the mission a man very diligent 
in the performance of his apostolical duty and highly charitable 
towards his neighbour, ended his labours by a happy death.*' And 
of the second the same chronicler writes : " After great sufferings 
in the Civil Wars, died this year (1645, August 27th), at Harding 
Castle in Flintshire R. Father James Anderton, a painful and pious 
missioner, brother to Christopher, Thomas, and Robert Anderton, 
all monks of the Congregation."^^ 



** Weldoa'e Chronological Notes," pp. 120, 186. 
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A REPORT ON THE MONASTERY LIBRARY. 
March, 190^. 



>^^N the 11th and 12th of March the library was closed accord- 
^^ ing to custom and occasion was taken to ascertain the exact 
number of printed books and manuscripts contained therein 
at that date. As the result may be of interest to many it has been 
thought a good opportunity to put on record some results of the work 
done in connection with the library during the past two-and-a- 
half years. 

The total number of printed books was found to be twenty-five 
thousand six himdred and fifty-two; and of MSS. two hundred 
and seventy-seven ; in all twenty-five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine volumes. The following is a detailed statement : — 



Art and Architecture 


... 537 


Bibliography 


... 306 


History, Ancient and Antiquities 


... 647 


„ Modem, England and Cdoniee 


... 1450 


Other Countries ... 


... 781 


„ Church, (General 


... 710 


Papacy 


... 151 


„ „ England and Colonies 


... 259 


n M Religious Orders ... 


... 465 


Biography 


... 957 


Family and Heraldry 


... 190 


Law, Canon 


441 


„ Civil 


... 239 


Lexicons and Cyclopedias 


... 383 


Literature, Classics 


... 1132 


Enfi^ish 


... 2090 


Other Countries 


... 548 


Natural History and Botany 


... 412 


Pamphlets 


539 


Periodicals 


1906 


Philosophy 


... 494 


Political Economy and Education ... 


... 481 


Science and Mathematics 


... 491 
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Theology, Scripture 
,. Paiirology 
„ Dogmatic 
., Moral 


892 

862 

1854 

408 


,, Ascetic and Hagidogy 

„ Liturgical 
Topography and Travels 
Inoonabola and Cariosities 


3004 

795 

1172 

236 


Special Collection. Catholic Asoetical and 
Works of the Penal Times ... 


Polemical 
910 


Manuscripts 


277 




25,929 



Before proceeding to comment on the condition of the libmry 
as revealed by the detailed statement just given, it will be 
necessary to make some mention of the work which has been 
proceeding for the last two or three years, as it is only through this 
work that the true condition of the library has been revealed and 
the facts given above ascertained. 

Some three years ago the library was visited by a well-known 
London librarian who was staying for a few days in the neighbour- 
hood : his advice given shortly was the following : — 

1. Buy as few new books as possible, and devote most of the 
funds available to making the present collection thoroughly acces- 
sible by means of 

(a) An entire re-arrangement according to the subjects, 

(b) Compiling an " Author *' catalogue, 

(c) Compiling a " Subject ** catalogue. 

2. All books that need binding to be bound as soon as possible, 
as until this is done there is a grave risk of irreparable damage, 
since an unbound volume is not in a fit condition to be used. 

3. When by re-arrangement the chief deficiencies in the more 
important sections have been revealed, steps shoidd be taken to 
make these sections of real use to students. 

In accordance with these suggestions the entire library has been 
sorted and arranged under subject headings, so &r as the accom- 
modation will admit. 

Over nine hundred volumes have been bound in strong but 
inexpensive bindings. 

The special collection of English Catholic works published 
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during the Penal Times has been accessed as a preliminary to 
cataloguing. 

As pointed out above in No. 3, the re-arrangement has dis- 
closed for the first time the true contents of the various sections 
and tlie general condition of the library. This condition is due to 
the manner in which the collection has been brought together. 
From the beginning there have been three main sources of 
acquisition : 

(a) Books accumulated by members of the Community, 

(h) Books presented or left as legacies, 

(c) Books purchased expressly for the library. 

These three sources have combined to produce two results 
worthy of notice : the absence of many books of first importance in 
their particular subject, coupled with the presence of not a few of a 
specialist type which the general character of the library would not 
have promised. 

If the detailed statement given above be consulted it will be seen 
that the two largest sections are Theology numbering 7,815 
volumes, and History numbering 5,610 volumes. It should be 
mentioned with reference to both these subjects that Mr. Ediaund 
Bishop's private collection, which he has very kindly placed in 
the library for the use of students on the understanding that no 
volumes be taken from the room, supplies most of the deficiences in 
the two sub-sections of Liturgy and Church History. Apart from 
these it may be observed that in the department of Theology there 
is most need for improvement in Scripture, Fatrology, and the 
History of Theology. 

In SoRiPTURE there is a marked absence of modern critical work. 
This is almost equally the cases in respect o{ Texts, Apparatus, 
and Exegesis. 

In Fatrolooy the most notable defect is the absence of Migne's 
"Patrologia Graeca," but this will be supplied at once through 
the generosity of an anonymous donor. Next in importance is the 
completion of the Vienna " Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum*' of which only twenty volumes are as yet in the 
library out of forty-five already published. 

On the History of Theolooy and the comparative study of 
religion there are pi*atically no recent publications at all. This is 
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the more to be regretted as the growing importance of these 
subjects is now so generally recognised. 

Turning next to the subject of Histobt, what has been said 
already as to the absence of modem books must be repeated with 
reference to the two sections of Ancient History and Antiquities. 
Modem History of England and the Colonies is fairly well repre- 
sented, although there are some notable gaps in the collection 
marked '' Special Periods," especially as regards social life. In the 
Modem History of foreign countries the most satisfectory sections 
are general European EBstory and the ffistory of France. America, 
Italy, Germany and all Oriental countries need very large and 
important additions. 

In Family History and Heraldry the most pressing need is the 
completion of the heralds' visitations, etc., published by the 
Harleian Society ; a very desirable addition to this section would 
be the pedigree volumes which are to be published as a supplement 
to the ' Victoria County Histories.' 

To turn to the smaller and less important sections. 

Art and Arohitegture. This is one of the few divisions of the 
library in which there are any large number of modem works : the 
new edition of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters just completed ought 
certainly to be added. 

BiBUOORAPHY. This section is perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
of all. The absence of many standard works of reference has 
repeatedly hampered the work on the library during the past three 
years. If the cataloguing is to be made really effective an indis- 
pensible preliminary will be a considerable improvement in this 
section. 

Literature. All three divisions of this section are very fer 
from complete : this is especially the case with regard to the 
division " Other Countries." There is perhaps no department of 
the library that has received less attention than this. 

Political Scienob. Bearing in mind the ever growing 
importance of this subject in modem thought it is clearly 
impossible to keep this section at all satisfectory to a specialist. 
At the same time an effort might be made to secure such works as 
will adequately represent the more solid developments of the 
science as they arise. ^ . 
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TopoQRAPHT. This section is perhaps the moet aaticfactory of 
all, both in respect of the quality and number of the works it 
contains. This is very largely due to the collection presented 
to the library by Mrs. Gtortrade Parsons on the death of her 
husband Mr. Daniel VzxmoBy which was particularly rich in 
topographical works. 

Attention should be drawn to the ''Special Collection" of 
Ascetical and Polemical works by English Catholics published 
during the Penal Times. This collection though hx frcmi perfect 
is probably one of the most representative in Ilngland. It has 
now been arranged apart from the rest of the library, and the 
greater part of it has been accessed^ 

The Manusobiftb are for the most part quite recent. They 
consist very largely of ascetical and devotional treatises copied in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : practically none of them 
are of any great age or artistic interest 

As mentioned above the library owes much to the gifts and 
bequests of individual benefactors. It is proposed to set up in the 
library a record ol some permanent nature wherein their names 
may be peipetuated. Owing to the absence of any accurate record 
earlier than the latter half of the nineteenth century it is difficult 
to ensure the completeness of this list. A provisional list of such 
names will be found at the end of this Report, and it is hoped that 
any omissions observed will be notified to the librarian as soon as 
possible. Only the names of those bene&ctors can possibly be 
included whose donations have been considerable either in respect 
of value or of the total number of volumes given. The erection of 
some special memorial has been decided upon as benefactigns 
to the library have a character peculiarly their own ; for it will 
be recognised that by a gift of books the bene&ctor not only 
enriches the Community materially but also with an endowment of 
ideas. 

It will now be possible to sum up the facts here presented, and 
to consider their bearing on future development 

1. The libraiy is not in any sense a fine collection, still less is 
it a show library ; indeed it is by no means desired that it should 
ever become such. Mere rarities and bibliographical curiosities that 
lie wholly outside the sphere of the Communi^'s work are somewhat 
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of the nattire of Inzories, and tend to produce the amateur spirit of 
the dilettante collector. 

2. The end to aim at is the formation of a good up-to-date 
working library for students, more especially in the departments of 
Patristic and Ascetic Theology, Scripture and History. It is not 
of course desired, even were it possible, to obviate the necessity of 
primary research in the great public libraries. Once however 
the student's collections are complete it should be possible for him 
to return to the monastery with the assurance that he will find 
in the monastic library whatever books he may require for the 
reduction of his work to its final form* 

3. To obtain and preserve this character — that of a strictly 
'working' library — it is necessary to avoid certain natural 
tendencies. The instinct of the collector merely to accumulate a 
large bulk of books, the desire to impress the casual visitor by 
exhibiting ** our fine library/' and anything else that tends to give 
the library an unpractical and non-productive character, besides 
a naturally enervating influence, has the result of impeding or 
even choking serious scholarly work. 

4. It is only natural that throughout this report the defects 
of the library have been insisted on. Yet when all these defects 
have been taken into consideration there may still be said to 
be a very fair basis for a library of the nature indicated above. By 
the addition of the necessary books on the lines already suggested 
there may be built up on this foundation a collection capable 
of meeting any demands that are likely to be made upon it. As 
the number of the resident commimity increases it may be 
presumed that there will be more whose work will lie in purely 
literary lines. Thus the dangers above referred to wiU become 
more remote as the requirements of individual students have to be 
met. 

5. In aU libraries the question of accommodation is an ever 
recurring difficulty ; and this library is no exception to the rule. 
The pressure has been temporarily relieved by distributing the 
books among several rooms in different parts of the monastery. 
Besides its obvious inconvenience this arrangement has the further 
disadvantage of exposing the library to danger of destruction 
by fire, a danger that would be practically avoided by isolating it 
in a special building connected as slightly as possible with the 
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monastery block. This of course wotild entail a considerable 
expense, as, while purposely avoiding anything of the nature 
of a " show " building, the space required and its proximity to the 
rest of the monastery will necessitate an erection of some artistic 
pretenmons. At the moment there is no prospect whatever of such 
a building being erected, still it is very necessary to point out that 
the problem of acconmiodation becomes constantly more acute and 
that the present temporary methods of meeting it must at no 
distant date gire place to something more permanent. 

O. Roger Hudleston. 

List of Benbfaotors. 

Rev. J. Chetwode Eustace 

J. Rees, Esq. 

J. W. Fowler, Esq. 

Rev. C. Comberbach 

Everard Green, f^q. 

Daniel Parsons, Esq., and Mrs. Gtertrude Parsons 

Rev. E. L. Taunton 

J. B. Comey, Esq. 

V. Rev. F. J. Antrobus, Cong. Orat. 

Miss C. P. Boyd 

Arthur T. Blakiston, Esq. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



A Calendar of Sccttuh Sainta. By Dom Michael Barrett, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus : Printed at the Abbey Press. 

Many readers who followed week by week the papers on Scottish 
Hagiography which Father Barrett contributed to one of the 
Catholic journals will be glad to have them in a collected and 
pleasing form. Small as the work is it represents a great deal of 
trouble, and gives us in an accessible shape the net result of much 
modem investigation into Scottish ecclesiastical history. The 
complexities and difficulties of the legends of the Scottish Saints of 
early days are only comparable to those which surround the story 
of the holy men and women of Ireland ; to have ventured on a 
critical investigation of so involved a matter required no small 
courage ; to have accomplished the task so satis&ctorily required no 
less ability. Among matters we have noted are the following : — 
a disciple of St. Gregory the Great, St. Talarican (A.D. 616), a name 
indicative of British origin, figures largely in the evangelisation of 
northern Scotland. He was consecrated bishop by St. Gregory, 
and traces of his labours are to be foimd in Ceilltarraglan in Skye, 
Kiltarlity in Invemessshire ; Ekglais Tarain in the Isle of 
Taransay, at St. Tarkin's Well at Fordyce, and another at Kilsyth 
in Stirlingshire, His feast occurs on October 30th. We note that 
St. Marianus Scotus is styled abbot, probably by an oversight; 
a manuscript in the writing of the holy recluse is among the 
treasures of the Fort Augustus archives. G.D. 

[We regret that toe are obliged to defer other notices of hocks 
received to a later number, Ed.] 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 



<^ K our last ntimber we abetained horn makiTig any remark on 
J Abbot SnoVs condition, becanae he had jnat paaaed through 
a severe phase of his illness, and though he was making 
progress to recovery, we could not give any &vonrable report. He 
was confident that he would live till the summer, and then 
accumulate strength as he had done in the past year. The doctor 
saw him (m the day of his death and did not consider any crisis 
was at hand. The sudden failure of the heart was not foreseen. 
An article by him appeared in the London Magazine on *' The 
Churches and the Masses — What the Catholic Church is doing to 
Raise Mankind " a few days before his death. It was written in the 
autumn. At the beginning of the article he lays emphasis on the 
spiritual ministrations of the Church, especially the confessional ; 
a point which might have been overlooked in such an estimate, as 
popular appreciation is generally confined to external charities. 



The CcUticiie Weekly of February 24th, had the following 
announcement : 

OuB AoBosno CiBGLB.— The winner of the first prise in the recent oompetitioQ 
was the Right Reverend Abbot Snow (R.IP.), of DolwicL He had neeoMnrily 
known irom the periodical reports which I pabliahed in this colnmn that he 
would be a winner (although I, of course, had not the slightest knowledge that 
so distinguished a competitor was on my list). The Abbot left direotioos that 
any prise awarded to him shoold go to his hoasekeeper. I have accordingly 
a&a% the first prise (£1 lOs.) to his hoasekeeper, at Lordship Lane, Dolwich. 
As a Catholic, I had before much regretted the death of the distinguished 
Abbot, whose pen was so mighty a force on the side of the Ghoroh in this 
conntty. I have an additional canse for regret now, for he would ondonbtedly have 
been of great service in oar Acrostic Circle. 

I cannot help coogratolating the CkUholie WeMy on the striking testimony 
to its positicm which is famished by the &cts that a Lord Abbot and an Archbishop 
— and these each brilliant lights as Abbot Snow and Archbishop Bagshawe — ^have 
taken a keen part in its competitions. 



In telling the tale of the observatory in his *' Sketches of Old 
Downside," Abbot Snow does not state his connection with its 
destruction. He was accustomed to take the meteorological obse»^ 
H ^ 
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vations every morning ; but on the fatal day of the fire, he failed to 
do so, having overslept himself after a skating expedition on the 
previous day. It is probable that he would have noticed the fire in 
time to prevent its doing much mischiel A story used to be told 
of another skating adventure at Sir John's pond. He got in, and 
his companion, Br. Jerome Vaughan, was so excited as to be of 
little use in his escape. When he got out he choked off Br. 
Jerome's fervent thanksgivings with the remark : ' Never say die 
while there's a shot in the locker.' Report says that Prior Smith 
punished his lack of more exalted sentiments with the penitential 
psalms. 

One survivor alone remains of a more serious accident on the 
Fosse Road. A carriage containing four of the community was 
upset on the Shepton side of the Fosse Road above Nettlebridge, 
just below the Methodist Chapel. Br. Maurus McKenna was 
very seriously hurt, and remained unconscious for many hotirs. 
Fr. Placid de Paiva was badly injtired, and FF. Snow and Ambrose 
Pereira only slightly. A cross painted on the wall once marked 
the spot, but has long since disappeared. We are glad to think 
that Fr. Ambrose may be spared to tell the tale for years to come. 

On the lid of a desk in the study room is a list of names of some 
interest, as the earlier ones are those of the head of the School. 
Abbot Snow begins the list, owing to the fact that he was first boy 
when the School migrated to the new study-room in 1854. In 
recent yeurs the desks have been moved about, so that the later 
names do not share the same distinction. 



A characteristic example of Abbot Sqow's way of dealing with 
indiscreet questioners was his monosyllabic reply to any one who 
asked him where his business was taking him on any of his 
journeys. " Crewe " was the prompt and decisive reply. When he 
took over the direction of a certain sodality on one occasion, he was 
informed that they '* worshipped " the good fiither who had 
preceded him. ''I thought you only worshipped God," was the 
disconcerting rejoinder. 

The old Debating Book probably contains examples of his 
youthful literary efforts ; but as the contributions are not signed by 
name we could only make guess-work of the authorslun^ I^rhaps 
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one of his oontemporarioB may be induced to comment on the 
contents. T. Snow's admission to the Debating Society, together 
with George Lambert, is recorded. The Rev. H^ Vauglmn was the 
elected chairman at the time, presumably the late Cardinal 
Ardibiahop. We are reminded that the jubilee of the 1854 block 
passed without recognition. We have been told that Abbot Snow, 
as Prefect of Studies, was concerned with the introduction of 
Adiletic Sports in 1866 ; and that he was particularly interested in 
the conversion of the old cricket regime, which he describee so well 
in his book, into the modem game with its more scientific methods 
and apparatus. 

Father Meinrad Fulton has succeeded to the rectorship of 
Duhrich. We feel the greatness of the sacrifice made by him in 
leaving Beccles, where he had dcme and was doing notable work, 
and had achieved an important standing, to take up a work more 
arduous and responsible, and in less congenial surroundings. We 
wish him every success and we look with interest for important 
results. 



Father Aidan Howlett has succeeded Father Meinrad at Beccles. 
It will be a matter of rejoicing to all that he has so satisfactorily 
recovered from his severe illness. Father Jxdian O'Hare is at 
present stationed at East Lulworth and Father Michael Oaffrey at 
St. Mary's, Liverpool. Father Willibrord von Volckisom, we are 
glad to say, has returned to Downside considerably improved in 
health. 



An acute phase of school difficulty has arisen at St. Joseph's, 
Swansea. The new education authorities have practically con- 
dOTUied the buildings from basement to roof. As it is a question of 
accommodating over a thousand children, the matter is serious from 
every point of view. The Sotdh Wales Daily Poet of March 21st 
contained an interview with Fr. Joseph FitzQerald in which he 
stated his case with moderation but with overwhelming conviction. 
The schools are over thirty years old; from 26,000 to 30,000 
diildren have received their education there, of whom about 5,000 
were Nonconformists. This represents a total of £40,000 saved to 
the Swansea rate-payers. If the present schools were abandoned, a 
new Board School woidd have to be provided at a cost of £20,000, 
and diere would remain the difficult problem (^^^.^j^tting th%[e 
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Irish children to attend. So much fo;r the general difficulty. 
Fr. FitzGterald is able to point to farther special grievances — ^to one 
case in particular which has the look of petty persecution : — 

To come to the latest example. When I was on the School Board it was oar 
custom to keep in oar employment young teachers who sat for the King's 
scholarship until the announcement of results. It was our invariable custom 
to do the like at Qreenhill. Still to make matters safe, when I resumed management 
of the schoob I applied in Januaiy to the Council that this be continued. Receiving 
no reply whatever to my letter, I concluded that my request had been allowed as of 
course those teachers would have been paid with money which had been earned 
in our school. On the declaration of the results, I again applied for payment, 
and simply received a statement that my request was not acceded to. This 
means that four teachers had been working for three months in our schools, 
and are denied their salaries. One case is particularly sad, as the girl was 
absolutely dependent for her livelihood on her salary, and in addition is the sole 
support of her mother. 

I applied to Mr. A. W. Halden (clerk to the Bkhication Authority) to know 
whether I was to get rid of those four teachers. He said he had no auth(»-ity 
or power to advise me. The head-teachers tell me that if I do so I will throw 
the schools into a state of chaos. I have laid the matter before ihe Board of 
Education, and am waiting their instructions. 



This state of things has led our Abbot to issue an address to the 
Catholics of Swansea, in which he exhorts each one to put the case to 
his fellow-townsmen, and gives an exposition of their position. We 
cannot unforttmately do more than give the opening statement : — 

I am convinced that if the working men of Swansea understood the position 
of their Catholic comrades, they would not tolerate the treatment meted out 
to the latter by the Swansea Council. I want you to use eveiy opportunity 
to inform your lellow-townsmen of the different treatment given to Catholic 
schools and provided schools, for it is not to be believed that your fellow- 
workmen, and the people with whom you are in daily contact on friendly 
terms, wish this state of things to continue. Tour first duty as Catholics is 
to let your grievances be widely known, and it will be wise to confine ourselves 
to one or two of the most obvious points and to press these home. 

First, within a few hundred yards of your sohod is one of the finest elementaiy 
schools of the countiy. It is built entirely out of the rates, the teachers are paid 
in full according to the scale, and the school is maintained in the highest level 
of efficiency out of the rates. Of these rates Catholics pay their share. 

Turn now to your own school. Ton built it at your own expense, with money 
saved out of your wages. Tou did not get a penny of help from the rates. 
Now under pressure of fresh requirements, you are being called upon to rebuild 
it. The parents who can use provided schools have the whole of the children's 
education free. That is the first point. The second is this: The teachers in 
your school are underpaid. One of your masters is receiving £160 per annum ; 
if he were teaching in the provided school, a few streetsro£L lu> iirQuld be 
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receiving £235. Two of tbe mistresses are receiving £75 each: if they were 
teaching in a provided school they would be receiving £125 and £150 respectively. 
These are jdain, easily understood feicts which every man and woman in Swansea 
can understand. The people of this town live by their work, and they will 
understand that for equal woriL ^re ough tot be an equal wi^ge. What you 
have to do is to keep these facts well before them, and call upon your own 
fellow-workmen and townsmen to raster such votes as will put a stop to such 
a state ol things. 

Why are your schools treated in this way? There is no secret about it. You 
are told that it is not just that rates should be given for the support of the 
Roman Oatholic religion. To this you have thi'ee plain answers. 



We learn that the address, which is printed on a broadside 
together with the interview, has attracted considerable interest, 
and that the whole church party is circulating it. The Abbot's 
quiet hint that the situation should be remembered at election time 
will have a persuasive eloquence in many quarters where other 
argument would mis-carry. 

A former Swansea pastor, Fr. Wulstan Richards, has registered 
an unpretentious triumph at East Ltdworth, where his school has 
secured the attendance challenge-shield for South Dorset. We are 
grateful to him for his touching memoir of Abbot Snow, and we 
shall urge him to undertake the commentary on the Debating Book 
which is so much to be desired. 



We learn from the "Athenaeum" of April 8th that Father 
President is about to issue a book over which he has long been 
engaged. The notice runs as follows : — 

Abbot Qasquet has in the press an important work entitled * Heniy III. and the 
Church : a Study of his Ecclesiastical Policy and his Relations with Rome.* The 
work is based upon original documents both in the Vatican and in England, and 
treats this important period in the development of English polity with the 
impartiality which distinguishes the author's well-known works on * Henry VIII. and 
the En^sh Monasteries * and ' The Eve of the Reformation.' The book will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Bell & Sons. 



Saint Benedict in English fiction — the notion excites our 
curiosity, but also puts us on our guard : we have naturally so 
exalted an idea of our patron and so reverend a jealousy for his 
honour, that we cannot easily believe that our exactions could be 
satisfied. But we may quieten our alarms ; in " Veranilda," which 
George Gissing left incomplete at his untimely death, and js^hich . 
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has been published as he left it, St. Benedict is introduced with 
a reverence that borders on devotion. The story centres in 
Rome at the period of Totila's invasion. Like other historical 
romances it is a tale of incidents and personages, rather than of 
development of character. The historical setting convinces us of 
accurate research, employed without ostentation or boredom. 
The hero, Basil, is led by passion into the crime of the murder of 
a dear friend whom he justly believes to have betrayed him. In a 
fever of remorse and doubt as to the justice of his revenge, he makes 
his way to Monte Cassino. St. Benedict receives him, admonishes 
him, consoles him, absolves him, and finally suffers him to leave 
the monasteiy, to which he sees he is not called. His person is 
strongly characterized ; he is gentle, firm, paternal and with super- 
natural insight into human hearts. 



There is little apparent inaccuracy in the treatment of the Saint 
and of his surroundings. His absolving the sinner is a mistake, as 
he was only a deacon. But it is only feir to say that there is no 
allusion to sacramental absolution, though he does give the 
penitential psalms as a preparatory penance. There is evidence 
that the topography has been carefully mastered, probably by a 
visit. St. Benedict is represented as very old ; he died at sixty- 
three, but the author may have been mis-led by pictures of the 
Saint which generally represent him as much older. St. Benedict 
is pictured as constantly reading ; there is abundant evidence for 
this, internal and external Is it not Trithemius who quotes 
authority for the fact that he was seldom without a book in his 
hand ? The monks are described as engaged in the transcription 
of MSS. We might think this premature; only St. Benedict's 
allusion to writing-materials as part of the monastic equipment 
gives ground for the conjecture. One of the fathers, in exposing 
the principles of their life, states that, whereas the early solitaries 
only aimed at their own sanctification, they strove to benefit their 
neighbour as well. The hero does not see St. Benedict on his first 
arrival, because the latter was indisposed through grief at the loss 
of a precious MSS. on its way to him. We should scarcely expect 
even such physical weakness in our Founder. 

In an earlier portion of the book we meet St. Gregory as a boy 
of four, and his parents and two aunts. There is a slight 
inaccuracy here, as St. Gre^xy was only three^at the time of 
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St. Benedict's death ; but such a slight divergence only emphasises 
the amount of research revealed in the book. 



The Maredsous publication Le MeaBoger de S. BenoU contains 
some interesting statistics of the numbers of the Benedictine Order 
at the commencement of 1905, taken from the official " Catalogus " 
about to be published. 











Novices 




Lay-Novioes 


Goi«reg»yon. MonastoriM. Priesta. 


ClerioB. 


and 
PostolauUi. 


> broiherS' 


sad 
Fostnlants. Totol. 


CaasiiieDe 


16 


85 


12 


21 


48 


22 


188 


En^iflh 


4 


211 


45 


11 


5 


5 


277 


Swiss 


5 


236 


20 


9 


85 


5 


355 


Bavarian 


11 


146 


11 


9 


177 


40 


383 


Brazilian 


13 


31 


30 


17 


21 


11 


110 


French 


11 


181 


55 


32 


78 


28 


374 


American Cas- 1 
ainese j 


10 


388 


82 


73 


196 


14 


753 


Beuran 


9 


262 


59 


40 


279 


71 


711 


Swiss C^assinosc . . . 


7 


151 


38 


17 


124 


18 


348 


Cassinese of 
















P rimitive 


36 


430 


203 


128 


251 


80 


1092 


Observance 
















Austrian of the 
















Immaculate - 


11 


570 


48 


24 


5 


— 


647 


Canoeption 
















Anstrian of S.\ 
Joseph / 


7 


168 


26 


5 


78 


16 


293 


Hungarian 


11 


161 


29 


8 


— 


— 


198 


St. Ottilion 


2 


33 


12 


13 


73 


32 


193 


Fort Augustus ... 


1 


23 


6 


2 


14 


2 


47 


St Ansehn's 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


4 (sic) 


Totals ... 


155 


3076 


676 


409 


1435 


344 


5940 



The following total9 of previous years afford an instructive 

comparison : — 

1880 ... Total 2765 

1894 ... „ 4308 

1898 ... „ 4948 

The numbers have more than doubled in the twenty-five years. 



The Liverpool Daily Post had recently the following startling 
paragraph : — 

Many years ago, when an English traveller was enjoying the three days and 
three nights' hospitality which the monks of the rich conN'ent of Affliugham (aic)^ 
between Ghent and Brussels, extend to all strangers who are disposed to tarry 
under their roof, the Prior ordered one of the brethren to open a largebpn-boiuyl 
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trunk and bring him certain parchments. Upon their being produced he placed 
them in the hands of the Englishman and observed: "There, sir, these are tho 
title deeds of Westminster Abbey, which belongs to us ; the Priors of this convent 
are by ri^^t the Priors of that Abbey, and I have no doubt but that we shall, one 
day or another, recover our rights.*' In corroboration of this curious declaration of 
the Prior of Affingham Monastecy, amongst the ancient tombs in Westminster 
Abbey there are two that contain the ashes of the like number of Priors of that 
monastery. 



The weekly "Tabula" is an aocuBtomed feature of our 
cale&ctoiy notice board. In Ducange's Oloeaarium, under the 
word " NonnuB," we find an ancient Cassinese " Tabula OflScialis " 
borrowed from Arnold Vion, lib. 2, cap. 61 ; — 

Vicarius ordo poetulat, ut in hac futura ebdomada canat Nonnus Amicus 
Missam ; Epistolam frater Desiderius legat : Evangelium, Responsorium et Versum 
frater Vincentius canat: Lectionem memoriter frater Thomas legat: Luoemam 
frater Andreas proouret : ooquinae servitium Nonnus Remigius cum fratre Macario 
fociat : Lectionem ad mwisam frater Antonius legat : ad collationem vel ad capitulum 
frater Maurus legat : ad servitium EcclesioB Nonnus Jacobus cum fratre Basilio 
ministerio succedat. 



The reader's work is divided and modem days find the lamp 
brother superfluous ; otherwise there is little difference between old 
and new lists. 



Through Dom Philibert Feasey's kindness we are able to give 
our readers the reproduction of the curious picture of St. Benedict 
which accompanies this ntunber. Dom Philibert writes to us of it 
as follows: 

To the Editor Downtide Review. 

Sir, — I am sending yon a curiosity in the matter of ex lU^rts— a fifteenth-cen- 
tury book-plate. The book, a Latin treatise on logic, is the property of Mr. Ekiward 
Almaok, F.S.A., who has kindly given consent to its reproduction.^ The binding 
and get-up of the book hail from the Fatherland and the treatment of the figure of 
Saint Benedict is evidently German. The coat of arms bears a strong resemblance 
to those attributed to the family of St. Qregoiy4he-Great, with this difference that 
the bends are wiiMer, It would be interesting if the original home of the book 
could be traced. Some of your more learned (in heraldry) readers might assist in 
identifying and locating it 

Youra &c 
D. Phujbebt Feaset, O.S.B., F.R. Hist. Soc. 

^ It appears also as the Frontispieoe of Mr. Almack*s ** Bookplates/' (Little Books 
on Art) published by Methuen A Ck>., 1901 
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Some of our readers will be reminded of tlie Nilremberg 
Chronicle's representation of St. Benedict, which we gave in the 
December number, 1893. From the quality of the line work we 
are inclined to think that the present plate was on copper, not on 
wood. The hanap which St. Benedict holds is knobbed in both 
pictures ; but there the res^nblance ends. 



The Ex LSbris Journal had lately a note on Kr. Daniel Parsons' 
book plate. The initials will reveal the writer's identity to most of 
our readers : 

The plate of Mr. Daniel Parsons will have an interest to ma^y cdlectors o! 
book plates, as he was a well-4mown authority and the earliest Englifih writer 
OQ the subject. Speaking aboat his " Guide to the Study of Book-plates," the 
late Lord de Tabley (then the Hon. J. L. Warren) writes to Mr. Parscois in October, 
1880: "I have long 'spotted' your notes in }^oU% ami Querist as the best 
things on ez-Ubris as yet written in England, so unlike the wild and feeble 
communications of other correspondents. . . . Any errors which you will 
kindly point out or any additional notes you may like to send me will be 
gratefully received.'* 

Mr. Parsons wroie an account of his collection of Ez lAhtin in the Antiquarian 
Magagine, Nos. 13 and 14, Vol. III. (1883). He mentions the only mistake he 
could find in Warren's book in the first few lines of his article : " It is an 
unusual event in a person's life/' he writes, "to see hie epitaph. I had that 
gratification on opening 'A Guide to the Study of Book-Plates.' ... In 
the pre&oe to [this] admirable book I found myself mentioned as not having 
survived, with a kindly remembrance which mi^^t have come from the pen 
of an (dd friend. . .** He also corrects another statement in the prehce 
that he had "announced his intention of writing a History of Book-plates in 
1851," by saying that it was in NoUa and Queries for December 11, 1869, 
that he " expressed his intention of printing what he had to say about book-plates." 
He adds too, in a footnote, that " Both Mr. Warren and Mr. Shirl^ quoted me 
with the title of a deigyman. Becoming a Catholic a few years afterwards ^ 
I relinquished it, and have since been described with the address of a private 
gentl^ooan." Mr. Egerton Castle has made the same slip, with less reason, 
in his work on " En^sh Book-plates," (2nd ed., 1803, p. 287), and also gives 
the date of the book-plate Uiat illustrates this article as "etrea 1837," which 
must be a mistake, for the plate shows, he says, "a paternal coat quartering 
a maternal one, and impaling conjugal arms," and Mr. Parsons did not marry 
tin the year 1845. The book-plate is even much later than this, for in 1857 
Mr. Day, of Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn, made a plate in odours for him, showing the 
Parsons coat impaling that of Hext, but this was at once rejected as unsatisfactory, 
and only one or two samples worked off. In 1857-8 he had a house built for 
himself at Malvern Wells, and in 1869-70 a block was added containing the 
library, and there is good reason to suppose that it is to the latter date that the 
book-}date belongs. Mr. Parsons' father was the Hev. John Parsons, M.A., Fellow 



f.e^ after 1837. 
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ci Oriel, Yicar of Mardeii, Wilts, of B^gbrook, only son of Daniel Parsons, 
Stuart's Hill, Barbadoes. This, and not his supposed love for a lout caoi 
is the origin of the name chosen for his house, and appearing on his book-fdal 
The t^te itself is an obvious adaptation .of the well-known early armorial pli^ 
of Francis Qwyn of Lansanor, a copy of which appeans as number one of tj 
first page of VoL I. of the Parsons' collection of book-plates, now at Downfiic^ 
The heraldiy of the plate may be thus described: — Qtuarterly of four: 1 and i 
Oidea, two ehevronels ermine "between three eagles dieplayed or, for Parsod 
2 and 3, Quarterly ermine and assure; over oZZ a erose or, for Osbom 
Impaling, Or, a tower porte ouverte, between three battle-axee erect, aahle^ h 
Hext. Crest — A demi-griffin aegreant, beaked aud armed gtdee. 

(The above is taken from MS8. in the handwriting of Mr. Daniel Parsons). 



We give with this namber a reproduction of a letter received t^ 
the Abbess of Stanbrook from the Holy Father. Experts in hana 
writing will be able to draw conclusions which we are unable % 
attempt. It must be most gratifying to the Stanbrook commiiuit 
to have such a generous recognition of their meritorious services ij 
the cause of Plain Chant. We offer them our sincere congrati] 
lations and also our gratitude, for being allowed to reproduce th 
letter. May they long continue to do good service in so admirabl 
a cause. We here give the document in type and an Englisl 
version : 

DilectsB filia? Csecilite Agneti abbatissse et ceteris pariter diloctis moiiialibu 
Ordinis S. Benedict! in Monasterio B.M.V. de Cousolatione apud Stanbrool 
Apostolicam Benedictionem amantissime in Domino impertimus. 

Si jucundum Nobis intellectu est dilectos filios docilitatem erga monitione 
Nostras ostendere, quemadmodum in cateris, etiam in iis, quas circa pristinum e 
authenticum Eodesias cantum nuper ediximus, fieri non potest quin vehementea 
gratulemur illis quae multo abhinc tempore cantum traditionalem coluerunt et \\&\ 
quotidiano servarunt. Quum porro in isto Monasterio vestro feliciter fier 
intelligamus, que in cunctis Ecclesiis nsuvenire velimus, Vobiscum hortatum ii 
gratolationem convertimus et a Deo ampla Vobis dona et lumiua adprecamur, ut si 
Vobis in praemium quod canit Ecclesia : sed ilia sedes coBlitum semper resultai 
laudibus, Deumque trinum et unicum jugi canore prsedicat, iUi canentes jungimiu 
almae Sonis semula?. 

Ex Aedibus Vaticanis die 29 Deoembris, 1904. 

PiDS PP. ' 

[Translation.] 

To our beloved daughter, Cecilia Agnes, Abbess, and to the other eqiml]^ 
beloved nuns of the Order of St. Benedict in the monastery of Our Lady of 
Consolation, Stanbrook, we most lovingly grant our Apostolic Benediction in the 
Lonl. 

}f it is pleasant to Us to know Uiat Our beloved children shew submission to Oui 
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admoniti^His, as in others, so also in those which We Uitely issued oonoeming the 
ancient and authentic Church chant. We cannot do other than cordially 
congratulate those who for a long while have studied and made daily use 
of the traditional chant. Since we learn that those things have been success- 
fully carried out in your monastery whidi We would have practised in all churches, 
We exchange admonitian for congratulation towards you and We beseech for 
yon full gifts and enli^tenment from God, that the reward may be yours of which 
the Chun^ sings ; But that abode of the blest ever resounds with praise, and 
proclaims the Triune God with fitting canticle : with it we are joined in song, 
desirous of Mother-Sion. 

Frcmi the Vatican, 

December the 29th, 1904, 
Pros PP. X. 



To our previoiiB indebtedness to Mr. A. Blakiston for his most 
valuable gift of books, we have to add the donation of the four 
volumes of the superb Surtees '* Durham," in the original boards 
and in excellent preservation. The admirable work done in our 
library of late years wiU be gathered from the communication we 
publish in this number. The number of books in our collection 
had previously, been much exaggerated. It is true that many 
duplicates have been dispersed, but the generous donations we 
have received far exceed the number of those thus subtracted. We 
are pleased to express our appreciation of the labours of Mr. Leslie 
Toke, whose capability is equalled by his enthusiasm in all book 
matters. The list of benefactors does not include members of the 
community. 

It is fitting to record that a slip catalogue of our library, 
excellent for its purpose, was compiled by Father President early 
in the seventies. The task was no slight one, and it was done at a 
time when he was taking full share in all the collegiate and 
monastic labours, at a time too wh^i the capacities of the small 
staff were taxed to the utmost. 



In the list of churches dedicated to St. Gregory given in our last 
number, that at Sudbury in Suffolk was included amongst those 
which do not now exist. This, however, needs correction. There 
is at the present day a church and parish of St. Qregory at 
Sudbury. The church has been largely restored and partially 
rebuilt, but it contains portions of a more ancient edifice dating 
from about the fourteenth century, — evidently that erected at the 
time of the foundation of the College. In an aumbry in the wall of 
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the sacrisity is preserved the skull of Abp. Simon of Sudbury, the 
founder of the church and college, who was killed by the mob in 
Wat Tyler*s rebellion, in 1381. Of the College buildings only a 
gateway and a small piece of wall now remain. 

Mention may also be made of a new mission, dedicated to 
St. Gregory, which has been opened by the Bishop of Southwark 
within the past year, at Earlsfield, Wandsworth, S.W., but so far, 
we believe, no church has been built. 



A mis-statement was made in the same number as to the new 
choir. The parapet round the roof is not " applied " to the east 
end, but is detached, and admits a passage across it. Also we 
attributed " Paul et Virg^nie " to the Abbe Raynal, instead of to 
Bemardin de St. Pierre. Another statement of ours we should not 
have thought liable to misconception — our remark that the illness 
of Abbot Raynal need not have been fatal. We referred to the 
fact that he woxdd not take any solid nourishment and insisted on 
treating his case as he had been accustomed to do in EIngland. 
Had he followed local advice he might well have recovered. We 
were far from wishing to imply any negligence on the part of his 
Italian brethren. 



An interesting picture has come to us which formerly belonged 
to Abbot Snow. He sent it to the Loan Ekhibition of Spanish Art 
in 1895, where it was entered in the catalogue as "A Spanish 
Beggar *' by Ribera. The authorship is only an attribution, but it 
is warranted by the powerful style. The figure holds a scroll with 
the title " Hisopo/* Surely it is meant for Aesop, of whom 
Velasquez has a well-known rendering. 



We have received a life-size bust portrait of Abbot Rokeby, of 
Latnspring, with the inscription on the frame of "J. Rokby, 1725." 
He was abbot in 1730 and died at Lamspring in 1761. The likeness 
tallies with that of the miniature portrait of him which we already 
have, but the expression is not so firm and commanding. The 
miniature was painted when he was abbot. We are indebted for 
the painting to the late Colonel Knight, a great grand-nephew of 
the abbot. 



Mr. Oswin Hansom sends us two fine photographs of Charles and 
Edward Hansom, his grand-father and father, the architects of the 
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1854 and 1873 bnildings respectively. We are very pleased to 
have the portraits of two so intimately connected with Downside, 
and in those days so eminent in their profession. 



We acknowledge with gratitude two handsome reliquaries in 
carved wood given by Mrs. Brookfield and an anonymous donor, to 
receive the relics brought from old St. Gregory's, Douai, by Father 
President, of which we have already given an account. 



The following is an extract from the '* Somerset and Dorset Notes 
and Queries " : — 

158. SOMEBSET AMD D0B8ET ASTIOLIB AND RlFIBBVCIS » IHB DOWN8IOB 

Ri?iKw, (1903, 1904), vol. xxn.. xxm. (VH. Iv. 163, W. 197, VIH. bri 166.)— 
Note 1., vols, xxn., xxm., printed by J. H. Day & Sons, Shepton Mallet. 
2. Roman figures denote vol., itdlica denote the anthor. 
Bath Waters, Abbot Feckenham on, xxii. 200. 
Benedictines in Somerset. Dom OUbeH Dclan, xxii. 187. 
Bonham Chapel, picture of xxii. 293. 
„ Hoose, picture of xxii. 296. 
„ Rebus at, pictnre of xxii. 304. 

(in Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltshire) Dom OiJheH Dolan, xxii. 198, 293. 
Canynges, William, of Bristol, (1454), reference to, xxiii. 256. 
Oeme, the Book of, (an appreciation), Dom Norbert Biri^ xxii. 32. 
Clifton, Bishop of, Planctus Magdalenes, a Latin poem, xxii. 41. 
Downside, Abbot of, illastration of his pastoral-stafiE, xxii. 94. 
„ Abbey Ohorch of, view from 8.E., xxiii. 243. 
„ School, Birt*s History of, reviewed, AtiQu§tine WaUs, M.A. xxii. 111. 
Book-plate of, engraved by C. W. Sherhom, B.B. iUtutraUd xxii. 66. 
„ British Sword at, reference to, xxiii. 358. 
„ Carving at, xxiii. 218, 222, 346. 

13th Centenaiy of St. Gregory the Great at, xxiii. 109, 215. 
„ Great Bede (5^ tons) account and illustration of, xxii. 184, 213. 
„ Weld Sermon at, referraoe to, xxii. 217, xxiii. 232. 
Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster, cm the Bath Waters. {B.M, Sloane MSS. A. 
3919). xxii. 200. 
at Bath, 1576. xxii. 191. 
Fitz James, Dom Nicholas (Redlynch) xxii. 294. 
Fortescue, Blessed Sir Adrian, Dom Leo Almond, xxii. 163. 

„ proverbs of, from unpublished MS, xxii. 209. 
Frcxne, Catholic Mission at, xxii. 302. 
Godwin, Sister Elizabeth, James (of WeUs), xxii. 330. 
Gregory the Great, Saint, 13th centenary at Downside, 1904, xxiii. 109, 215. 

„ Ancient Churches dedicated to, (3 in Somerset, 1 in Doreet) xxii. 272. 
Killings Knap, Romano-British Remains found at, Arthur BiiUeid, PJi,A., xxiii. 
305,358. 
„ iUustratioiis of remains, xxiii. 307, 310. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Leigbland, zxii. 196. 

Mendip, a Patriarch ci, Dom EthdbeH Home, xziii. 280. 

Plimkett, relic of Yen. Archbishop, at Franciscan Convent, Taunton, xzii. 216. 

Somerset Monastic Houses at the Dissolution, Dom Leo Almond^ zxii. 4. 

Somerset Bells, (note on) zxii. 212. 

Stratton-on-the-Foese. First School at (1825), Dom BthdbeH Home, zxii. 177. 



The Christmas concert comprised Beethoven's "Ruins of 
Athens " and a miscellaneous selection. The former proved an 
interesting and pleasing work and is an illustration ot the obvious- 
ness of good art and confirms Ruskin's axiom that first-rate art 
has something that pleases everybody, while second-rate work 
pleases a few only. There is no straining after effect or daring 
innovation: the melody is open and effective. The "Chorus 
of Dervishes*' is dramatic and aims not too convincingly at an 
oriental colouring. The choir shewed a marked improvement in 
tone and sang with a good deal of spirit. We congratulate Mr. 
Haworth-Martin on the good work he has done in the single term 
in which he has had the choir. The audience shewed their 
appreciation by their generous applause and by the enthusiastic 
reception they gave Mr. Haworth-Martin's songs. We give the 

programme : — 

Pabt. I. 

"RUINS OF ATHENa" 

Overture ------ Thb Obghebhu 

1. Chorus - ^ . . " Dayghtere of High4kronsd Ztu9'' 

2. Duet (Soprano part TreUed) - - - **0onei9theQlory" 

F. MoTBET, A. J. Maubb, B. de Stagpoole, 
Don 0. AUSTQM. 

3. Chorus of Dervishes - • *' Thou u^ did?9t dfate the moon** 

4. Turkish March Obohrsiiu 

5. Recit - - **No more in Athens may the Mueea flourish " 

(Dan. Pbior). 

6. Chorus .... ''Where freedom hath triumfihed'* 

7. March and Chorus - - - *' Twine ye the Oarlande*' 

8. Air and Chorus - - - "While to the Saered Nine'* 

Don Pbior kSD Chois. 
Part II. 

1. Trio (No. 5) - - Violin, 'Cello, and Piano - MoeaH 

Don E. Grrin, Q. Reroel, aho Mr. J. HAWosra-MARTiN. 

2. Song - - "Diopo8sente"(Faiiie) - - Oounod 

(Don. Prior). 



,r. ,. o , "Salutd* Amour" | 

Mr. F. C. SGB2)niiR. ^ , 
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, „ (o) " When de«d 1m»w faU • , ,. . 

Mr. J. Hawobth-Mabtdi. 

5. Qaartette ''Sweet and Low" 

0. BuBJUVD, DoH WAunsft Maokst, 
Mb. J. Hawobih-Mabtui, and Don Pbiob. 

6. Seiectioii - ^ - - - T&b Obghistba 

"God Savb thb King." 

THE CHOIR. 

Trebles,— F. Moyaey, A. Maude, C. Mostyn, V. Cleiy, R. dyan, J. Pitssgerald, 
W. Corney, J. Gawronaki, I. Watkins, H. Healy, W. H. liangran, R. Jackaon, 
F. Byrne, C. F. Friend, 0. N. Wilson, F. Cailliard, F. Hallett. R. de Stacpoole. 

AZtoa.— Dam Anthony Cko, C. Bnnkand, C. Bird, C. Bates, F. Talbot, L. 8. 
Weld-BlimdeU. P. Rowland, W. Willett, F. de Stacpoole, O. Ghewy. 

Tenors,— Dom Walter Mackey, Hon. R. Noel, G. Gartlan. 

Bcisses.—Dcm Prior, Dom Snb-Prior, Dom Cyprian Alston, Mr. F. H. 0. Marshall, 
E. Mostyn, A. Ardeahir, W. Bird, A. Letellier. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 
IM Vidin,— Mr, F. C. SchSttler (Leader), Dom Edward Green, C. R. Ferrera, 
2nd Violin.— Ur, W. Hodges, J. Woollett, Mr. C. F. Sutton, E. Agiua, 0. Bumand. 
rioZa.— Mr. W. Woodward. 
VeUc—iir. Deezo Kardy, G. Rradel. 
Boas.— Mr. H. Meadow. 
let FluU. — Mr. Graham Jamieson. 
2nd FlvU.'-k. Agiua. 
Clarionet. — ^Mr. J. Price. 
Tympani.— Mr. E. Sydney. 
Piano. — Mr. T. Morriscm. 
Conductor. — ^Mr. J. Haworth-Martin. 



The London monthly Downside dinner has been revived with 
signal suoeess, thanks to the energy of Fr. Stephen Rawlinson. The 
first dinner took place on Feb. 2nd. and the following were present : 
Rt. Rev, Abbot Gkisquet, Rew. Birt, C. Kuypers, Rawlinson; 
Sir V. Grace ; Messrs. D. O'Conor, Baker, Blackwell, Bnlbeck, 
H. van Cutsem, T. and A. Qallini, L. Green, H. J. Grisewood, 
F. W. Purssell, F. B. Kindersley, V. St Lawrence, C. de Rheims, 
and R. N. Roskell. The dinner on March 2nd was attended by 27 ; 
that on April 6th by 16. Onr correspondent states that some 
Downside songs followed the dinner ; bnt we hear nothing of 
dugger^arta. Sixty members have now joined the club. The 
dinners are to t^e place in future in Simpson's Restaurant, 
Strand. We give the circular issued and the constitutions of the 
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DOWNSIDE "FIRST THURSDAY" CLUB. 



99, St. MiBx'8 Road, 

NOBIB KENSINOTOir, W. 

Dbab 

For more than five years put a Dinner has been held on the firsi Thnraday of 
the month, with the object of forming a centre of re-onion for Old Gregorians, 
and also of perpetuating the pleasant memories of the old ** First Thursday" holiday 
at Downside. 

The opinion has been expressed that this ooold be better carried out by a 
regularly constituted Club, ^th this view, at the last Dinner held on Deo. 1st, ibe 
Resolutions overleaf vrere agreed to, and the nucleus of a Club was formed. 

At the first meeting of the Club I was asked to undertake the duties of 
Honorary Secretary. It hardly requires any words from me to point out the 
advantages of such an Institution, and how nmch the spirit of good fellowship and 
love of Alma Mater among Old Ghregorians can be fostered by these friendly 
meetings. 

I would, therefore, earnestly appeal to all Old Gregorians, resident in or near 
London, to give their hearty suppcurt by becoming members of the dub. 

Although the membership is primarily intended for residents in London, it is 
nevertheless sincerely hoped that other Old Gregorians who may be merely passing 
through town will avail themselves of the opportunity of being present at the Club 
Dinners. I would, therefore, ask members kindly to advise me of any such that 
may come to their knowledge, in order that I may notify them of the date and place 
of the next Dinner. 

I would caU your attention to Resolution 5, by which you will see that the cost 
of these dinners is strictly limited. 

In order to secure a large attendance at our first Meeting, I would ask you to 
post me the enclosed Form, filled up, as soon as possible. 

I am, yours &ithfully, 

B. S. Rawunson, 

Hon. Sec. 



RESOLUTIONS passed at the Dowhsidb "First Tbursdat" Dnrafat, 
held on December Ist, 1904, Mr. P. T. Blaokweu. in the Chair. 

1. 'Hiat a Club be formed, to be called ** The Dowhsidb ' First Thursday * 
Cum." 

2. That the object of the Chib be to form a Centra of Re-union for " Old 
Gregorians," and with this view to hold a Dinner on the First Thursday of each 
of the following months : February, March, April, Blay, June, October, November 
and December. 

3. That the Officers of the dub shall consist of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, an Honorary Secretary, and a Committee not eiceeding four in number. 

4. That the Meetings be held at some convenient Hotel or Restaurant in 
the West End, to be determined from time to time by the Hon. Secretary. 

5. That the cost of the Dinner shall in no case exceed three shillings per head 

6. That an Annual Subscription of 2s. 6d. be paid by each Member, to 
defray the oost of printing, postage, &c. 
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7. That the Hon. Seciietaiy, when the number of Members who have signified 
their intention of being present permits it, shall, if possible, secure a Private 
Room for the use of the Club. 

8. That Members shall be at liberty to introduce Friends at each Dinner. 

9. That the Hour of Meeting shall be 7 p.m. 

10. That the Hoxl Secretaxy shall, frcHon time to time ascertain the Names 
and Addresses of Old Qregorians in London, and shall invite them to become 
Members of the Club. 

11. That the Right Rev. Abbot Fobd, O.S.B., be asked to become the First 
President. 

12. That the Rev. B. 8. Rawumsok, O.8.B. be and is hereby elected Honorary 
Secretary for the ensuing year. 

13. That distinguished Gregorians be occasionally elected Honorary Mcml)era. 

14. That the First Honorary Member be Mr. F. B. Kindersley. 

15. That the Abbot Presii^nt and the Abbot of Downside for the time being, be 
HoQoraiy Members. 

Abbot Ford has since kindly accepted the Presidency o! the Club. 
At the next Meeting it will be propose<l that the Membership of the Clul) 
be extended to all who belong to St. Gregory's Society. 



We are pleased to see anDOunced in the Tablet, February 4th, 
that a marriage has been arranged, and will take place in May, 
between Cuthbert D. S. Riddell, of Felton Park and Swinburne 
Castle, Northumberland, and Evelyn Mary, only child of Matthew 
Liddell, of Stillington Hall, Plasingwold, Yorkshire. We are able 
to add that the ceremony will be performed by Abbot Ford. 



The Standard of January 19th records the following gratifying 
tribute paid to Mr. Paul Taylor on his taking his seat at the 
Marylebone Police Court : 

Before the business at the Marylebone Police court was coomienccd yesterday, 
Mr. F. Freke Palmer rose on behalf of the solicitors and other gentlemen practising 
at the Court, to offer Mr. Paul Taylor a hearty welcome. He reminded the 
Magistrates that it was at that Court that he conducted one of his first London cades 
— the R^ent*s Park Murder — in which he was instructetl as counsel for the 
defence. The success that then attended his efforts at the bar had since followed 
him as a metropolitan magistrate, and he trusted that the cordial relations 
that had hitherto existed between him and those practising before him would 
continue at that Court. 

Mr. Paul Taylor replied that the warm welcome accorded him was all the 
more gratifying because it was unexpected. He did not recollect that there 
had ever been a single difference of opinion between himself and those who 
practised before him, and he felt sure there never woidd be. In some rebpecls 
he was sony to leave Southwark, but at the same time he was glad to couie 
to Maiylebone, and to find there such an old friend of his as Mr. Freke Palm^. i 
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The Irish Times of February 7th, records the following distinc- 
tion recently conferred on Sir Francis Cruise, whose connection 
with Downside is sufficiently intimate to warrant our offering our 
sincere congratulations : 

His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, has presented 
to Sir Francis Cruise, M.D., D.L., Uonoraiy Physician in Ordinary to His Majesty 
King Edward VII. in Ireland, the brief of His Holiness Pope Pius X,, appointing 
him a Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great; together with the star, 
or decoration of that Order. Sir Francis Cruise has been a li^long student 
of the "Imitation of Christ" {k Kempis), and the literature of the "Imitation" 
and its author. This honour is a graceful recognition of his labours in connection 
with the "Imitation," including his new translation, recently published, of the 
great work itself, and his outline of the author's life. It is unnecessaiy to remind 
the student of the place held by the "Imitation." It is a classic, equally of 
literature and of devotion. It has become the property of every race and every 
creed. Its literary charm and spiritual beauty have induced men of fine taste 
and lofty character to place it next in importance to the Scriptures themselves. 
Some notion of the value of the woi^ done by Sir Francis Cruise may be 
gathered from the fact that his earlier work concerning the authorship of the 
" Imitation " has been translated into French and German ; and so great is the 
influence of the German version that it has led the municipality of Kempen to 
name a new street after Sir Francis Cruise, as the champion of their great 
townsman. It must bo pleasing to Sir Francis to see in such a tribute, and 
in the high honour now conferred on him by the Pope, a token of the value of 
his life's work. 



From the London Gazette^ Friday, January 20th : 

Downino-Street, Jam. 20. 
The King has been pleased to approve of the appointment of Louis EMgar 
Agostini, Esq., K.C. (Solicitor-General,) to be Attorney General, and of Robert 
Stewart Aucher Warner Esq., K.C, to be Solicitor-General of the Colony of 
Trinidad and Tobago. 



The Rev. William Keatinge has been ordered to South Africa in 
two or three months time. 



In the University notes of the Tablet, March 4th, two Downside 
names figure : 

R. Walker (Downside and C.Ch.) has been figuring as a heavy-weight boxer 
in a competition held to decide as to the team to contest against Cambridge next 
week. Mr. W. (adopting aggressive tactics and landing heavily with both hands), 
beat his opponent in the first round of the semi-finals and was enthusiastically 
cheered ; but in the final he succumbed to Mr. Wingfield of Trinity more easily than 
was expected. 

Torpids. — ^University College secured the headship of the river. Their second 
crew, (which included Mr, Taylor of Downside) achieved no less than 6 bumps. 
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The groining of the choir has progressed more rapidly than we 
had anticipated. It is completed now, with the exception of the 
two easternmost bays, one of which is now in progress. It was 
decided to take advantage of the erection of the scaffolding to do 
the higher portions of the carving. This has again been entrusted 
to Mr. Wall, of Cheltenham, who is responsible for almost all the 
chnrch carving. 

Mr. Joseph Moorat has been successful in a musical venture, 
which is uncommon if not entirely an innovation. He has written 
the music to a play by Messrs. Housman and Qranville Barker, 
called ** Prunella." The well-known " World " critic speaks of his 
work as " a running commentary of music, most ingeniouBly and 
fancifully composed." Are we to imderstand that the whole play 
has a running musical accompaniment? 



Mr. " Jack " Watkins has been called to the bar. 



We were pleased to have a visit at Christmas from 
W. Schroder. He has spent the necessary time in Germany to take 
the rank of captain in the 16th Hussars, the '' Eonig Franz Josef 
V. Oesterreich *' regiment. He will now reside in England, with 
only an annual visit of a week or so to his German regiment. 



The pretty view of St. Dunstan's Well which illustrates 
F. Elthelbert Home's article, was taken by himself. He has also 
taken a series of photographs of Stratton and Chilcompton, which 
are issued in post card series, those of Chilcompton being coloured. 



A letter recently arrived addressed to " Proquator." 
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OBITUARY. 



^ VW E commend to the prayers of all Gregorians the soul of the 
VL\t% Right Rev. Abbot Snow, Abbot of Glastonbury, who 
died on the 17th January, in the 67th year of his age, 
the 49th of his religious profession, and the 40th of his priesthood. 
He was buried in the cemetery at Downside on the 21st of January. 



We announce with regret the death of the Right Honourable 
Valentine Augustus Browne, Earl op Kenmare (Downside 
1838-1841), who died in London on February 16th. We cannot 
do better than quote the words of the Bishop of Kerry, spoken 
at his funeral : ** He was in the best and the highest sense of the 
woi^, a good Christian man ; he was in the best sense of the word, 
a practical Catholic, pious, fervent, enthusiastic, and always proud 
of his religion." As Lord Chamberlain he was for many years 
a well-known figure in all court functions. We offer our sincere 
condolence with his bereaved family. 



Pray for the soul of Edward Stillwell, who died suddenly 
on the 21st of December, 1904, after a very brief illness, aged 
47. He came to Downside in 1873. His genial, simple nature 
made him universally popular. He acted as treasurer of the 
Gregorian Society for several years and never failed the annual 
meeting at Downside. 

We ask prayers for the soul of James Hall, who died at 
Ilfracombe on February the 10th, aged 52. He was at Downside 
from 1867 to 1870. 



We regret to announce the death of William Barn ew all at 
Bungay, on the 28th of March, in the 78th year of his age. 
He was the younger brother of Brother Anselm Bamewall, whose 
memory is still in affectionate remembrance with us. Like 
his brother he had the grace of a refined mind and of courtly 
old-world manners. He wrote a charming paper in the Review 
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entitled '' Memories/' delightful in its style as well as its contents. 

We have received a touching letter announcing the death of 
John Toledo (1893-1897) on the 19th of February, after receiving 
all the consolations of the Church. Two years {previous he was 
threatened with consumption, and no care or attention availed 
to save him. He was a boy of simple, pious character, and it 
is consoling to hear that he carried his earnest religious sentiment 
to the end. 



We have received details as to Father Bertrand Wilberforce's 
death, which we give to supplement the brief announcement we 
made in our last number. His translation of Blosius' " Comfort for 
the Faint Hearted,'* which he so affectionately dedicated to us, 
has just reached its third edition. 

Ab we all foretold, he died in harness. He preached a Tridnnm at Teignmonth 
to the nuns. Before its close he appeared quite at the end of his strength. 
His brother-in-law Ifr. Fronde of Newton Abbot thbught him in great danger; 
bat Fr. Bertrand grimly went on with his work. He was fixed to preach a 
sermon at Ghiswick on Sept, the 11th ; and in spite of all those who saw him 
he journeyed from Devon to Ghiswick on Saturday. On arriving there he was 
found to be exhausted. On Simday morning he went to Mass, but could not 
offer the Holy Sacrifice himself; then he went back to the house where he was 
staying and he never left it alive. On Tuesday it was seen that the diabetic 
coma was stealing upon him. Fr. Raphael Moss was with him and on asking 
him if he was afraid to die Fr. Bertrand characteristically said "Afraid ! do you 
think I*m such a tom-fool as to be afraid of what I have been getting ready for 
for years ?" Then Fr. Raphael said " Do you need to go to Confession ?" — ^The dying 
&ther said "By the grace of Qod, No! thou^ I am going to judgment. But 
I think I was impatient with a porter on the railway.** He received absolution 
for his past life— answered all the prayers for Extreme Unction and soon after 
became unconscious. Before unconsciousness came over him the nurse — a Protestant 
— gave him some soothing drink. He seemed grateful and said " Our Lady could 
not do that for Our Blessed Lord when he was dying.** He was brought to 
Woodchester on Friday and placed in choir after compline and we watched 
around him all ni^t. At about 10 p.m. we opened the coffin — not without dread — 
for he had died at 5.30 ajn. on Wednesday and there had been a long journey 
both by coach and rail from Chiswick to Woodchester. But it was not the 
face of the dead ! The lines of suffering had all been smoothed away. There 
was no corruption to be seen. It was the face of one asleep — and dreaming 
of what he loved best when awake. The only sign of death was the cold flesh. 
His day of pain was over ; and to us it seemed as if somewhere he was chanting 
'Victory.* The Provincial buried him and he lies outside the West Door with 
the " other community.** His &mily used to live at Woodchester. In the same 
graveyard lie his father and mother. 

REQUIE80ANT IN PAOE. ^g,,^^^ ^^GOOglC 
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Downside Review. 



July, 190J. 



THE WESTMINSTER CUSTOMARY. 



^I^OLUBfE twenty-eight of the Henry Bradshaw Society 
^r' publications contains the Customary of West- 
minster Abbey, as far as it is known to exist, 
together with an abridged Customary of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury. It has been edited, like its predecessor, 
the St. Augustine's, Canterbury, Customary, by Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson, and is a testimony to his erudition 
and technical skill. Under any circumstances the 
transcription of such a treatise demands a complete 
familiarity with the subject matter ; in the present 
instance there is further difficulty arising from the fact 
that the MS. of the Westminster Customary has 
suffered considerably from the effects of a fire. Words 
and phrases here and there have been supplied in part 
from the St. Augustine's Customary and in part by the 
editor's own conjecture. It is a fine achievement ; and 
we gather from the modest introduction that, beside the 
craftsman's delight in the difficulties of his art, the 
editor was helped in his laborious undertaking by a 
loyal sympathy with his subject. All students of 
English monastic life will acknowledge the boon 
conferred upon them. Treatises on the subject are not 
wanting and the Customaries have been already pujt 

IT O 
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under contribution, notably in Abbot Gasquet's recent 
work to which Sir E. M. Thompson pays a generous 
tribute ; but now the original source of information is 
at our easy disposal 

A Customary was a sacred book, written for home 
perusal, and treating of matters so intimate that it was 
guarded with jealous care even within the monastery 
walls. The colophon of the Westminster MS. tells us 
that the foiirth section of the treatise was kept separate 
from the other three parts, "under lock and key 
(in conclavi) because the more secret things of our 
discipline are contained in it." It is precisely this 
fourth section which is now published, preserved 
probably through that cautionary locking-up, while the 
remaining parts have disappeared. We may hope that 
the intervening centuries mitigate the sacrilege of 
publication. However, the secrets themselves are of 
so unsensational a character that we may fail to see 
the necessity of so much precaution. The daily 
chapter of faidts was the innermost shrine of the 
mystery; but the catalogue of the misdeeds which 
were to form the material of this public confession, 
as we read it, does not convince us of any thrilling 
depravity. Yet so strong was the instinct of secrecy 
that the brethren in the infirmary were forbidden to 
speak with any lay-brethren who might be there, on 
the groimd that the latter were not admitted to chapter. 
We may believe however that the good brethren 
would not be unwilling for a publicity which affords 
a strong weapon of defence against those who are 
still found to attack their good name. In these pages 
we have the innermost privacy of their lives revealed 
in a way without parallel ; and we venture to say 
that he who can take scandal at it, or indeed feel 
anything but reverence and respect, must be instigated 
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by malice or prejudice. 

When Sir E. M. Thompeon speaks of Dom Ricardus 
de Ware's Customary as a work of great merit, he must 
refer to the qualities belonging to successful 
compilation rather than to any literary excellence. 
As far as the author reveals himself we have an 
impression of a zealous observant of monastic life, a 
shrewd judge of human nature, a broad-minded 
dealer with multiplex observances, and one mature 
enough in years to be able to note and extol the 
"right and old custom." There are revelations, 
few but convincing, of a sympathetic and devout nature. 
Like the age in which he wrote (the middle of the 
thirteenth century) his religious principle and practice 
were infused with the sentiment we call devotion, 
more, perhaps, than we are inclined to fancy. Poetic 
symbolism softens the crudity of regulations otherwise 
military in their precision^ If Dom Richard had a 
sense of humour he does not shew it. There is a touch 
of the ponderous moralist in his suggestion to the inept 
novices who are to be made learn to shave their 
brethren's heads, " that they will do so willingly without 
ado if they revolve in their minds the philosopher's 
dictimi, * It is never too late to learn' — ad diacendum 
quod opus est nulla mihi etas sera videtur.^* The 
humour is not of his making when he reminds his 
brethren that it is no longer necessary for those who 
leave the refectory during a meal to do so by crawling 
under the table; seeing that the benches have been 
raised (scanna altiora fa^a sunt) and there is now 

^ Indeed Bome of tlieir practioet go beyond the piety of our own day. For 
example, before starting in proceeaions the relics were taken to the superiors 
to be kissed, the abbot having the privilege of choice in the matter. The 
table-salt was blessed every Sunday ; the decoration of the church was more like 
the present continental method. It is a mistake to ihink that our ancestors* 
faith was too robust to condescend to such aids to devotion. ^ . 
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room to pass behind. The old way of exit, we may 
remark, is scarcely consistent with the popular notion 
of monastic portliness. 

A complete abstract of the Customary could scarcely 
be attempted within the bounds of a magazine article ; 
we must be content to touch only on some points of 
interest. One looks perhaps first for indications of 
the effect of the proximity of Westminster to the 
Royal Court and the Metropolis ; but the Customary 
does not betray any notable influence from this source. 
Injunctions are laid against entering tbe city and 
special permissions were required. Officials who had 
business at court, might go there without obtaining 
permission ; but they should not go to London, nor 
even stroll through the town-gate of the abbey without 
at least informing the prior. Royal personages had 
privilege of entry into the cloister, refectory and 
church, and special deference was always to be paid 
them; for example, the sacristan was permitted to 
speak to them in the church, even in the presence 
of his brethren, though this was only allowed as a 
rule when he had to recoimt some new wonder done 
by the holy relics. Those who had business in town, 
such as the collection of rents, harvesting in outlying 
farms, Ac, &c., were put imder restriction as to eating 
or sleeping out of the enclosure. We may feel some 
surprise at learning that ladies sometimes took food 
in the monks' refectory — not indeed with the monks 
and only in the middle of the day : but this need not 
have been the result of court influence, though quite 
possibly it was so. Dainties sometimes made their 
way from the royal table to a favoured individual, 
presumably out of compliment ; though we may wonder 
whether the recipient, who had to rise and bow when 
the dish was brought to him in the refectory, would 
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not at times have rather been without the distinction. 

We must reluctantly pass over many tempting 
details and try rather to get a fuller notion of some 
of the more characteristic features of the monastic 
life as revealed in the Customary ; and firstly, we 
may appropriately turn to their celebration of divine 
service. 

Extreme reverence was exacted of all ministrants 
in the church. The sacristan monks were never to 
work about the altar with covered head. No lay 
servants were to be admitted to work in the sanctuary 
except for such matters as could not well or fittingly 
be done without them ; as, for example, the climbing 
of ladders, which was evidently not considered decorous 
in the monks. The strewing of hay and rushes was 
provided for "wherever the church was unpaved, and 
especially in the precincts of the presbyterium " (ii., 50). 
On the Ascension, Pentecost, and Holy Trinity Sunday 
ivy leaves were to be mixed with the hay, probably 
in consideration of the symbolic fitness of the three- 
pointed leaf to the latter mystery.* 

On the eve of double feasts the high-altar was 
adorned with a precious frontal, silver or gold 
reliquaries, service-books and obituary and other 
tablets, all of which were covered over with 
a pall of silk till the first vespers. Even the 
work of adornment was given a liturgical cast, for 
while the keeper of relics carried them to the 
altar, he and his assistants recited the litany and 



• Sir E. M. Thompson doeR not accept the interpit*tation of the Htmmura qtur. 
dieitur * benet ' iu the sense which we «iiggei»ted in a former article ; an in the 
Glossary he explaiim it as *' l)ent grass." *' Bent " (which in this neighliourhood 
is pronounced " benet " and is nsed of the tall seed-blade of grass) varies in 
significance in different piirts of the country. It seems scarcely specific enough 
to account for its selection for one particular occasion — Holy baturday. r^/^p^jlp 
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psalms. On the principal feasts a golden frontal and 
more precious ornaments and vessels were used. No 
lay-person might handle the altar-ornaments except 
for washing and repair. When the altar-linen had been 
washed and also when a vestment by accident fell to the 
ground, it was to be "reconciled" before being put 
in use again, either by kissing or formula of prayer. 

The regulations concerning the colours of vestments 
differ somewhat from our modem practice. White was 
to be used on the first Sunday of Advent and on all 
Simdays afterwards till the Purification or till 
Septuagesima. On Septuagesima and the two following 
Simdays rose-colour (suhrubbei coloris) was used. 
In Lent till Passion Sunday, the vestments were to 
be black or quasi-black. For Whitsun week a choice 
was allowed of lustre (acintiUata)^ red, yellow, or 
blue-grey (glaiiciis). On Passion Sunday and the 
Sundays till Ascension, on Simdays through the year 
and on feasts of Martyrs the vestments were to be 
red or rose-coloured, or the like. At the Vespers 
of St. John before the Latin Gate the cantors wore 
white and the priests yellow or blue-grey copes, possibly 
to signify that the Saint's martyrdom stopped short 
of death. Certain hangings, a seven branched candle- 
stick and the coronation robe of St. Edward were 
among the more solemn decorations of the church. 
We learn that braziers of some sort were used at the 
altars in cold weather. 

Everything connected with the Blessed Sacrament 
was an object of special care and reverence. The 
altar-breads were to be made at least four times a 
year by the sacristan and his ministers. Full 
directions are given as to the preparation of the 
material ; all engaged in it wore albs and amices and 
recited psalms and prayers during their occupation. 
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Both Customariee contain lengthy instructions as to 
procedure in case of an accident to the Sacred Species : 
the injunctions are much in agreement with the 
modem practice. With regard to the completion of 
a Mass interrupted through the indisposition of the 
celebrant, the old custom was more exacting, as it 
contemplates a case in which the Mass might have 
to be continued on the following day. In case of 
any serious accident to the Sacred Species a ceremony 
of expiation was performed, not only by the celebrant 
but by seven other priests, or even by all the priests 
present at the chapter when the mishap was confessed. 

The Customaries are very precise as to the quantity, 
quality and position of the candles used in the church 
on the different grades of festival. This was as 
well out of justice to the intentions of donors as for 
devotion's sake. Dom Richard is indignant with the 
daring custodian who substituted one lamp for the 
two lamps and wax candle which formerly burned in 
the Lady Chapel at every Mass. We may take the 
regulations of lights in that chapel as an illustration of 
the liberality of our forefathers at Westminster in this 
respect. On the Assumption and Purification 20 wax 
candles of a total weight of lOOlbs. were lit on the 
altar-beam, and 50 of ^Ib. each round the altar ; two of 
\\h. " in the hands of the angels," and two of l^lb. 
at the foot of Abbot Richard of Berkyng, who left 
twenty-four shillings per annimi for payment of the 
same. The annual expenses of this chapel were 
reckoned at £24, though this includes a dole of bread 
to the poor on five festivals to the value of twenty 
shillings, and the providing of coffins for the 
community. Multiplying by ten to reach our modem 
equivalent, the sum gives us a favourable estimate of 
the munificence of the Westminster monks in their 
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ritual solemnisations. 

From the Canterbury Compendium we learn that 
the "four columns of the tower" were draped on 
the doubles, and that on high solemnities hangings 
were stretched from arch to arch round the choir 
and curtains placed in (or below) the windows of the 
gables. Candles were set up in every available place — 
in the triforium, above the choir-hangings, in the 
windows, round the tombs, before the altars, and before 
the Cross in the nave. We get an interesting list of the 
various feast grades of feasts at Canterbury : the eight 
principal festivals were Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
the Assumption, the feasts of SS. Peter and Paul, St. 
Thomas, St. Augustine and St. Adrian ; the ImmacuUite 
Conception was among the minus pnecipuis ; the days 
** in albs" comprised the octaves of the great feasts, 
the principal Sundays and many saints' days. The 
Westminster monks are reminded that they are bound 
to take part in all public feasts of obligation, in 
festivitatihus quas servant populares. 

Among minor points of interest we may note that 
the altar was incensed at the Te Deum at matins, 
and that the abbot read the Gospel afterwards, holding 
the candle himself to read by, as did the lectors in 
reading their lessons. The singing of the Salve Regina 
after compline, a custom which we retain to the present 
day, is mentioned as an innovation. 

Information concerning the alms-giving of the 
Westminster monks is welcome and interesting. Under 
this head we may count their hospitality to guests. 
The principle which was to guide them was " the 
honour of God and of the Church," and the treatment 
of the guests was to be generous. Thus the food 
supplied to them was to exceed in quality and quantity 
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— pienius et honarificentius — that of the community. 
Preference was naturally shewn to their Benedictine 
brethren, who were to be allowed to remain as long 
as they wished. Conformation with the observances 
of the house was exacted and they were required 
to give notice to the guest-master when they left the 
enclosure. Certain houses were allowed commimity 
rights, and their members took their place with the 
brethren of Westminster in choir, chapter and refectory. 
These were Malvern and Hurley, because they were 
professed monks of the monastery {eo quod hujus 
coenohii sunt professores) ; St. Edmund's, Worcester 
and Malmesbury, because " they have our chapter '' ; 
St. Alban's, Canterbury, Rochester, Ramsey and other 
such out of compliment. The Cistercians once had the 
same privilege, but they forfeited it through the 
action of the Abbots of Broxley and Bayham and 
the precentor of Christ Church, Canterbury. The nuns 
of Kilburn received frequent and generous pittances 
from Westminster. Monks " on foot,'* Dominicans and 
Friars Minor, imless they had special ties of 
relationship or friendship with the community, were 
received in the external guest-house, a distinction 
which need not imply a disparagement under the 
notions of the time. If the vestiarius made a 
distribution of clothing to the community, any monks 
who might be guests at the time had their share like 
the rest. 

Out-door charity was on an equally liberal scale. 
Every day the almoner collected the food remaining 
from the monks' meal for the poor and imprisoned. 
He was told that it was his duty to ** relieve with alms 
all the poor who came." Here we have the explanation 
of the larger portions of meat and drink allotted to the 
abbot and superiors ; and to put the matter beyond 
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doubt the Customary lays down that the almoner is 
to provide a big dish (latum diacum) to be placed at the 
head table for the Abbot's alms. The collection 
of broken meat was made at a signal from the 
superior before the brethren left the table. As with 
us, the portion of a deceased monk was given to the 
poor for some time after his death. Beside the dole 
of bread made by the custodian of the Lady Chapel to 
the value of £6 per annum of the time, there are other 
indications of doles, such as that of Maundy Thursday, 
of which details are not given. At Christmas-time 
the almoner supplied the abbot with seventy-five ells 
of russet or other cloth, which were to clothe twenty- 
five poor. A distribution of broken meat took place 
twice-a-week in the almshouse. The almoner was to 
provide first for the wants of the clerical and lay 
attendants of his department; but he was bidden 
see to it carefully that no needy person leave the house 
without relief — '* for the aforesaid house, by reason 
of these good distributions of alms twice a week 
throughout the year, has come to be called by the 
people in the phrase of the country * dol-hus.' " 

The most interesting revelation is of the visitation of 
the sick outside the monasteiy : 

Moreover, he (the sub-almoner) shall make enquiry very 
diligently, either by himself, if convenient, or by some trusty servant, 
of the sick and feeble round the monastery who have no means 
of sustenance. If he make the enquiry and visit himself, he shall 
take two servants with him, and before he enter a house he shall 
cause the women-folk therein to depart. Upon his in-coming 
he shall comfort kindly the sick man and ofPer what best he hath, 
and what he knoweth to be most wanting to him, if he carry 
meat and drink with him, and if not, he shall give him some 
token by which he shall be assured of the things promised and of 
what is most needful. And if perchance the sick man ask 
something of him which he hath not at that time, he .shall 
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diligently procure it for him if by any means he may. Into 
the house where lie women-folk eick and infirm he shall at no time 
enter, but shall benignly remit to them by one of his servants what 
things he hath and what is needful to them. 

Finally the almoner is to provide a winding-sheet 
and a priest and ministers for the funeral of such as 
have not the means of procuring them for their dead. 

We are interested to know what was the aUowance of 
food for the monks themselves. Each one had a loaf 
given to him daily ; the abbot had six, and the prior or 
president of the refectory a big loaf, grosaum partem^ 
as also had the priest who sang the High Mass on 
the Sunday. Formerly the bread was the cake known 
as miche ; now, by the imanimous consent of the 
community, they are to have simnel bread as formerly ; 
on feasts '*in albs'' and their equivalents and twice 
a week in Lent and Advent, they are allowed cakes ; on 
the remaining days of the year they are to have 
leavened bread. Fish was their staple food and we 
have a scrupulous enactment as to the quantity of 
certain fish which made up a portion, set down " lest 
on the plea of ignorance or out of niggardliness the due 
and ancient custom be changed for another." One and 
a half of plaice go to make an allowance (ferculum) ; 
six salt Cambridge eels ; six lampreys or gobbets of 
fresh eels ; four whiting of that day's catch ; haddock 
or gurnet, salt-water bream and mullet must not be 
divided into three portions save out of necessity ; 
twenty-five larger whelks or cockles ; of roach and bar- 
fish only four at a time ; three or four fresh allece ;' 
five floimders, even when they are west-coast. Oysters 
may be used as a makeshift. Crannock and the 
east-coast flounder (commonly called " dab ") and such- 

* Ducange describee ibis as a small salted fish ; a description which does not 
UOly with the text Cc^nin]o 
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like needy diet (exilibus) are not admissible as pittance. 
The community moreover had no great opinion of pigs' 
chitterlings. 

We gather that there was a dish of vegetables daily*, 
but imfortunately there is no detail given ; we have 
plenty of legislation about the gardener and his 
assistants, but chiefly concerning his religious 
observance. On the Nativity of St. John the Baptist 
he was to supply the community with beans and 
perhaps milk, and we wonder if this was in any way 
in commemoration of the saint's own diet. He must 
provide apples on St. James' day (evidently an early 
species) ; cherries when in season ; plums and large 
pears, nuts and medlars (mespila)^ if they be in the 
garden. On the eve of St. Lawrence and thenceforward, 
on fast days more particularly, and on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, he shall continue such supplies as long as 
they last. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays in 
Advent and Lent are mentioned as days on which he 
should provide fruit. On Septuagesima Sunday he is 
to procure apples, whether he have them in his supply 
or not. This regime of fruit and vegetable will 
comimend itself to modern specialists in hygiene. 

The allowance is liberal, and is in keeping with the 
principle laid down that the monks are not to be 
fed worse than other people. The pitanciarius was 
allowed to serve a pittance of sops {m^llihus cihis) only 
when necessity obliged ; under this head are mentioned 
rice, mince (? taiUiz ; are we to presume flesh meat 
was intended by this ?) ; oysters, eggs and sodden 
cheese (? caseo pulmentato) ; but he was forbidden 
to serve up certain foods as pittance, apparently sops 
and stews (de husello, de mortarello) or small-eel stew, 
on any pretext. 



' £o quod conyeutus die ilia aliud legumen non habet." ii., p. 
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Beer was the usual drink ; on more special occasions 
mead was allowed, and wine on a few days. Certain 
rents were allotted for the latter purpose, and we gather 
that they were due to benefactions made for that 
intent. The measure of drink permitted is left vague, 
but we may believe it to have been liberal. We are 
told that the right and ancient custom at Westminster 
with regard to claret on the wine days was half a 
sextariiis between every three brethren ; a sextarius is 
explained in the Glossary as four gallons, but an 
allowance of two gallons among three persons seems 
rather excessive.* The claret here mentioned is not the 
wine we understand by the word, but "clary," a 
mixture of wine, honey, spice and other ingredients. 

We now turn to the important institution of the daily 
chapter. Dom Richard here permits himself a 
digression beyond his usual plain statement of rule 
and custom. He tells us that the word was used 
sometimes of the "little house," in which chapter was 
held ; sometimes for the monastic congregation itself. 
It is rightly called capitulumy i.e., capud litium, as 
being the healing of discord between the brethren : 

and especially is it the house of confession, the house of 
obedience, of mercy, of forgiveness, and the house of union, peace 

* In tlie Canterbuiy volume is inserted a series of "Declarations" drawn 
up for the approval of the Holy See by the "Qeneral Chapter of the Province 
of Canterbury." Among these is a suggestion that the loaf of bread shall weigh 
fifty tclidi sterling before baking {60 aolidoB ante deeoeeionem uhique ponderet 
ateriingorum) ; and that the allowance of wine should be limited to the same 
measure (pondua). Taking the taUe of weight prescribed by a statute of Edward I. 
in which 20 denarii went to the ounce and 12 ounces to the pound, and counting 
12 denarii to the aolidtAa, this would give a loaf of 2} lbs. before baking. In 
liquids the mark (marea) and not the pound (libra) was the measure, thou^ the 
two are said by Ducange to be equivalent. The mark contained two pints, and is 
the equivalent of the aextarnua (le sixieme d'icelle mesure seroit le Marc au vin et le 
douzieme le pinte.) Is this '* sixieme " the " sextarius '* of the customaiy ? Two 
pints seems a much more likely interpretation than two gallons, (cf. Ducange, 
under marca and eeterlinguB.) 
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and tranquility; where whatsoever the brethren have &iled in, 
within or without, is by confession and satis&ction mercifully 
remitted, (ii., 183.) 

The saying of some that there are in it three and 
five voices is to be understood thus : the three 
are the voices of the accuser, the accused, and the 
judge ; the five are, first, the president ; second, the 
prior (if the abbot preside) ; the third is the cantor and 
sub-cantor, as having charge of the divine service ; the 
fourth is the two brothers who see to the observance of 
silence — because silence is " the key of all discipline '' ; 
the fifth voice is the almoner and sub-almoner. The 
novice-master is to have special attention when he 
denounces any of his novices ; though, as the 
unprofessed leave the chapter before the accusation of 
faults begins, we must understand this of the professed 
junior monks. Note the gradation of faults implied in 
the above exposition, — first, divine service ; next, 
silence; and thirdly, alms-deeds. 

Chapter began with the reading of official notices, 
and sometimes a sermon or exhortation ; then followed 
the chapter of faults, which the president opened 
with the words Loquamur de ordine nostra (ii., p. 184), 
" Let us speak of discipline." Then followed a pause 
to allow any brother to accuse himself of his faults. 
He who did so was treated more leniently than those 
who waited to be accused by others. Then came the 
clamoreSj or accusations of breach of discipline, made 
first by the officials in the order given above, and 
secondly by any member of the community. This 
denunciation may seem repugnant to modem taste ; 
it is necessary therefore to bear in mind the fact that 
the code of honour has varied from age to age. Also 
we must remember that the faults denounced were 
principally infringements of external observance. We 
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believe that all will agree that public accusation is 
better than private delation ; one or the other the monk 
zealous for discipline was compelled by his conscience 
to practise. An ofl&cial coidd correct an offender 
privately ; but a junior would not act so with his senior. 
This denunciation does not prevail at present in any of 
our religious houses as far as we know ; but this is to 
be held, not in disparagement of former custom, but 
rather as an accommodation to modem susceptibility. 
We can scarcely think that it was liable to abuse as an 
opening for personal revenge. Precautions were taken 
to prevent any misuse of the institution ; no person 
could bring an accusation against (Xie who had already 
denounced him in the same chapter, nor could the 
person denouncing act as a judge in that particular. 
The penance done or imposed in chapter closed the 
incident, as we say ; it could not be dealt with or even 
alluded to afterwards, nor could any fault corrected 
or atoned for out of chapter be made the subject of 
accusation in chapter. Nobody was exempt. Even the 
abbot might be mildly admonished for a public fault. 
The prior could be denounced when the abbot was 
present, when he did the short penance (venia) by 
bowing to the president ; if he was accused of more 
grave offence, two of the seniors, at an intimation 
from him, did the long penance in his place ; that is, 
they proceeded to the gradum^ the step of the dais, 
where they accepted admonition and penance in his 
name ; the prior, however, performed the penance, 
which the abbot was so to temper, as not to derogate 
from the prior's office. The brethren might come to the 
step at any time to intercede for a culprit. 

The St. Augustine's Compendium gives a list of such 
offences as were ordinarily to be atoned for in chapter, 
which, in view of its importance, we here give in^ull : , 
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WhoBoerer disobeyB in what a brother justly orders ; he who 
receives a command, but executes it with internal or external 
grumbling ; who breaks silence or laughs, jests or hums at 
any time in the monastery, dormitory, refectory, or in the cloister 
when the brethren are at their reading ; who comes late to Divine 
OflSce, or is absent from any of the prayers which are said at 
the beginning of each Hour ; whoever is not present at any regular 
conventual act without consent or concession of the Abbot : who is 
negligent or sleepy at Office ; who excites laughter in giving out an 
antiphon, psalm, lesson or responsory ; who disturbs the brethren 
by sign or sound during Office; who goes out during matins 
or the day office and does not return ; who unjustly grieves or 
abuses some brother; who disputes with a brother or prior; 
who strikes a monk on the head with hand or rod ; who speaks 
without permission with a lay-person, cleric^ or monk of another 
monastery ; who wastes in any way the monastery substance ; who 
breaks or loses any object given for his use ; who slothfully 
remains behind when the others obediently leave the dormitory ; 
who takes meat and drink without permission out of the lawful 
hours or out of the refectory ; also who presumes to eat flesh meat 
even at the regular hour ; whoso does these or the like knov^ that 
he has strayed from the way of the rule, (ii., 265-6). 

Punishment varied according to the disposition of the 
offender and the degree of his offence, and consisted 
of prayer, abstinence, public humiliation, flagellation, 
degradation in rank and even imprisonment. With 
regard to the latter we must remember that monks were 
not subjected to civil jurisdiction, but were as a rule 
tried by the abbot or bishop. The punishment was 
somewhat severe, although it was tempered with 
consider ateness ; as, for example, when a monk was put 
on bread and water, he was not to be given hard work 
to do. We are informed that in old times at 
Westminster the flogging was done with a thick 
rod over the shirt, while the culprit lay prostrate ; but 
by modem custom the culprit was flogged with a birch 
(plurihua graciliorihiis virgis) on the bare skin, and 
that he sat during the process with the extremity 
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of his robe drawn over his head. Dom Richard seems 
to be of opinion that either process will serve. Two of 
the elder monks acted as executioners, and went on tQl 
the president told them to stop. The remainder were 
bidden sit with downcast and hooded head, compassion- 
ating with the victim in all pious and fraternal 
affection. 

As an example of extreme punishment, degradation to 
the lowest rank convinces us that the monks were in 
earnest in their care for discipline. It implied silence 
even in choir, daily penance in chapter, the recitation 
of the Penitential Psalms at the chapter-house door 
during recreation, 'reading only in the Psalter, abstention 
from Holy Communion and the saying of Mass, and 
other penalties. Punishment was only given where 
there was hope of reform ; when the case was hopeless 
the individual was expelled from the order. Those 
who have sentimental notions of the young monk 
immured in the cloister against his will, should 
remember that the victim had an easy remedy at hand ; 
he had only to misbehave with suflficient firmness to find 
himself outside its walls. 

Such is the great secret of the monastery, from which 
even choir-novice and lay-brother were to be excluded ; 
which might not be discussed outside the chapter-room ; 
the written rule of which was kept jealously under lock 
and key. It is neither shocking nor blood-curdling : a 
little antiquated in parts, perhaps ; but with much that 
must compel the respect of any unprejudiced observer. 

The Customary gives us the form of reception of 
lay people into confraternity with the brethren of 
Westminster and states the privileges they obtained 
thereby. When we read the latter, we cannot feel 
surprised that such confraternities were P^P^AqW[p 
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those days. Later satirists found matter to sneer 
at in them and said hard things of the superstition 
of the faithful and the cupidity of the monks. What- 
ever ofifering the confratres made, they received a 
very substantial return. Their desire to have so much 
prayer offered up for them does not deserve the taimt of 
superstition from those who professed to believe in 
the efficacy of such intercession. The form is as 
follows : — 

We receive you into fraternity and spiritual association with us, 
that you may be now, both in life and death, sharers in all good 
works that may be done in perpetuity in this monastery and in 
churches confederate with our chapter. 

The French form adds : — 

That is to say, in Masses, psalms, prayers, vigils ; in disciplines, 
fasts, alms, and in all other good works done by or through us. 

A Special absolution was given for a confrater in 
the first chapter held after his death ; the five psalms for 
the dead were recited ; the death-bell (glas) was tolled ; 
Placebo, Dirige and Solemn Mass were offered up ; 
a private Mass was said by each priest of the Abbey 
and fifty psalms by the other monks; the name was 
added to the next obituary notice of a deceased monk 
and sent out to all religious houses in England (par 
tvJtes les m^esuns de religiun de Engleterre) and 
absolution pronoimced for them in all their chapters : 
the name was written in the "martiloge" and yearly 
recited in chapter, and the anniversary was celebrated 
by the connnimity. 

Thus does our Customary, with dry judicial phrase 
and much iteration of precept, limn out for us, as 
with the hard unflinching accuracy of some primitive 
artist, a series of pictures of the life of a vast institution. 
Whatever our estimate of the character of that institu- 
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tion, we cannot shut our eyes to the influence it had in 
the making of our country. Nor can we call in question 
the fidelity of the picture ; for the artist drew without 
any motive for misrepresentation and with the 
conviction that publicity could never come to his work. 
There is no need to appeal to the confidential nature 
of the disclosures in apology for what we see there : 
it calls for no apology. A right understanding and a 
straight-forward judgment, and some familiarity with 
the social perspective of the epoch are suflScient to 
win not merely appreciation but also sympathy for 
this earnest cult of monastic custom. He who is 
blind to its interest brings his patriotism as well as 
his judgment into question ; he who refuses his 
sympathy is himself in need of an apologist. 

T. Leo Almond. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ALTAR. 



^^o enter on the discussion of an axchaeological 
VU question equipped only with a measure of mere 
book knowledge, and without practical acquaintance 
with monuments is venturesome. The case is mine at 
present. The attempt requires an apology. I make 
it at once ; and so without more ado press forward 
to give a short account of the historical development 
of the Christian Altar. 

The subject is rather a wide one ; and it may not 
appear easy to make a safe and sure way through 
the seemingly endless variety of altar, and altar-piece, 
which the long series of the Christian centuries has 
produced. What I look for is a book that will give an 
intelligible history showing how the form and 
arrangements of the Christian Altar were influenced 
and modified at various periods by changed circum- 
stances, altered ideas. Moreover, in regard to this 
particular matter, as in others that concern the liturgy, 
it is impossible to insist too much that it is neither 
individual caprice in high places, nor (to begin with) 
ecclesiastical decree, that brought about changes, but 
the sense — sometimes the real good sense, sometimes the 
very indififerent good sense — of the Christian people. 
The reader who may have the patience to follow this 
paper to the end will judge for himself whether 
it gives a prima facie reasonable sketch of 
the history of the Christian Altar ; an account 
which he can understand and remember /--The guide 
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of my own steps along the unchancy road that has 
to be traversed is the unassuming tractate of two plain 
Swabian priests mentioned in the note below ; I believe 
the lines they lay down to be the true ones, their 
little book the best on the subject hitherto published. 
But the illustrations and references whether specifically 
mentioned or the basis of general statements are not 
pilfered but independently gathered for my own 
contentment ; and I have dealt too with the subject 
generally after my own fashion.^ 

Our history may be rationaUy divided into three 
periods; the first extending to the middle of the 
ninth century ; the second henceforward to the close 
of the fourteenth ; the third to the time of the Gothic 
revival. The church of the Catacombs, and our own 
day, might form periods in themselves; the former 
may be dismissed as wanting in practical interest ; 
the second as, let us say, wanting in impersonality. 

With the fourth century the Church stands out 
in the face of the world, free in a new and sovereign 
manner to fashion her outward adornment in 
accordance with her own spirit or under external 
influences from which, as no mere abstraction but 
a very mixed body of living men and women, she 
has at no time been free — in the fourth century less 
than most other ages. As is manifest at the first 
glance, the particular, the distinguishing, feature of the 
altar then and in the centuries that foUow, in fact 

^ The tractate referred to above is Laib oikI Schwarz, Studien uher die 
Oesehichte dea chriaUiehen AUara, pp. 88 and 17 pL. oblong 4to., Stattgart, 
1857. According to my recollection Al. Schmid makee seven periods of the 
history of the altar : he might as well and as reasonably have made seventeen. 
I had thought of adding the references as notes at the end of the paper ; but on 
going through it in proof it has seemed to me to read so much like a " lecture," and 
is so long, that I have been content to leave it with the few footnotes as V^JliP^^]r> 
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diiring the first period, — whether the material be 
stone or wood, whether the altar be solid or whether 
it be hollow — is the prominence and respect given 
to the holy Tahle^ as the place of sacrifice. It was 
in form not oblong as now in the West, but a cube ; and 
stood as a table in the utmost simplicity. The Lord's 
board was too holy (too " awful " is another view) 
to bear anything else but the Mystic Oblation itself, 
and such objects, the cup, the paten, the linen cloth, 
as were necessary for the oflFering up of the sacrifice. 
If indeed the Book of the Gospels lay on the altar 
from the beginning of the mass until the gospel was 
read, it is to be remembered that the Gospel Book 
was regarded as representing our Lord Himself, just 
as the altar came to be conceived of as the 
throne of the Great King. The rich altar 
coverings may be taken (I conceive) as an integral 
part of the altar itself. Everything of the nature 
of ornamental accessory was aroimd, above, but apart 
from, the altar. And of these ornaments or accessories 
that which would most strike the eye perhaps, was 
largely determined by a consideration uppermost in 
the minds of many Christians of those days, an 
idea new in the now triumphant Church, viz., that 
the holy sacrifice was not merely a "mystery 
of faith," "the unspeakable mysteries'' that must 
be withdrawn from the eye of the unbeliever, but a 
liiystery so "dread'* that upon it not even the 
Christian himself might gaze. Herein we have in 
great measure the explanation of the ciborium 
as it was then called, or baldaquin on four columns, 
which, as I may say with the old proverb, hit 
two (nay three) birds with one stone. First, strict 
use and requirement : the altar must be veiled ; here 
was a convenient means for hanging aid veils or 
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curtains.* Secondly it served for honour : the existence 
of a covering, umbraculum, dais, umbellum, over, 
and marking, the seat or station of the ruler, magistrate, 
pontiff, existed in the general instinct of the peoples; 
it was surely fitting to render the same honour to 
the seat of Majesty of the King of kings. Lastly it 
must be admitted that a mere square table, be it raised 
on many steps or on few, is not in itself a dignified 
object ; the '* ciborium " therefore satisfied the eye and 
fell in with the sense of the fitness of things in the 
mind of the common Christian worshipper in the fourth 
century and onwards ; moreover it afforded (as was 
found little by little) all the opportunities for adorning 
the altar which the devout fancy might exercise without 
infringing on the idea of the inviolable sanctity of 
that holy board. Was it desired to have lights over and 
above the altar ? they could be hung from the ciborium ; 
flowers ? the wreath could be twined round its colmnns ; 
how could precious metals, gold, gems, more fully 
enrich the altar than by means of crowns hanging 
directly over it, suspended by chains from the roof 
of the ciborium within'? Was it desired to raise on 
high the banner of the Great King, the Cross, it could 
find no more fitting place than the apex of the ciborium. 
But it is unnecessary to proceed in further detail. 
From almost every point of view the altar of our 
first period (with its adjimcts) may, I think, be 
considered the ideal altar. I do not mean for imitation 
now-a-days ; quite the contrary ; that would be a make- 
believe. But given the requirements and the ideas 

* In a painting in the Vienna "Qenesis," attributed to the foorth century, 
ia an altar ciborium with a veil only in front, i.e., towards the people (plate 7 
in Wickhoffa reprodoction). 

' A painting in the " Ajahbumham Pentateuch " (7th cent. ?) shows how this was 
done. The crowns of the Ouarraxar Treasure, now partly in Paris, partly in Madrid, 
are extant examples. 
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of those days (not of earlier times), it appears as a 
model of a fitting adaptation of means to ends. 

Before passing on to the second period I must leave 
our guides and say a few words on my own account on 
matters not noticed by them, the treatment of which is 
necessary for understanding the natural development of 
our subject and the later restriction of its treatment to 
the Western Church. One and single as may be the 
Christian Divine worship in its essence, the liturgical 
forms and formulae of the age with which we are 
now dealing are the genuine products of the native 
character, the proper and often very di£ferent religious 
feeling, of the various races, peoples, ** churches " 
making up the one Church. And already in this first 
period, on the very threshold of it, in the fifth century, 
is to be found a distinction which clearly marks ofif 
two different ways of viewing, or even conceiving, the 
Christian sacrifice as an act of altar-worship ; a 
difference which in fact has determined the whole 
later history of the altar in the East and West.* Mention 
has just been made of the veils, &c., used to hide from 
the people the sight of the altar during the sacrifice. 
Throughout the Russo-Greek Church (to speak of the 
Eastern " Great Church " only) the iconostasis, as if a 
veritable wall, now effectively serves the same purpose ; 
so effectually indeed that it shuts off the people from 
the sacrifice of the altar, it might be said, altogether. 
In making this remark I have neither wish nor 
intention to cast any reflection on this form of worship. 
I simply take a fact as a fact and presume that those 
who have adopted the form know what is best for 

^ I say nothing in this paper about Rood Screens. The late Dr. J. M. Neale*8 
distinction between the rood screen and the iconostasis sounds, and to some extent is, 
pedantic. Bnt that distinction is so far well foonded as to put the rood screen 
beyond the concern of the present brief sketch. 
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themselves. K we go into the churches of Borne there 
are rails, cancelli, mostly low, and that is all ; and the 
altar lies open to the eye of every wayfarer. Here 
again I but mention a fact as fact ; and note the 
striking contrast as a fact too. But all this, on the one 
side and on the other, is not the product of mere 
" taste "; the practical reasons and the rationale of these 
two practices, which indicate two radicaUy differing 
conceptions of the one great act of Christian public 
worship, go down deep into Christian antiquity ; the 
roots of the difference lie as far back as at least the end 
of the fourth century. Let us take up the oldest Greek 
and Latin liturgy books that are at once typical and 
substantially practical, St. James and St. Basil on the 
one hand, and the Leonine and Gelasian books on the 
other. If we run through them ever so rapidly, but with 
observant eye, a distinction forces itself on the attention 
which is of concern for us here : in the Greek books a 
dominant note is this, the concern of the officiating 
priest, personally and individually, for his own 
unworthiness to offer the sacrifice ; it is awe, fear, 
dread that speak to us in these Greek orders. 
This note may be said to be entirely absent from 
the Roman formulae, which may be counted by 
hundreds ; whilst in its stead this dominant note 
may be discerned : that the sacrifice is the sacrifice 
of combined priest and people, '* et plebis et praesulis.'' 
It would be out of place here even to indicate 
the growth in the fourth and fifth centuries of 
the living ideas of which the Russo-Greek iconostasis 
and the Roman altar rails are in the twentieth the 
material expression. But I may say in passing 
(remembering that I am a debtor for proofs of, or 
warrant for, all that has been and is here asserted) that 
these expressions of the Greek liturgies indicate not a 
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primitive but a late stage of Christian sense, feeling, 
devotion. Whilst the eloquent Chrysostom in his 
continual insistence on "fear and dread" of the 
** awful," the "terrible" sacrifice, the divine mysteries, 
had in view real abuses and grave irreverences 
attaching to the act of Holy Communion among the 
people of Antioch, it may be doubted whether his 
eloquence and his zeal do not carry him far away from 
the sense and feeling of the earlier Christian centuries, 
or whether he is not paving the way for, and is himself 
a witness to, a change in the appreciation of those 
mysteries by the Christian people themselves. 
Certainly St. Basil knows none of these " terrible " and 
" awful " words ; the idea is unknown in the Liturgy of 
the Apostolic Constitutions which, interpolated though 
it is,* represents there seems no reason to doubt 
faithfully for the point that concerns us, the traditional 
sense of the truly apostolic chm-ch of Antioch ; it is not 
found in the prayer book of Sarapion which gives 
the religious type of official Egyptian piety as late as 
the middle of the fourth century. Subject to 
correction, the earliest witness I have found for that 
terror and awfulness of the Christian sacrifice which has 
issued in its entire withdrawal from the eyes of 
the people, is in St. CyVil of Jerusalem. But then I 
hasten to add that the Liturgy of ** St. James," or the 
Hierosolymitau piety represented by St. Cyril, is the last 
quarter in which I should look for a true and 
untroubled rendering of the tone and spirit of Christian 
piety of the three earliest Christian centuries, the first 
to which I should turn to learn the newer developments, 
the new sense, feeling, religious sentiment, induced by, 

^ I note by the way, to obviate possible objection, that Funk cannot find 
" heresy " in the liturgy (Die apoat, Konst. p. 358 sqq. ; Theol. QtuirtaUehr., 1896, 
pp. 346-347). ^ J 
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or following on, the triumph of the Church. 

It has been necessary to bring clearly into prominence 
in this place the difference in the type of public 
worship, so far as concerns the mass, that grew 
up and developed in the East and West ; and its cause. 
The effects of the later incursions of Byzantinism in 
various regions of the West bringing about modifi- 
cations as in much weightier matters, so too in 
such minor points as the use of veils, &c., &c., 
must in such a sketch as this be left out of account, 
or only mentioned to be passed by.* With the 
institution of the iconostasis as a wall separating a 
church into two distinct parts, one for the clergy, 
the other for the laity, any development or modification 
of the altar was, for reasons that are obvious, practically 
arrested in the regions influenced from Constantinople. 
Conservatism is easily maintained in matters under 
exclusive ecclesiastical control ; in the West, the altar 
lay open to the influence of popular piety, of lay 
sentiment, lay taste, or want of it, and innovations and 
innovators could thus have free play. In spite of 
rood screens and other temporary or graver 
impedimenta, the publicity of the mass, its popular 
character, the oneness of the sacrifice combined of 
priest and people in word and deed, and its material 
expression in the open church on what has been termed 
the ** all-seeing " principle, has maintained itself as 
typical for the West, to which the further evolution of 
the altar is now restricted and to which we may hence- 
forth confine our attention. 

Let us pass on to the altar of the second period. No 
one I think who has fairly reflected on what may be 

• I sappoee Lib. Ponlif. ed. Duchesne, I., 363, U. 7-10, may refer to veils 
hftDgiiig round the altar from the baldaquin ; and is the earliest case for Rome 
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called the evolution of ecclesiastical ornament and 
design, to say nothing of weightier concerns, can 
fail to have been struck by the part taken therein 
by a certain (I think the prevalent) type of devout 
mind, the mark of whose action is commonly 
this — to emphasize or bring into prominence some 
accessory feature at the expense of the principal 
and main object, or indeed to proceed so far as to 
subordinate this latter to it. It was the same in 
the eighth ceutury as in the eighteenth, and so I 
suppose it ever will be. This is just what happened in 
regard to the altar in our second and third periods. 
The first indication of the change appears in a homily 
or pastoral on the duties of the clergy which has 
commonly passed under the name of Pope Leo IV. and 
forms the groundwork of the address of the presiding 
prelate to the assembly in the Ordo ad Synodum of 
the present Roman Pontifical. Whatever be the date of 
the first draft (and I am suspicious of attempts to 
father it on an earlier writer) it is, I take it, certain that 
the document is of Gallican origin ; and that, as 
testimony for the point which concerns us, it cannot 
be referred to a date earlier than the (ilose of the 
eighth century. Its direction as to the altar, is as 
follows : ** let nothing be placed on the altar but capsae 
with relics of the saints, or perchance the four holy 
Gospels of God, or a pyxis with the Body of our Lord as 
viaticum for the sick ; other things to be stored in 
some clean place." In this direction the item to be 
observed as important for the development of the altar 
is that which concerns the relics of the Saints, not (as in 
our day we should, or indeed most persons would, 
naturally have supposed) that concerning the Sacrament 
of tlie altar. For it must be allowed that during 
the whole middle ages, in spite of much Gallican 
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innovation in the order and ceremonies of the mass, the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved was commonly treated with 
a kind of indifference which at present would be 
considered to be of the nature of " irreverence," I will 
not say indignity. But the question of '* reverence " or 
** irreverence " in these matters is one much more 
difficult to handle than some who deal with it with 
confident touch at all recognise ; little realizing how 
entirely subjective are their appreciations, and 
how much the ideas even of persons external to the 
Roman Communion are really determined by practices 
and usages that are purely post-Tridentine or at most 
can be traced back to a type of devotioualism developed 
in Germany in the century, or almost the decades, 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The change involved in the permission cited above 
to place relics on the altar-table may seem slight, and, 
when taken in conjunction with the Gospel Book and 
the Body of our Lord, hardly worthy of notice : yet 
it was destined in the long run to modify the character, 
disposition and even situation of the altar. The 
prescription must be brought into connection with 
tendencies of the time which the lapse of very few years 
was to see greatly accentuated. Elsewhere in the 
Downside Review I touched for a moment on the spoiling 
of Italian cities and churches to the profit of the 
new buildings erected by Charles the Great in his own 
home. But this example was followed in their own way 
by great churches and monasteries in Frankish and 
Germanic lands. The ancient foundations as well 
as the new ones favoured by the new dynasty 
enriched themselves in the first half of the ninth century 
with relics, entire bodies of saints, brought from across 
the Alps and especially from Rome. Tlii^Fijiia 
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by the care of Raban received the relics of St. Alexander 
and many others from Rome ; Eginhard obtained 
those of SS. Peter and Marcellinus for his foundation 
of Seligenstadt, also from Rome ; so too Coblentz, 
Corvey, Priim, Reichenau and other establishments 
obtained like treasures ; St. Severus was covertly stolen 
from Ravenna that the cathedral of Mentz might be 
thereby the richer ; in 851 Salzburg welcomed St. 
Hermes, again from Rome ; at an earlier date St. 
Liborius was brought from Le Mans to Paderbom. But 
churches which possessed the bodies of their own 
local saints were fired with emulation, and resolved 
that these should hold their own in public esteem as 
against, or along with, the outlandish importations. 
** Translations " and "elevations" became the order 
of the day. The Norman invasions in the later 
half of the ninth centiiry compelled many churches 
along the whole of Western France to carry their relics 
further inland for safety. This movement, whereby 
churches which could not hitherto boast of bodies 
of saints became possessed of those removed from 
their proper resting place, contributed to promote 
further this cultus. Moreover these numerous 
translations must have tended to bring into vogue 
portable shrines as distinguished from the old system of 
confessions and tombs or repositories of solid masonry 
underneath the altar. The new spirit of devotion 
required (we must be content with the facts that 
are there to speak for themselves and not seek reason in a 
case where stat pro ratione voluntas) required, I say, 
that the relics of the saints instead of lying underneath, 
underground, should be raised up, put above, on, 
the altar. Here the congruity of the ancient practice 
with the words in the Apocalypse of St. John, Vidi 
suhtus aUare etc., was held of no account, for the 
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dictates of newly developed tastes among the devout 
people required it should be otherwise. 

How was the combination of altar and raised shrine 
to be carried out? It is to be remembered that at 
this time the practice of dividing the bodies of the 
saints into portions or particles was not yet in vogue ; 
indeed it ran coimter to the then prevalent feelings 
of reverence, at least in the West. Shrines were 
therefore large, as large as the altar, larger indeed than 
those simple cubes which ancient piety had found 
sufficient and becoming. Such shrines raised up 
required a good solid base. Speaking in a rough 
and general way this is whtit was done. The relic chest 
(shrine adorned with precious metals etc.,) was placed 
commonly at right angles with the altar, close to 
the back, and in the centre, of it ; raised on a base 
of masonry, one end of the shrine rested on the 
altar itself, and formed a sort of rich ornamental centre 
piece, — where our present tabernacle is, and giving 
perhaps something of the same eflFect. Or else it rested 
on a low retable for the sake of giving to the whole 
height and dignity. On this arrangement the ciborium 
could be retained only with some difficulty ; and 
accordingly under the new system the ciborium was 
made to cover not the altar but the shrine ; as at Lorsch 
in the later years of the tenth century, where it is 
described as *' super requiem Martyris.'' And by 
and by it gradually falls into disuse. Indeed when 
we look at abbot Suger*s great altar at S. Denis 
(this is only a conjectural restoration on documentary 
evidence, it is true, but not for us the less instructive), 
or minor altars in the same church, or the old high 
altar of N.D. at Paris, or of Arras cathedral — all 
well known examples to be found in the usual books 
— it is clear that the ciborium in such case8--wQuld^ 
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be only in the way. Of course it may be said that 
all this could only have effect in great and notable 
churches. This is true ; but then as we all know, or 
can know, it is the great people who set the fashion in this 
world and the imitation of our " betters " has become as 
it were an instinct. So it was in the case we are 
considering, as may appear in reviewing the practical 
effect of the new system. 

Speaking in general terms the effect was this : that 
whereas the old altars had as it were neither back nor 
front but were free all round, and looked alike to 
the people and singers on the nave side and to the 
clergy celebrant or ministrant in the presbytery, the 
new combination of altar with shrine gave to the altar a 
back and a front ; and so the way was paved for 
placing, in defiance both of precedent and ancient rever- 
ence, the altar against the wall of the church as we find 
in our parish churches of the Gothic period, and indeed 
in principle in the greatest churches too ; and so 
we come to hear by-and-bye of frontals and dossals, 
and reredoses, and the like. Moreover from obvious 
considerations of hienseance there arose a natural 
tendency to lengthen the altar and substitute for 
the cube, which might easily appear as a mere 
end of the base of the shrine, an oblong ; and the fashion 
once started the oblong became more and more 
pronounced. And this of itself tended to hasten the 
disuse of the ciborium from considerations of good taste 
and convenience, or indeed of mere good sense, which 
need not be here developed. But the disuse of the 
old ciborium resting on four columns and with solid 
roof brought with it inevitably other changes. We 
have seen that it served on its summit to bear the cross, 
beneath suspended lights or pendant crowns, the latter 
indeed enriched with pendant crosses hanging right 
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over, almost on the aJtar ; besides curtains and 
adornments that an ingenious piety might fancy. 
For all these, which could not be given up, a place 
must be foimd. The principle of the inviolability of 
the Lord's board once infringed the practice 
of its infringement was destined to go far. No 
longer reserved exclusively for the sacrifice, why 
should not a cross, lights, be placed on the Holy 
Table itself? And so it was done, little by little, 
now here, now there ; in some places only during 
the sacrifice, in others permanently. Thus at the abbey 
of Zwifalten in Swabia the cross was kept '*jugiter'' 
and *' semper " on the altar itself at a date earlier than 
1135. At first, or in some places, only one candlestick 
was placed on one side of the altar, as a set off it would 
seem to a cross placed on the other ; by the thirteenth 
century the symmetrical arrangement of two candles 
was common, though there was still a certain chariness 
in regard to the novelty ; in one case I remember 
to have observed in an inventory of this date (I think of 
a parish church in northern Italy) that brackets over 
the altar were used instead of candlesticks on it. By 
the fourteenth century the close of our second period, 
whatever be the exception or the survival of archaism 
here or there, the practice of two candlesticks on 
the altar, was general, or the law. And this, for side 
altars, is the real or historical meaning of the rubric in 
the Roman missal, i.e., the meaning of those who wrote, 
approved, and promulgated it ; though of course I 
should ex animo accept for practice the interpretation 
the modern rubrician has tended to give it. But this by 
the way. 

Another cause contributed to a change in the form of 
the altar producing the long narrow structures common 
in the West. In the eleventh century, and yet more ^ 
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the twelfth, churches were commonly rebuilt, and 
new monastic churches were founded, on a much 
grander scale than hitherto. As churches came to 
be built longer, smaller altars no longer pleased. I give 
a few examples. At Petershausen in the diocese of 
Const^ance up to about 1134 the high altar was quite 
small — "partniZum" ;, hollow, and made out of five 
square stones — " sed tantum ex quingue qaadris 
lapidihua compaginatum " ; this the abbot did away 
with and built another ** majvs et auhlimius " according 
to the taste of his time. At the abbey of Lower 
Altaich in Bavaria up to 1253 there were six altars 
in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin ; since they were 
'^nimis contigua et valde parva^' — "excessively 
crowded and so very small"; **ct propter hoc esaent 
rmdtum deapectui " — " and as now-a-days nothing 
obtains respect unless it advertizes itself as big," abbot 
Herman cleared them out and put two in their place. 
The author of an interesting and curious tractate 
regretfully recording the old customs that were dying 
out in Alsace in the thirteenth century, describes the 
altars found in that province in the early part of the 
century as commonly three feet high, broad, and 
long, the mensa projecting beyond the sides every way 
about four inches. Here is the old cube altar surviving 
still in the country parish churches, but the projection 
of the mensa shews, I apprehend, the influence even 
here of the newer fashions. Here or there even some 
great or wealthy corporation chose to keep to the 
old paths. So at St. Martial's at Limoges a new 
ciborium was put up in 1220 and the " aubterraneum " 
completed at large cost ; this I gather to be a 
continuance of the old arrangement of the first period. 
And at Scheyern in Bavaria the ciborium of the 
high altar was finished in 1224. But Jihough the 
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ciboritim disappears (Italy, at least Central and 
Southern Italy, is not in question here) the need 
very soon shews itself for some new way to 
secure a covering for the altar place, and for a 
continuance with some modifications of the curtains 
that himg therefrom. In this connection must be 
brought the prescription of several councils, especially 
of Lower Germany, in the thirteenth century, requiring 
that a white linen cloth be stretched up over the altar — 
" sursum super altare '* — extending over its length and 
breadth; here only cases of extreme poverty are 
contemplated. Elsewhere the new style of canopy 
might be either in wood or richer stuffs. From a 
York register of capitular visitations sede vacante^ 
I gather such a canopy or " celatura " was general 
in that diocese. But the mere linen cloth is a 
descendant in direct line from the ciborium and (besides 
keeping off dust from the Holy Table) was intended 
no less than it to serve as a mark of honour and 
reverence. 

In course of time the shrines originally placed at 
the back of and touching the altar were, with the 
lengthening of the eastern arm of the church and 
the adoption of long choirs in the new-rising Gothic 
structures, detached and thrown eastward, (but still 
placed lengthwise east and west as before) as in the 
case of so many of our cathedral and larger monastic 
churches, Ely, Canterbury, St. Albans ; though the 
old system must have been in some places long 
maintained. Thus it was not until about the year 
1345 that Thomas de la Mare then the prior of 
Tynemouth removed the shrine of St. Oswin, till now 
^' altar i majori connexum^'' — ** attached to the high 
altar," and put it " in the place where it now stands, so 
that pilgrims could walk all roimd it and more easilyle 
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and freely pay their devotions thereat." 

But such isolation of the altar consequent on isolation 
of the shrine dictated naturally the development of 
the solid reredos, for which pattern was long ago 
found in the hanging dossals or in the churches 
where the high altar had been already attached to 
the eastern wall. And this brings us to the altar of 
our third period, extending from the fourteenth century 
to the second or third decade of the nineteenth, the 
period of great reredos altars. The rudimentary 
retable which the great relic altars had introduced 
had by the close of the fourteenth century become so 
far enlarged that it afforded a welcome field for the 
exercise of the arts of the sculptor and painter. In 
these favourable circumstances the dimensions of the 
reredos went on continually increasing until in the last 
days of Gothic it attained a size fit to compare with 
the best efforts of later days. But the new rotables, or 
reredoses instead of resting on their own base came now 
to rest in fact not infrequently, and always to the eye, 
on the altar table itself which thus came to look as 
if a serviceable base for a superincumbent mass of 
ornamentation. By-and-bye it was found most con- 
venient to throw back the great altar-pieces of the new 
type against the church wall, as well to obtain support 
for these mighty structures as to save trouble, expense 
and ingenuity in making something passable out of the 
back of the reredos itself. 

Be it noted there is here no question of styles. 
In our third period the typical ** altars," Gothic, 
Renaissance, Rococo, shew this common character : their 
main feature seems to be an extension and accxmiu- 
lation of accessory ornament at the expense of the thing 
itself for the sake of which the ornament exists. The 
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towering altar-pieces of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which obstructed the choirs of many a grand 
Gothic church, to which was sacrificed so much of 
brilliant painted glass, so much of architectural elegance 
and beauty, are still only too often set down to the 
credit of ** the Renaissance " and its evil influence ; but 
in fact those times only bettered the instruction they 
had received from the exaggerated models of declining 
Gothic. The later styles used the means and forms 
proper to their own genius but they did no more than 
pursue the end the later Gothic had set before itself. 
And so it came about naturally that by-and-bye to erect 
a ** fine altar " meant to put up an immense (some may 
think monstrous) and highly decorated altar-piece. 
In fact the high altar (i.e., reredos) of Winchester 
or of St. Albans, so justly admired, and the miserable 
wooden painted thing put up in many a noble French 
church by aspiring poverty in the early days after the 
Revolution, really belong to the same family ; the aim 
was to put up something strikingly rich and beautiful, 
no doubt, if possible ; but at any, even the least cost, 
something strikingly big. It was the very inversion of 
the ideas of the earlier Christian days : that I conceive 
to be true ; but it was also the way in which the men 
of the time conceived the rendering of honour to the 
holy altar, that is all. Nor indeed am I insensible to 
the merit in their own way of characteristic altar-pieces 
of even " the worst period " (as our friend the Puritan 
will have it). I recall a particular case : in an out-of- 
the-way country village, a great church built by a wealthy 
community in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
grandly proportioned, lofty, light, airy, white-washed ; 
with this peculiarity that the tower is at the east end 
and rises over the high altar. This " altar " occupies 
the whole eastern wall, towering up to the vault some 
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eighty or ninety feet, a pyramid of black and white 
marble, niches, urns, ornaments in profusion all complete. 
The effect is superb ; so I thought when I first saw it as 
a yotmgster, so it has always seemed to me still when I 
have seen it since. But whether there were altar there 
or tabernacle, so far as ohaervation goes I never noticed 
and cannot tell. So far as I can make out, in our first 
period the idea by which everything was determined 
was the very altar of God itself; in our last the 
determinant is the senses of the beholder and the 
impression to be made by the designer upon him. 

This same tendency to strike, to occupy, the beholder 
with accessories is observable from the first, in matters 
of detail no less than in general design, in the altar 
characteristic of our third period. The altar is loaded 
with temporary as well as permanent ornaments. It 
came to serve as a sort of expositorium on great feast 
days for all the church treasury and church plate, 
reliquaries and what not in the shape of arms and 
busts and many another form of beauty besides ; 
objects that were now multiplied beyond measure, 
on the one hand through the commonness of 
small relics, fragments, a tendency greatly promoted 
by the importation of such relics from the East 
and especially Constantinople during the time of 
the Crusades, and on the other by the veritable mania 
for rich plate which prevailed in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. I will take two special examples 
of this mode of shewing reverence to the altar ; one 
taken from the first, the other from the last days of our 
period, each characteristic of its own time. In the first 
half of the fifteenth century Duke Lewis of Bavaria, 
who had persecuted the church of Freising, " ad cor 
rediens'' — "coming to a better mind'* — gave to it a 
great silver image (of some saint may we> suppose ?) 
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^' secundum se fomuUam^'* ** in the likeness of himself/' 
as a pledge that he would refrain in future from his 
past ill practices; which image (says the chronicler) 
I myself have often seen when totum sanctuarium in 
aliari etetit — "the whole church-treasury of Freising 
stood on the high altar" on festal days. This is an 
example of a type common enough in those times which 
few churches are rich enough, except perhaps in 
Bohemia or Hungary, Portugal or Spain, to imitate 
to-day ; a type that some might be disposed to call 
the buffet (or sideboard) style of altar. My warrantor 
for the second case, a careful and interested eye- 
witness, says this altar-piece was elaborate and rich 
in the extreme, and the quantity of ornament with 
which it was loaded was distributed without much 
discretion ** everywhere." "To say the truth (he 
continues) this altar is not happily conceived ; it is 
so low and overburdened that it is no easy matter to 
descry the officiating priest. But it is certain that 
there is not an altar in the kingdom more richly 
decorated, and whereon there is a greater quantity of 
reliquaries and vases and candlesticks and branches and 
lamps and other such things, some of silver, some 
of silver-gilt, some even of gold. Indeed nothing 
is wanting to complete its magnificence; and 
besides it has ingenious and clever sacristans 
who are continually inventing new modes of adorning 
it." We have reached the zenith ; after this decline 
only is possible. 

Of course during this period there were survivals 
of earlier practice; but our business is to have 
prominently before us what is typical of each period ; it 
is the rising tide that is our chief concern, not the ebb. 
Angers cathedral, for instance, maintained the extreme 
severity of earlier ages ; Lyons made a point oi^honour 
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to do its best in the same direction ; Amiens (of the 
high altar of which, as it existed at the close of 
the seventeenth century, a description is given us by a 
citizen and shopkeeper of the time who read Claude de 
Vert, and had pretty notions about the Liturgy, and the 
OflSce, and church things generally) — Amiens at 
that date may be taken more or less as a representative 
of the relic altar of the second period. Notices of 
ancient altars of French cathedrals and other large 
churches at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
aboimd ; it is a pity the subject has not been dealt with 
in a monograph. Here it will be enough to mention 
the arrangement of the old high altar of Notre Dame at 
Paris, demolished to make way for the sumptuous 
embellishment of the choir carried out at the expense of 
Louis XIV., as perhaps it gave the idea of the high 
chantry of Henry V. in the apse of Westminster Abbey. 
At the extremity of the choir, on the site of the new 
altar of Louis XIV. and behind the old one, was the 
altar of the Trinity, commonly called also des Ardens^ 
raised up so that it could be seen over the high altar 
from the stalls of the choir. Underneath it was a place 
called the Conditoire^ kept locked, in the cupboard 
of which all the vestments, etc., for high mass were 
kept ; in former times the Blessed Sacrament had 
also been reserved there. It would appear from a 
paper sent to the liturgist Le Brim that an arrangement 
somewhat similar existed in the cathedral of Troyes. 
His informant writing about 1714-15 says : " our 
high altar has been moved ; it has been raised three 
steps and placed further eastwards, close to, and on 
the same level with, an altar that is behind it at which 
were said masses for the dead and obits.^ Before the 



Does this throw any light on the name " AuUl des Ardena " at Notre Dame ? 
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change it was possible from the choir to see this altar, 
and the priest saying mass at it, above the high altar. 
Now it is quite out of sight and disused, the masses 
formerly said at it being now said at the high altar." 
With the eighteenth century a change came, and the 
high altars on the old models in the French cathedrals 
are, concurrently with the adoption of the new 
breviaries, frequently replaced by an ^*autel a la 
Romaine " ; that is, as interpreted then, plain, of good 
or precious material, marble, with six great silver 
candlesticks upon it and a greater silver crucifix in the 
middle. Rural churches, if only for the reason that 
they are poor and have commonly small resources 
or none, were more conservative ; and it is towards 
these that the archaeologist should direct his attention 
in every country to discover the relics of venerable 
antiquity and ancient discipline. But those whose 
main interest is development, or evolution, must turn 
their attention elsewhere. 

So much for the past. With one observation on 
that period excluded from our historical survey, the 
present, and another on Rome, I cease. And for the 
first : it is in our present, modem, days that the reserved 
Sacrament has for the first time come to be recognized 
generally as the main determinant for the design of the 
high altar. Objection may be taken perhaps to such 
a statement ; but I think a little reflection and 
knowledge will show it to be just. The docimient 
cited above, when we passed from our first period to 
to the second, shewed that there was then, at the turn of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, the possibility suggested 
of a combination of the altar and the reserved 
Sacrament as a starting-point for a new development, 
at least in France. As a fact the combination of 
altar and relic shrine was adopted. It might be 
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thought at first blush that at least the altar of our 
third period received for determinant the combination 
passed over in the ninth century. But that this was 
not so will appear I believe from two considerations. 
One is based on the very character of that type of altar 
itself. The other attaches to the history of religious 
sentiment ; between which and doctrine, and the effects 
of either, I hasten to add, it is necessary carefully 
to discriminate. Just as ritual is the mere husk, so 
religious sentiment is of the very inner life, of Liturgy ; 
but it is all too little heeded, indeed quite 
overlooked commonly, I fancy, in dealing with 
that subject historically. How many of us instinct- 
ively realise, I wonder, the modemness of the sense 
implied by the idea of our churches as "the home 
of the Blessed Sacrament." Personally of course I 
cannot undo myself of this sense, and indeed should 
feel lost, and as if bereft, in them without it ; moreover 
it is thi8 sense which perhaps more than anything else 
devoutly impresses "well-minded" persons who 
are not of our communion. But this has nothing 
to do with the historical question ; which doubtless 
it would be profitable to understand also. 

It is a fact that the general character of the typical 
altar-piece of our third period was fixed before, and long 
before, the tide of devotional feeling had turned in 
the direction just indicated. There is no question 
of coimtries presumedly more or less naturally 
"Catholic" here; no question of this side of the 
Alps or Pyrenees and the other. For instance, the 
Blessed Sacrament was kept " in qaodam angulo " — 
"in an out-of-the-way comer" — of the cathedral 
of Verona up to the second or third decade 
of the sixteenth century when the great reforming 
bishop Ghiberti had it enclosed in a " tabernacle " 
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of marble and crystal, borne by lour angels in 
brass, and the whole (not placed on, but) suspended 
over the high altar ^Hhat he might excite the 
devout minds of priests and people to godly piety" 
towards the reserved Sacrament of the altar. How long 
this '* suspension " was maintained in the cathedral 
of Verona I do not know ; but the arrangement Ghiberti 
adopted, when taken in connection with his professed 
object, is worthy of attention. For the altar-pieces 
characteristic of our third period bear on their face 
the evidence that they were not designed with the 
end Ghiberti had in view and that they are not 
weU calculated to compass it. If in any of these 
structures the idea is betrayed of calling primarily 
attention to the conditorium of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the great edifice, often domical, surmounting the 
centre of the altar, was for show not use; 
the real tabernacle was no more than an obscure 
little cupboard imdemeath their base — antrum is 
the term Sebastian Paoli, an excellent, learned 
and observant Neapolitan priest applies to it in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Bishop 
Ghiberti's instinct I think was true, his sense of the 
adaptation of means to ends just, when he adopted 
the method of the " suspension " over his high altar : it 
was at once the easiest and most effective way of making 
the Blessed Sacrament reserved the central object 
of a church of at least large dimensions. But his 
case is only an " early anticipation." This, too, was the 
strong point (if my memory does not play me false) 
of Louis the Fourteenth's work on the altar of Notre 
Dame. That, and how, this is so, any visitor can verify 
for himself at the cathedral of Amiens still to-day. 
The little golden cup in the centre of the great 
"gloire" put up in the eighteenth century draws 
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to it all eyes that will let themselves be simply and 
naturally guided by what they see before them ; to 
the eyes of the believer it dominates that vast choir 
and the Presence it hides is by him felt. Here in our 
last period (to such as will lay aside those disturbing 
antipathies arising from changes in taste or preferences 
of style) is an instance of a fitting adaptation of 
means to ends. It combined the taste of the time 
for big altar-pieces with an uncompromising, overruling, 
assertion of the Sacrament as the very principle of 
life of the church building itself. 

The slow process of development which was to issue 
in our present sense in regard to the combination of 
the conditorium for the reserved Sacrament and the 
altar is I think, roughly and generally speaking, 
somewhat as follows ; and the statement holds good, 
I believe, in its general outlines for almost every part 
of the Western church. In the middle ages the idea 
connected with the " Sainte TtSserve " (even after the 
popularization of the Corpus Christi procession and the 
spread of the use of the monstrance) was not worship 
but viaticum ; nor was it connected either with the idea of 
ordinary communion. Even the devout then communi- 
cated but four or five times a year and at certain 
great feasts. The parish priest knew the number of 
his intending communicants on each occasion and 
consecrated the required number of hosts accordingly. 
During the whole middle ages the usual place of 
reservation was some recess, or as it were cupboard, often 
closed with iron-bars, sometimes fairly high up, in the 
wall on the Gospel, and more rarely on the Epistle, side 
of the altar. Sometimes (as bishop Devie says was the 
case in the district of Bresse north of Lyons) the " petite 
armoire grilUe,'' as he calls it, was " au fond du choeur.*' 
All this is speaking generally: and I woiJd add in 
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passing that any idea, if it exists, that the '' suspension " 
was the universal discipline, even throughout France, 
needs, I think, revision. Besides other objections that 
may be taken to this method of what may be called 
the " locidus in muro^'^ there is but a too common one 
— damp. This was probably an effectual consideration 
in the later invention of ** sacrament houses " prevalent 
in the Low Countries and Germany on into the Slavic 
lands in communion with Rome : but this was obviously 
an expedient that could be adopted only by wealthy 
churches, not in country parishes, where the difficulty 
had to be met in another way. With the gradual 
increase of frequent commimion at uncertain times that 
spread in the later years of the sixteenth century and 
grew yet more marked in the seventeenth, other and 
obvious inconveniences of the old arrangement were 
increasingly felt ; and the tabernacle on the altar was 
the obvious way out of them ; from which transfer has 
in an insensible manner grown up that modern 
and now prevailing sense that I have mentioned above. 
It did not come about at once ; but the change did 
introduce a new idea (or revived a ** primitive " one) in 
regard to the ** SairUe Reserve " itself ; the once 
exclusive idea of viaticum gradually fell into the back- 
ground, and the idea of reservation of the Sacrament at 
the altar now grew to be dominantly connected with the 
idea of communion, but now in the church building 
itself. So much was this the case and so naturally did 
all this come about that in one case that I have noticed 
(the parish church of Neisse, the finest and best served 
parish church in Silesia, with no less than forty-five 
altars) the large host for the weekly procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament on Thursdays and the hosts for 
the sick were reserved in the Sacrament-house apart 
from the altar, whilst the hosts '* pro communicantibus " 
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were reserved in the tabernacle which was on the 
high altar. But (speaking of course generally and with 
due reserve made for any exceptional regions in these 
or in earlier days) frequent communion has been at 
no time, in the periods with which we are mainly 
concerned, the common rule among country-folk, 
rusticaniy pagani^ or what we may please to call them ; 
and so in country churches the inconveniences of the 
old arrangement have not been so acutely felt as in 
the towns, and the reservation of the Sacrament, even in 
the old-style mediaeval loctdi^ has survived in some 
quarters till a late period, almost or even quite to 
the general crash at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Due consideration of all the "moments" of the 
case and of the body of facts available can, I think, 
issue in no other conclusion than the one indicated 
above : that it is only in recent times — those 
excluded from discussion in this paper — that the 
idea of giving unmistakable prominence in relation 
to the altar of the actual and real conditoriimi of 
the Blessed Sacrament has come in a generally 
recognized way to be the problem that has to be solved 
by architect and designer in regard to the high altar 
of a church. 

To deal with " Rome " is always to enter on dangerous 
groimd ; if only in that we all and always seem to be 
wanting to point a moral — of one kind or another — when 
our discourse is occupied with that theme. There are 
many reasons besides ; but this is apparently a constant 
one. I remember many years ago the late Dean Stanley 
wrote a short series of articles for Good Worda^ mainly 
designed for the use of our northern neighbours, on 
Rome, modem Rome, as a living witness to the simplicity 
of early Christianity. They were written with his usual 
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persuasive ingentiity and charm ; it all read so easily. 
There was the Pope, for instance, in his simple white 
habit : the Dean had much that was effective to say 
on this. But it was a disconcerting thought if one 
happened to remember that the first time a colour is 
mentioned as specifically the Pope's own for his dress, 
it was red ; and red it continued for centuries. But 
then (as an excellent clergyman deceased, who was 
almost as good as a journalist, has said) : " The man of 
facts is a bore ; he has such a way of tripping one up." 
I feel the want at this moment of a tractate on the 
history of the Christian altar in Rome from the beginning 
till now, written by a ** man of facts " ; for I am in fear 
that without it, even in the few words that follow, I may 
just be humbly following Dean Stanley's example ; 
and the worst of it is, I feel there is a " moral " dogging 
my steps too, whether I will or not. 

First of all, to recognize the Roman high altar of the 
present day for what it really is we must eliminate 
the Roman churches of the religious orders ; they 
represent, in this point at all events, not Rome but 
themselves. Turning to the real Roman churches of 
Rome I find that the French chapters who rebuilt their 
high altars in the eighteenth century and designated 
their new altars described above as "a la Romaine,'' 
knew well what they were doing and saying. There was 
however one feature usually lacking in these French 
copies,® the ciborium or baldaquin. And as I look at the 
high altar of the genuine Roman type I seem to recognize 
there, in a degree and manner found nowhere else, 
a singular survival of the ideas and forms of our 

* But not in the "Roman" altars pat up by the Maurists who seem to have 
set the fashion (e.g., Bee. before the dose of the seventeenth century ; S. Germain- 
des-Pr^, a very interesting example, in 1704); as Val-de-Qrace set the fashion 
to the Maurists. ^ . 
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first period. ** But the six candlesticks and crucifix ? " 
some one may say. If we really want to form a just 
opinion as to comparative or relative fidelity to, or 
conservation of, an original type or tradition, the 
only sensible, reasonable, indeed possible, term of 
comparison for the " Roman " altar of to-day is, not 
the Christian altar simply as it was thirteen or fourteen 
hundred years ago, but prevalent modem forms. In 
spite of the six candlesticks and crucifix I think only 
one answer is possible. 

Before ending, I will ask what of that prescription in 
the Gaeremoniale Episcoporum as to the reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament not at the high altar of 
cathedrals but at a side altar? It is not pre- 
scription by mere arbitrary fiat, but a prescription 
that has been derived from Roman practice. Somehow 
it recalls to me an item of "discipline" now 
passed and gone, —the " loculus in muro'' Is there 
some actual and real connection between this and 
that ? Or is this rapprochement merely wayward and 
irrational fancy on my part ? As I have made many plump 
assertions it may not be out of place if I end with 
a question, and following now the example of an 
admittedly unpleasant person say : " I only ask for 
information ; I want to be put right if I am wrong ; but 
isn't it really ? " 

Edmund Bishop. 
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ON DRAWING THE LINE. 



HLL admit that the line must be drawn somewhere, 
at household suffrage, at the guinea for the 
Blanket Society, at the third whisky and soda. The 
moment comes to every sane man when the stronger and 
wiser self says unto the weaker and softer self : Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther. Forthwith the system 
is braced up, a dubious track is abandoned, the pocket 
is buttoned, life is insured or the midnight lamp is 
quenched, and the renovated man plumes himself on 
his virtue. This drawing the line involves much mental 
activity. It implies the weighing of the good and 
the evil in the point at issue, it implies an avowal of 
passing to and fro on the borderland, it implies a 
tightening of the will after vacillation, and it implies 
the triimiph of principle. Before drawing the line at 
the third whisky and soda the draughtsman has felt 
the genial promptings of the concoction, the beneficent 
glow, the exhilaration, and the imstinted sympathy 
for things in general: he has also encountered the 
breath of the lurking fiend, has winced under the 
grip of its claws, has borne with headache and dry 
toast, and he balances the pleasure and the pain, the 
exaltation and the depression, he recalls the casualties of 
the fourth and fifth glass, and formulates a definite 
compromise at the third to the final triumph of fortitude 
and temperance. The process is an education, for moral 
training might be reduced to lessons in drawing the line. 
Civilization even depends upon it, for induce a savage to 
draw a line in the case of the tomahawk and you 
start him on the road to a Piccadilly i^^wher. , .^^^ ^ Qqqq[^ 
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The difficulties that beset the step may become 
bewildering. The lines are moral ramparts constructed 
not so much to keep an enemy out as to retain self 
securely within. When the forces in the citadel mutiny 
and strive to escape from the commanding authority 
of the will, it erects these barriers to cope with the 
rebellion of minor gratifications, thereby acknowledging 
weakness of character, feeble generalship, wobbling 
this way and that in hesitation or subservience, where 
The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 

A strong will needs no lines. It masters feeling and 
sentiment, it curbs emotion, it can give a loose rein 
to pleasure, conscious of power to control it at the sign of 
detriment. Whereas the weak character, imcertain of 
itself, is swayed by impulse, and when helplessly 
involved in inconvenience or disaster, hopes to avert 
future mishap by drawing a line. Obviously the same 
weakness will find a difficulty in keeping within the 
line. A strong will treats the decision as final, a weak 
one looks longingly at the other side of the barrier, feels 
tempted to make excursions into the excluded region, and 
has a struggle to keep within the self-made boimdary. 
Previous habits, a general limpness, a lack of persistence, 
a craving for liberty, the innuendoes of friends combine to 
intensify the contest, and will lead frequently to infringe- 
ment of the frontier. Is drawing the line then of any 
advantage? Undoubtedly, for in order to gain firm 
ground and to cease from floimdering at the mercy 
of the waves of impulse and pleasure, the will must have 
a line to hold on by ; something fixed, something definite, 
something to refer to in vacillation and to return to after 
lapses. 

That each one draws the line for himself introduces 
an element of uncertainty. A man becomes his own 
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legislator with dispensing power, a happy condition 
w^ith manifest drawbacks. An abuse of freedom, a 
lawlessness which has led to annoyance or misfortime, 
demand a law of some kind. If the delinquent fixes 
the terms of the law, personal bias and tender regard 
for self have full scope. In some departments of 
conduct definite lines are already drawn and can be 
adopted : in the domain of conscience, for instance, 
all Christians will surely draw the line at the Ten 
Commandments. But matters of propriety, good 
breeding, honour, fashion, politics, Ac, have no definite 
boundaries, leaving a wide tract of common groimd 
from which each individual can select the plot to fence 
in against himself. The extent of this plot depends 
on the character. A doctor recommends exercise to 
avert coUapse from excessive strain on the mind. A 
line must be drawn somewhere, one grudgingly sets 
it at half-an-hour*s constitutional morning and evening, 
another packs up his traps for three months in 
Switzerland, a third restricts himself to a horse, a 
cycle, or lawn tennis. The lines of defence against 
mental strain are innumerable, and the actual intrench- 
ments depend on the character of the victim, unless 
the doctor prudently prescribes the precise amount of 
exercise desirable. Consequently the difficulties attend- 
ing keeping within this line when once drawn, are 
increased by the preliminary danger of drawing it in the 
wrong place when the demarcation rests on indecision of 
character and partiality to self. 

When doubts in drawing one line are extended to a 
variety of subjects, the process is imdoubtedly perplex- 
ing. In social life, politics, art, health, business, indeed 
in any series of actions depending upon human will, 
lines may be drawn. The commisariat department 
requires many of these barriers. The excursions (oLdjei 
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appetite after promiscuous rations generate distressing 
symptoms that suggest definite lines at roast 
pork, cucumber, and veal pies, and alternately at 
pastry and salmon. Thirst provokes very distinct 
intrenchments at Madeira and curacoa, and the time 
comes, sad to patriotic feeling, when a line has to be 
drawn at British beer. The liberties taken with the 
physique of the body lead to restrictions to preserve 
health, and lines are drawn at sitting in draughts, the 
midnight oil, and the scamper to catch the train. A 
scanty purse demands definite and prohibitive barriers 
beyond which the month in the Highlands, the new 
cycle, the box of Havannas beckon in vain. Business 
means bankruptcy unless lines mark out the margin of 
profit, the limits of toleration for creditors, or the 
boundaries beyond which chicory dare not enter into 
coflfee. The exactions of society compel lines of 
fortifications against the veriest trifles. Lines protect 
the silk hat, white tie, and dress coat. Salutations in 
the street are regulated by hidden demarcations. A 
line bars the way from accepting a tip, or from dining 
with the plumber who may have been domesticated for 
a fortnight over the infirmities of the kitchen range. 
This last suggests a distinct dinner diagram limiting 
covers and cuisine, guests and hospitality. In the 
realm of thought and opinion endless lines check the 
mind from straying. In politics orange and blue lines 
keep opinion within a settled area, the adopted code of 
honour prescribes its limits ; noblesse ohligey and the 
262 sects enumerated in Whitaker testify to a maze of 
lines drawn by religious belief, lines that are expected 
to hedge in the spirit for ever. In every department of 
life a multiplicity of self imposed lines crib, cabin and 
confine body and spirit, and bewilder by their 
complexity. ^ , 
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Euclid, of unhappy memory, was the champion of 
lines in early days and tormented our youth with his 
linear conundnmis. The very mention of drawing lines 
takes us back to those dreadful times when we were 
given a line A B and a line C D, and had to puzzle out 
what to do with them The remembrance of those 
problems suggests a similar treatment of the moral lines 
drawn in later life. Given two or three lines drawn by 
a man can we find out what manner of man he is ? 
Woidd a diagram represent his character ? At first it 
looks interesting. For instance, given a line between 
etchings and engravings, a line between wine and 
whisky, a line between coimty coimcils and home rule, a 
line between nap and baccarat, construct the man. 
Each line signifies a determination of the will, so that a 
knowledge of a suflScient number of them shoiJd make 
it possible to estimate the character although some may 
interlace and overlap. The horoscope of astrologers 
consisted of a labyrinth of lines from which the future 
was forecast, palmistry professes to interpret the lines 
on the hand ; a much more reliable result should be 
obtained by piecing together the lines that are drawn by 
a man himself. We commend it to the curious. 

T.B.S. 



[The above is the second of two essays left among Abbot Snow^s onpublished 
papers, the first of which was published in our last issue. With it, alas ! 
" the line is drawn " which closes his many bright, graceful contributions 
to the Down9%de Review. —Editor.] 
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^JioMEONE has said that, like magpies and blue jays, 
<^ every man and woman bom into the world is 
by instinct a collector. Put an infant on a beach where 
there are shells and pebbles, and it will begin 
straightway to fill its lap with them. The child in the 
well-known advertisement, who won't be happy till 
he gets it, if he sees a second tablet, won't be happy till 
he gets that, and, if he sees a third, won't be happy 
till he gets that, and so on till there is nothing more 
to get. In our intelligent youth we devote ourselves 
to birds' eggs and postage stamps ; in our old age to 
vintage wines, anecdotes and crotchets. Between 
whiles we gather together nearly everything imder the 
sun that can be collected and will keep. Fortunately, 
we do not all cast jealous eyes on the same things. We 
have each our preferences and fancies. Otherwise all 
the policemen in the world could not prevent us from 
cutting each other's throats. Some of us make ourselves 
happy with bits of china on shelves in glass cases ; 
others with dog-eared prints in big portfolios. Some 
hunt for treasures on old bookstalls ; others in 
pawnshops, second-hand furniture stores and sale-rooms. 
Generally, other people's fancies are fads and their 
collections rubbish ; ours are aesthetic hobbies and 
our accumtilations treasures. They throw away their 
money ; we make bargains. But if any one should 
be rash enough to say that he is not as the rest of men, 



* " Ivories." By Alfred Maskell, F.S. A. (The Connoiseeur'a library). London : 
Methuen A Co. 25/- net r"r^r^n]c> 
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connoisseurs, curio-seekers, bargain-hunters ; that he 
has no love for books or engravings or pictures or 
butterflies or beetles, that he wotild as soon have a new 
lamp as an old one, that he tears up autographs and 
throws picture postcards into the waste-paper basket, 
that he has no pleasure in mouldy puns or cobwebby 
wines : we should at once suspect him of a clandestine 
attachment to some meaner hobby, — an unholy care 
of unused half sheets of note-paper, laying up to himself 
treasures in the shape of bent nails rescued from box 
lids, empty medicine bottles or stale corks. These 
perhaps he thinks should be called economies. But 
the principle which urges a careful housekeeper to store 
away empty pickle-jars is identical with that of the 
collector who himts Europe and Asia for bits of china 
and ivory. In either case, it is the desire to keep 
and take care of something we think worth having and 
preserving. In collecting, ownership is nine-tenths 
of the joy of it. The " little thing but mine own " is 
more precious to us than the treasures of a national 
musemn. A purchaser of a Mazarin Bible is reported 
to have locked it up after the sale in his safe. It has 
never been taken out since. But he is happy because 
he has got it, and, though he never looks at it, he would 
be utterly miserable if thieves broke in and stole it. 

Mr. Maskell's portly and handsome book introduces 
the would-be connoisseur to one of the rarest and most 
delightful of aU collector's hobbies, — ivories. The 
author is a complete master of his subject, and he gives 
the reader the full benefit of his learning. More than 
half the connoisseur's equipment must always be 
judgment and experience, but as far as knowledge of 
the subject goes, the ivory lover will find all that he 
needs in Mr. MaskeU's work. 

No one who turns over the eighty-eight artisticalhj 
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printed plates can doubt the delight one would derive 
from the possession of even a single first-rate specimen 
of such delicate and precious workmanship. But the 
collecting — if one may use the word — of no more than 
two or three genuine old ivories is a privilege reserved 
to the rich. Such ivories as the connoisseur values 
are not now to be * picked up,' except by some rare 
accident. Most of them are already gathered into 
famous and stable collections, and when one or another 
is offered for sale at Christie's or the Hotel Drouot, 
the newspapers invariably report a record price. Only 
a few days ago, a little * Vierge au herceau ' — the cradle 
has the api)earance of a small clothes-basket and the 
Virgin is a peasant woman with a big placid face and 
very narrow shoulders — sold for 62,000 francs, and a 
portable altar, with rather conmionplace arabesque 
designs in low relief, went for 40,000 francs. In both 
cases the prices were paid for antiquity and rarity 
rather than for artistic merit. 

Consequently, there are less than a dozen collections 
in Europe which can boast of the number of the pieces 
of genuine old sculptured ivory they have got together. 
In England there are three: the British and South 
Kensington Museums in London, and the Meyer 
collection in Liverpool. The Wallace collection has 
a few specimens — about a dozen — though all of them 
exceptionally fine examples. A modern financial 
magnate would be lucky if he secured, at great cost, five 
or six bits of first-class work. Hence Downside Abbey 
may congratulate itself on supplying two of the 
illustrations of Mr. Maskell's book. One is Fr. Ethelbert 
Home's fourteenth century diptych, the Virgin and 
Child with angels, and the other a crucifix which most 
visitors to the Abbey will remember, a picture 
of which forms the frontispiece of this niunber. Of 
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the latter Mr. Maskell writes with enthusiasm : " Of all 
the crucifixes of this period (seventeenth century) we 
know none so fine as the beautiful one in the 
Benedictine Abbey Church at Downside, near Bath, 
which, in default of any absolute indication, and 
comparing it with the first of those described (belonging 
to the Archbishop of Tours, shown at the Lille 
Exhibition of 1874) there woiJd appear some reason 
to attribute to the same excellent sculptor (Andreas 
Faistenberger, 1646-1735). It is again of large 
dimensions and of a very fine quality of ivory. Time, 
which deals in a somewhat unaccountable manner with 
ivory in respect to colouration, has stained the greater 
part of the figure a fine chestnut or mahogany colour, 
which far from being a deterioration to be regretted, 
adds greatly to its beauty. The suffering expression of 
the face, in its simple and touching pathos, the eyes 
opened as in life, the anatomy of the torso, the strained 
muscles and the prominently marked veins, are of 
rare beauty and scientific truth. The arms, the knees 
show a surprising vigour and yet restrained delicacy 
of modelling. The titvlua is separate, and beneath is a 
detached sktill, the crossed bones missing. There is no 
crown of thorns, but this omission was not unusual 
at the time. The figure measures nineteen inches in 
length and fourteen-and-a-half in breadth between 
the finger-tips, the circumference of the torso, 
or chest measurement, being nearly thirteen (?) inches." 
" The history of this crucifix is unknown, except that 
it is traditionally supposed to have been taken from 
a Spanish pirate ship, and as an example of Spanish 
art it was exhibited at the loan exhibition at South 
Kensington in 1881. It was the gift, about the year 
1814, to the newly erected church of the Benedictines 
at Downside, of Mrs. Sartorius, mother of Admirali 
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Sartorius, who had captured it from a Spanish galleon." 

There is another fine crucifix, ruddy with age, 
reputed also to be of Spanish origin, at Belmont Minster, 
Hereford. Mr. Maskell may not have seen it. It 
received a great deal of our youthful admiration. 
Tradition says it was purchased, by Fr. Bonney, from 
a Liverpool sailor. 

Mr. Maskell is so catholic in his sympathy and so 
imerring in his taste, that one is never tempted to 
take exception to his criticism or to quarrel with his 
assertions. He has a good word for all good art, and takes 
evident pleasure in pointing out the merit — some of 
it imobtrusive to the imtrained eye — in work that ranges 
from prehistoric scratches on bone to George 
Frampton's elaborate studies in ivory and bronze, and is 
connected with nearly every phase of civilization 
and every artistic movement since the days of Nimrod. 
This is as it should be in a book which professes to 
be a manual for connoisseurs. All that the lover of 
ivories need know or may desire to know he will find 
in the book. 

The love of the author for work in ivory leads him 
to express his regret that it finds so little favour with 
the great sculptors of the present day. He professes, 
however, to be hopeful for the future. We might 
have shared in his hope, if we had not read his book. 
The obvious lesson taught by the history of ivory 
sculpture is that, as it was restricted in the past, so 
it will be in the present and in the futiu*e. For the 
restrictions are permanent and immoveable. They 
are the limitations of the material^ — ivory. Beautiful as 
it is, treated from the earliest days as only a little less 
precious than jewels or gold, of a milky whiteness which 
deserves to be called a complexion, pleasant to thBitouch 
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above stone or wood or metal, with a grain imperceptible 
to the chisel, and a texture so fine that it can be cut 
or pared or scraped or filed with the most delicate 
of tools, of a sheen, when polished, like satin, and 
yet tougher and more durable than marble, ivory is 
the noblest material that can be put into scidptors' 
hands. And yet an artist is compelled to reject it, 
unless his subject is suited to so refined and precious 
a substance. He will, for instance, avoid it if he is 
unwilling or imable to finish and polish his work ' ad 
unguem.' An image in ivory is or should be a master- 
piece. Slovenly work is imforgivable. Every failure 
to reach the highest standard of execution is a blemish. 
Where the material is capable of so much in the way of 
minute finish, the artist is bound to consider what wealth 
of detail can be put into his work, and not how 
simply and briefly he can express himself. Sketchiness 
and conventionalism are inconsistent with so laboured 
a surface as that of ivory. One does meet with rude 
conventions in the older ivory sculpture, but they are not 
admirable, and one prefers not to notice or to think 
of them. In the Constilar Diptychs, for instance, it 
is to the little bits of delicate modelling and to the 
efforts to reach truth of imitation or resemblance that we 
turn for aesthetic pleasure ; in all else, where the 
execution is rude or imperfect, they are interesting 
merely as historical dociunents. A certain quaintness is 
admissible, and perhaps even admirable ; but it must 
be quaintness of conception and not quaintness of 
execution. Coarseness of subject may sometimes be 
pardoned ; coarseness of finish is always a crime. 
Japanese netsuk^s are beloved by connoisseurs because 
in them the distortion of face and limb, the exaggeration 
and caricature, are so lovingly studied and delicately 
rendered. The humour may count for something, butJtj 
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is the skilful elaboration of the conception which makes 
them works of art. 

Then, there is the very obvious limitation of size. 
Ivory sculpture is essentially bijou work. From six 
to eight inches in thickness to about twenty inches 
in height is an exceptionally large measurement for 
an ivory statue or group. As Mr. Maskell very truly 
says, sculpture in ivory is to sctilpture in stone or 
wood what the miniature is to the painting on canvas. 
Size, of course, is not an artistic merit in itself. But the 
artist with big ideas and big ambitions will never 
choose to work in little. One might as well expect 
an author to publish the first edition of his poems in 
small duodecimo. He wants size to give dignity to 
his conception. He wants room for expression and 
detail. Above aU, he wants to make the most of himself 
and to catch the public eye. He is well aware that 
workers in little are in a class by themselves. A 
miniaturist is commonly treated as a sort of dwarf 
painter and his work as an imusual exhibition of skill, 
like an acrobatic feat. The " little masters," however 
great their genius, are overshadowed by their bigger 
brethren. If size does not give artistic value, it gives 
artistic importance. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we have and shall have 
no right to expect our great sculptors to devote 
themselves to work in ivory. We may only hope and 
desire that, as in the past, so in the present and in 
the future, all or most of our artists of genius will, 
on occasion, choose ivory as the most perfect medium 
for the expression of some fit and beautiful conception. 
There is certainly the possibility of a temporary 
popular demand for ivories. That woidd induce our 
sculptors to give us more work, some of ^.perhaps. 
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better work ; but the most of it would be second and 
third-rate commercial stuff, produced for the market. 

At the risk of being thought a philistine, I further 
venture to assert that anything like a profuse production 
of ivory sctdpture would be a misfortune. It seems to 
me that a little is all we want, and that much would be 
an embarrassment. What should we do with these 
precious and delicate masterpieces ? Their proper place 
is in glass cases and cabinets. A few might be used as 
mantel and sideboard ornaments, but if there were many 
they would lose all distinction and decorative value. At 
the best, ivories make but little show because of their 
insignificance ; they have to be taken up and handled 
and studied, like an etching, to be properly enjoyed. 
It is true that an excellent and beautiful use has been 
made of small ivory panels, carved in low relief, as 
decorations of the doors of cabinets. There are many 
such pieces of furniture in the South Kensington and 
other museums, and that is where they should all be. 
One is almost afraid to touch them ; they are made to be 
looked at and not to be made use of in daily life. Wear 
and tear wotdd ruin them. As for the mirrors and 
combs and book-covers, the saddles and gun-stocks and 
scabbards and powder-flasks, all with wonderful ivory 
reliefs, their fresh condition suggests, as one sees them 
in the Wallace collection and elsewhere, that they were 
treated by their original owners as costly and precious 
toys, to be displayed, perhaps, like jewellery, on 
ceremonious occasions ; but, at all other times, to be 
kept and preserved from accident and injury. Who 
would subject a gunstock of sculptured ivory to the 
action of villanous saltpetre and the rough usage of a 
hunt in a deer forest? It must have been the same 
with ivory chairs and thrones of elaborate workman- 
ship. They were clearly intended for state occasions^ 
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and then rather for display than use. It \^ould be 
vandalism to subject carved ivory to the rough and 
tumble of daily usage. To my mind, there is but 
one correct and unobjectionable use of ivory in the 
decoration of domestic household articles, and that is 
as a veneer or inlay. Flat ivory plates, even when 
engraved, will take no harm from decent and reverent 
use ; but such articles are not rightly classed among 
ivories. They belong to the province of artistic inlaid 
furniture or marquetry. 

Speaking of engraving on ivory, a remark of Mr. 
Maskell's in his chapter on ' Forgeries,' has re-opened, 
in my mind, an old grievance. He says of the pre- 
historic callings " it must be said there has been a 
not inconsiderable output of spurious things of the 
kind, which profess to have been discovered in Swiss 
lake dwellings and in the caves of the Dordogne. The 
St. Germain Museum possesses an interesting collection 
of forgeries. . . . The best genuine examples, 
including those noticed in the second chapter, are 
also in this museum and we may be contented with the 
authority of the learned curator." If the authenticity 
of the reindeer drawings on bone and slate is to be 
accepted on no better evidence than the expert 
judgment of a curator, however learned he may be, I, 
for one, decline to look on them as genuine. From 
the time, some years ago, when I first saw engravings 
of them, I have never had real faith in them. They are 
the work of a man who has acquired a habit of 
rapid and skilful draughtmanship, and such a habit 
could never have been acquired by one who has 
had experience only of uneven and rough surfaces, 
and has used only the clumsiest and most unmanage- 
able of tools. It is said of Roberts, the billiard 
champion, that he can play the game admirablv with 
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a walking stick, but the skill which enables him to 
do so is the result of long practice with the most perfect 
of cues. No man can learn to be a good billiard 
player by poking stones with a stick. It is the same 
in art. An accomplished artist may do wonderful 
feats with the rudest materials ; one who has practised 
only with rude and imperfect implements can never 
become an accomplished artist. 

But this is not all the case against them. The 

prehistoric draughtsman is not making pictures, he 

is jotting down notes, which Mr. Maskell compares 

to the thumbnail sketches in a modem painter's sketch 

book. ** It is impossible," he says, ** to help marvelling 

at the truth of nature displayed in the lithe and agile 

form of the animals, their characteristic gait, the 

majesty of their antlers, the plumpness of their well-fed 

bodies, and the clever touches, as restrained as in 

any work of modem times, in the indication of the 

hair in the nostrils and dewlap." A draughtsman who 

takes thiunbnail notes, who can suggest the hair in 

the nostrils and dewlap by a touch, who has learned 

to draw the legs and horns in true and most admirable 

perspective, who is minutely accurate in his proportions, 

and shades with a few rapid and effective parallel 

strokes, who, in fact, has at his command all the 

resources of a Royal Academy scholar, Tvas never a 

cave-dweUer, using flint instruments, in a Stone Age. 

Shading, perspective, accuracy of proportion, the 

representation not of what one knows but of what one 

sees in a particular moment of time, restraint of touch, 

delicacy of expression in line, are the product of a 

mature art development. They are impossible except 

as an inheritance from generations of former artists. 

When Bume Jones expressed his opinion that the 

Whistler painting, which Mr. Ruskin ^|4ed ^^^®®d^le 
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covld have been done in a day, Mr. Wliistler remarked 
"a day after years of preparation." Mr. Whistler 
might have added *^and after centuries of art 
development." Mr. Whistler, the artist, was only 
possible as a product of the nineteenth century. In the 
same way it can be asserted with certainity that the 
so-called prehistoric artist was never the product of 
a barbarous and imcivilized race. If, without previous 
knowledge of their origin, I had been asked to give 
my opinion as to their authorship of these sketches, I 
think I should have said with little hesitation they were 
French work of the nineteenth century. Perhaps this 
view will be considered an extravagance. Allowance, it 
may be said, must be made for the possibility of genius 
and exceptional intelligence. The class of work is 
elementary, the mere outline sketch of which a savage 
is capable. Why should not an exceptionally talented 
savage have done exceptionally fine elementary work? 
The answer is, that the drawings are not mere outlines 
and not elementary. They are rude sketches, certainly ; 
but the limitations of the draughtsman are not 
limitations of knowledge and skill ; they are limitations 
of aim and intention. An exceedingly capable artist 
has confined himself, for the moment, to sketchy and 
rapid work. 

But, in addition to all this, there is in the drawings 
one definitely characteristic modern touch. It is that 
described by Mr. Maskell as the ' characteristic gait ' 
of the reindeer ; that is, the position of the limbs. The 
artist has represented the legs on one side of the animal 
as stretched out, whilst those on the other side are 
drawn together, crab fashion. This is the true ' gait ' 
of quadrupeds in motion. But it has not been 
generally recognized and admitted, even by artists, 
ujitil comparatively recent years, and the general public 
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has only become convinced of it through snapshot 
photography. Now-a-days no one would draw the legs 
of a moving animal in any other fashion, but in older 
days the attitude would have been considered 
unnatural. It is safe to say that the draughtsmen 
of primitive ages were incapable of catching a position 
which is only a momentary one, when the limbs 
are busy changing their places. I have found only one 
correctly-drawn running horse in a number of paintings 
by the great masters. Thi^ * characteristic gait ' was 
apparently unknown to the Greeks in the finest period 
of their art. Is it credible that a prehistoric barbarian, 
making scratches on bone and slate, should have 
been more accurate and learned in his draughtsmanship 
than the sculptor of the Parthenon frieze ? 

Why should a clever man have lent himself to 
forgeries of this kind? I am not bound to furnish a 
motive. It is sufficient that, as Mr. MaskeU tells us, 
there have been such forgeries and, as I believe, that 
these are of them. 

J. C. Almond. 
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IN DENMARK. 



mOT many readers of the Downside Review, it is 
to be feared, have felt the fascination of 
Denmark drawing them from the beaten track of the 
tourist to that bright green country which stretches 
northwards from the western parts of the continent 
of Europe towards the Scandinavian peninsula. But 
the present writer had for long felt drawn to visit 
that unknown land with which England has had so 
many connexions during the centuries, and when an 
opportunity presented itself a few weeks ago of 
visiting Denmark, that opportunity was not allowed to 
pass. The journey from London is by no means 
formidable either to purse or person ; and once in 
the land of the Dane the economy of living and its 
comfort must be experienced to be believed ; cleanliness, 
and abundance, civility, and modernity, go hand in 
hand with charming scenery of sea and forest, glorious 
museimis and venerable towns and churches, to make 
Denmark an ideal place for a holiday. 

Of Copenhagen itself one need not say very much ; 
it is a town comparatively so modem that with one 
or two exceptions the mediaeval period is scarcely 
represented. But in its museums one can revel in the 
rich spoils of ancient churches, as in the still more 
wonderful remains of prehistoric time when the art 
and civilisation of primitive Greece were reproduced 
in this far northern land. Among the christian 
antiquities there is a very remarkable triptych from 
a church near Elsinore, as it is of late fifteenth or 
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sixteenth century work and represents scenes from 
the life of St. Ninian of Galloway, it is not unlikely 
to have found its way from Scotland to Denmark 
when the former country put away, together with 
its older faith, the furniture and works of art and 
piety wherein that faith found outward expression. 
In Denmark, by the way, as in Lutheran lands 
generally, the outward surroimdings were changed 
little if at all. To this day its ministers, still known 
as priests and bishops, perform their religious rites 
in alb and chasuble (the ruff they also wear is a 
protestant anachronism) at stone altars vested as of 
yore, with lights and crucifix and the images of God's 
blissful Mother and his saints all around. A traditional 
ritualism is there, but it is to be feared that the faith 
which once inspired these venerable customs has 
vanished never to return. It is strange to realise that 
while fmgland was, under the puritan movement, 
destroying every vestige of catholic worship, the Danes 
across the sea were as carefully conservative of all that 
could be spared ; nay, that their Lutheran sovereigns 
and rich men spent as large sums of money on altar 
pieces of gold and silver, on vestments and sanctuary 
and the worship of God, as their catholic contemporaries 
in Italy or Spain. 

An unique opportunity offered itself during my stay 
in Copenhagen of seeing what Iceland had enjoyed in 
the middle ages. A Danish Colonial Exhibition was 
open at the time and the Icelandic section was rich in 
vestments and chalices, missals and the like which of 
old had been in use in the monasteries aud churches of 
that far off dependency. The similarity in style 
between many of the exhibits and those old English 
specimens which have come down to us is but another 
proof of the wide-spread influence which the English ile 
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church exercised during the middle ages over the 
northern parts of Europe. Indeed Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden are full of the traces of our English 
forefathers. The earliest monasteries were colonies 
from England ; many of their bishops were of English 
birth ; the cultus of the saints of England was 
everywhere met with. St. Alban was the patron of the 
Benedictine houses of Odense in Denmark and of 
Selje in Norway; the primatial church at Trondhjem 
recalled the memory of St. Augustine ; the cathedral of 
Stavanger, built by an Englishman, Bishop Rienald, 
that of St. Swithin of Winchester. But the subject of 
English influences in the Scandinavian church is too 
large a subject for further enquiry now ; this is a 
record of a holiday tour and not a serious study of the 
origins and history of the churches of northern Europe. 
From Copenhagen many interesting excursions may 
be made, and everywhere the novelty and quiet beauty 
of the scenery affords unexpected pleasure. Though in 
the latitude of the northern part of Scotland, the climate 
and vegetation, owing to the mild influence of the sea 
which penetrates in every direction, is more like that of 
southern England ; beautiful woods fringe the sea-shore 
all along the coast, and the long light evenings of 
midsunmier tempt one to forget the heats of the day 
and to enjoy to the utmost the quiet charm of sea and 
forest along that spellbound coast. A visit to 
Elsinore, (Helsingur) is of course a duty ; and at 
Elsinore to visit Hamlet's grave is also a duty — which I 
was careful to omit. But I stood on the ramparts of 
Cronberg on a blazing hot day — ^the last time I was 
there was somewhere about the year 1867 when I 
waited for the ghost of Hamlet's father on the 
Downside stage — and gazed across the two miles of 
water to the Swedish coast beyond. Besides the 
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grand renaissance Castle of Cronberg> Elsinore has a 
good deal to show. The great ferry boats which take 
whole trains on board and land them in Helsingborg 
in Sweden were a novelty ; and the old churches of 
St. Mary and St. Olave the chief antiquities. Both are 
well worth a visit, St. Mary's especially, (though the 
guide book scarcely mentions it), for it is the most 
complete mediaeval monastery which is to be found in 
Denmark or perhaps in Europe. And as it was a 
house of Carmelite friars, an order which has left but 
few traces in the north, its interest is rather uncommon. 
A long and lofty vaulted church, in the characteristic 
style known as Baltic Gothic, is enclosed on its 
northern side with a cloistered quadrangle of seven bays. 
The western wing is used as an alms-house, and the old 
dormitory is in use for the poor old ladies who there 
find a quiet haven for their declining years. There is 
one feature of this old friary which neither my 
companion, a well-travelled man, nor I could explain. 
When we entered the chapter house we were both 
struck by the beauty and intricacy of the vaulting ; the 
stone ribs and their interlacing made us both recognise 
and wonder at the apparition in this part of the world 
of as unmistakable a piece of Portuguese groining as 
one could find in Coimbra or Batalha. Who knows? 
Perhaps the explanation may some day be found in the 
presence at Elsinore of a religious who had strayed 
thither from the simny south, or in the benefaction of 
some merchant from the Tagus stranded here by 
stress of storm or shipwreck. 

Yet another pilgrimage is the duty of a Benedictine 
who finds himself at Copenhagen with a day to spare. 
A sail acrods the Soimd brings one in an hour-and- 
a-half to Sweden. Malmo and Limd are easily done 
in the day, and are well worth the visit. Lund of j[^ 
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course was long the ecclesiastical metropolis of 
Denmark, the province of Scania or southern Sweden 
having been only joined politically to Sweden about two 
centuries ago. The great abbey of St. Laurence at 
Lund, subsequently the cathediiGJ, was the principal 
monastery in those parts: when in 1206 (unless the 
date be a mistake for 1216) the Benedictine abbots 
of Denmark assembled for the first time in general 
chapter they chose the abbot of St. Laurence's at 
Lund as their first quadriennial superior and president 
The cathedral, a vast stone structure of Rhenish round 
arched gothic is a notable building, in spite of the 
over zealous restoration of which it has been the victim. 
Its twin western towers, with three stages of coupled 
windows, dominate the whole city ; its semi-circular apse 
with external arcaded gallery recalls many churches 
in Germany and northern Italy ; the interior with its 
rich furniture, and great seven-branched brass candle- 
stick, its brass statue of St. Laurence in the choir, 
the stalls, and the crypt, finer even than that of 
Worcester, afford a feast as varied as unexpected. 
Another Benedictine abbey, that of All Saints, in the 
suburbs of the city, has completely disappeared, but 
a fine modem church marks its site ; of a convent 
of Benedictine nuns only the church is standing. 
Mahno, the port only a few miles from Lund, is a 
busy modem town with one glorious old brick church ; 
but of greater interest was the catholic mission which is 
under the care of a worthy English-speaking priest. 
Father Joseph Papp. As he was an old student of the 
abbey of Metten in Bavaria his welcome to me was exceed- 
ingly gracious. His church is one of the four catholic 
churches which the Swedish government tolerates. 
The church in Sweden is still in penal bonds, though 
conversions, especially among the educated classes, 
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are increasingly frequent. No new mission church 

or school may be opened without the royal sanction, 

a sanction which quite recently has been refused in 

the case of Nordkoping; nor may anyone be received 

into the church without notice given three months 

beforehand to the local pastor of the established 

Lutheran communion. The recent royal match between 

a royal Prince of Sweden and an English Princess 

will, it is to be hoped, prove of good omen to the future 

of religious liberty in Sweden. In Norway and Denmark, 

where perfect religious liberty now obtains, the 

church is making remarkable progress. Twenty 

years ago when the present Vicar Apostolic was 

appointed for Denmark there were but three missions 

in the whole country; now there are over thirty, 

and Premonstratensians, Jesuits, Redemptorists, and 

Lazarists have made foundations of their respective 

orders, and numerous sisterhoods have been established 

for hospital work and the work of education. The 

great hospital of St. Joseph in Copenhagen is finer than 

anything of the kind we possess in England. The 

sisters of St. Joseph de Chambery have erected a noble 

gothic pile, fitted with every modem appliance for the 

relief of the suffering, and are able to accommodate 

about three hundred and fifty patients. The chapel is 

one of the five or six public chapels which suffice at 

present for the needs of the Catholics of the capital. 

St. Anschar's, the principal church in the Bradgaarde, 

is the residence of the Vicar Apostolic ; it is a 

handsomely-decorated Lombardic church; the Jesuit 

church is a fine German gothic building; and the 

Austrian Redemptorist fathers have just opened a plain 

Italian church in another suburb. So much for 

modem churches. 

The most celebrated of the Danish cathedrals is> that. 
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of Roskilde, about twenty miles from Copenliageii, which, 
since the loss of Scania, has taken the place of Lund as 
the chief ecclesiastical centre of the kingdom. Like 
Lund and so many other places the prosperity of 
Roskilde has deservedly waned since its separation from 
Catholic imity. Once a great city of many thousands 
of inhabitants, it is now a shrunken coimtry town ; the 
great cathedral standing at the head of a beautiful fjord, 
and one small church, once that of a cloister of 
Benedictine nuns, alone remain to testify to the former 
importance of the place. Country lanes now bear the 
names of streets which were once thronged with people ; 
the city is but a dream, a very beautiful one it is true, 
of what it once was, before that which of old gave it 
importance and was its very life had been taken away. 
The cathedral, a lofty pile with twin towers and spires 
at its western front, has many features of interest ; 
among them the royal tombs of the present Danish 
dynasty are the greatest pride of the place. It is the 
custom here to bury the dead, not in mother earth, nor 
in the gloomy vaults which elsewhere seem in favour, 
but instead, they lie in most gorgeous coffins, of great 
value and splendid workmanship, on the floors of the 
chapels which are set aside for their reception. One 
feature of these sarcophagi is notable ; in every case 
there is a great silver crucifix laid on the tqp amid the 
embellishments of heraldry and regal pomp. 

One institution was pointed out at Roskilde, a 
beautiful old mansion set among lawns and foliage, 
a Lutheran nmmery. There are many such in the 
country ; well endowed homes of retreat for the 
immarried daughters of the clergy and professional 
classes. At the Reformation though full liberty was 
offered to all to embrace the new religion only one nun 
in all Denmark is said to have availed herself of the 
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freedom thrust upon her sisters ; and having dared to 
marry, the royal reformer who had brought about the 
change took it upon himself to order her back to 
her convent there to expiate her crime by solitary 
confinement and penitential fare. As the older nuns 
died off their places were given to younger women of 
the new way of thought, and thus little by little a 
Lutheran sisterhood was brought into existence.^ 

Westwards some nineteen or twenty miles from 
Roskilde stands the abbey church of Ringsted, 
formerly one of the chief houses of Black monks in 
Denmark.* Its position and general outline strangely 

1 Thus the report to Propaganda of Father Pieper, O.P., states that at the 
Beoedictme nuimerj of Zeven in Elast Friesland seven of the thirteen nans were 
Protestants. A similar state of things was foand at Ostenholz; but in the two 
abbeys of the order at Baxtehude near Hamburg all the nuns were good C&tholics, 
thanks to their worthy and zealous confessors. The state of things in the Danish 
conTents is the subject of a series of articles now appearing in a Catholic Review 
in Copenhagen. 

* Hie following note on the Danish monasteries may be of interest. The family 
of St. Benedict was represented by the Black monks or Benedictines commonly 
so (»dled, by Cluniacs, and Cistercians. The Black monks possessed the following 
booses : 1, Voer Kloeter in the diocese of Aarhuis. 2, Ringsted ; SS. Mary, Benedict 
and Canute. 3, Odense, the Cathedral priory of SS. Alban and Canute. 
4, St. Peter's Abbey, Nestved. 5, Essembeck. 6, Qlendstrup or Nerokloeter 
in Jutland. 7, Ailing in Jutland. 8, Halsted in the Isle of Lolland. To these 
should be added the abbeys of Lund, in southern Sweden, formerly a Danish 
prorince; St. Laurence's (afterwards the Cathedral), and All Saints; and the 
Abbeys of Viborg and Schleswig, in territory now annexed to Qermany. The 
Qoniac Benedictines had houses at Veng, Kalloe and St Michael's, Schleswig. 
Tlie White monks or Cistercians possessed the Abbeys of : 1, Gudholm or Rye in 
Schleswig ; 2, Aas in Halland (Sweden) ; 3, Soro ; 4, Esrom ; and 5, Knardrup in the 
Isle of Zealand ; 6, Holm in Funen ; 7, Tuis in Jutland ; 8, Vidskild ; 0, Om in north 
Jutland ; and 10, Lygum. There were houses of Benedictine nuns at Lund, Boso 
and Syringe in Scania (Sweden), Handslund and Oekloeter in the diooeee of 
Borglnm, Renders and Viborg in Jutland, Visaing and Rind in the diocese of 
Aarhus, at Slangerup (St. Nicholas), and at Sibber, Stobber, Gudm, and Veirsloe. 
The Canons Regular of St Augustine had houses at Lund and Viborg, a Cathedral 
Priory ; also at Dalby (Sweden) ; at Vesterrig and GrindersloY in Jutland ; and at 
Tnilum and Eberhalt. Houses of canonesses existed at Dalumkloster in Funen, 
and Asmild near Viborg. The Premonstratensian Omons had houses at Tommerup, 
Orita, Bekkeslov and the rich Cathedral priory of Bor^^um in Jutland^ The 
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recall St. Alban's here in England, and the general 
feeling of the interior is no less reminiscent of the 
earlier work in the great Hertfordshire abbey. Of the 
claustral buildings nothing remains though the church 
has been carefully preserved, and is being only too 
thoroughly restored ; when I visited it, it was to a large 
extent roofless, the outer roof and the vaulting of the 
nave having been taken down preparatory to rebuilding. 
Yet even so it is a noble structure and built on spacious 
lines. A nave of six bays, a broad crossing with 
central tower, an eastern limb of one large bay and 
apse, with transepts of two bays, each with an eastern 
aisle and projecting semi-circular chapels, form a 
dignified and harmonious whole. The place is rich in 
sepulchral monuments of the old kings and queens of 
Denmark, and boasts of what is probably the largest 
and most magnificent brass in the world. When once 
more free from scaffolding the abbey of St. Bendt or 
Benedict at Kingsted will be one of the show places of 
the kingdom. 

A long drive from Ringsted, with halts to inspect 
the perfect twelfth century twin-towered church of 
Fjenneslov (1128), and the beautiful roimd church 
of Vjernede (1150) brought us to one of the beauty 
spots of Denmark, Soro, where amid the most lovely 
beech woods and avenues of lime, stands by the lake- 
side the glorious old Cistercian church of Soro, the 
foimdation of Archbishop Absalom, the friend of 
St. Bernard. Of the monastic buildings nothing has 
been spared except the church and the northern 

Carmelite friars had convents at EUainore, Kioge, Of jelater, Asaeos and Copenhageo 
(1517); the Bridgettines, at Maribo, Manager, Marieetad and Ebelhalt The 
Dominicans and Franciscans had convents in the principal towns ; and there were, 
as all around the Baltic, numerous hospitals under the care of the Brothers of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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gate-house, but the church is so beautiful that one 
scarce feek any regret for what may have once 
surrounded it. The structure is about 220 feet long, 
the nave and aisles are 68 feet wide, and the height 
to the crown of the vaulting is 52 feet. A square 
chancel of one bay projects beyond the crossing, and 
the transepts of one large square bay are of twice the 
width of the aisles which open into them. The 
beautiful proportions, the simplicity and boldness, 
the roominess and colouring, the beautiful screen and 
the great hanging rood combine to make the minster 
church of Soro as perfect a piece of monastic 
architecture as I have ever seen. The place is admirably 
cared for ; and a large college occupies the site of 
the monastery and gives life and interest to this 
beautiful spot. 

A rival to Soro in interest and in beauty is found not 
many miles away at Herlufsholm near Nestved. A place 
full of quaint churches and old buildings yet with 
an air of very modem prosperity about it, it was the 
home for a long time of a wealthy and important 
community of Benedictine monks. A fire having burnt 
down the monastery in the fifteenth century, I think, the 
abbot and brethren decided on a very bold measure. 
Instead of rebuilding their home on its old site they 
selected a spot nearly two miles out of the town 
and there fixed their abode. Their old church of 
St. Peter in Nestved itself is still standing and is 
a fine brick building with a well proportioned apse, the 
whole in the best style of Baltic gothic. But their 
new home was on quite other lines. First of all the 
site was a free one and they coidd do as they liked. 
Most of the old Benedictine houses having been 
founded for practical purposes of preaching and 
education found themselves after a century • or- two i 
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hemmed in by the towns which grew up around and 
prospered under their protection ; the Cistercians on 
the other hand being new-comers, with a distinct 
preference for the country and for agricultural pursuits, 
were as a rule able to select for their abodes such 
pleasant spots as suited their vocation ; spots, which as 
the ages passed grew more beautiful with every 
generation. It was not often given to a community of 
Black Benedictines to select their own place of 
residence; but when, as with these Nestved brethren 
of ours, the chance did offer itself, they knew how 
to take advantage of it. On gently rising ground with 
all the advantages of beautiful woods and lawns, large 
expanses of water and bright streams to make their new 
home a veritable paradise, they built their new cloister. 
The church and large portion of the monastery are 
much as they left them, and are of singular interest and 
beauty. No attempt was made in their planning 
or construction to rival the great nave of Soro, or the 
stateliness of Roskilde or Ringsted ; instead we have 
here a church simple and solid, but of rare dignity 
and beauty, which somehow has caught the spirit 
of some of the gothic churches of northern or central 
Italy. A low broad nave of three square bays, the 
crossing ; transepts of two bays, an ample square 
east end ; that is all ; but the whole is so harmonious, 
so admirably decorated, so rich in beautiful monimients, 
that there are no regrets for the absence of those 
great structural efforts which were the ambition of most 
monastic builders in those days as in these. These 
monks of St. Peter's built evidently for their own 
comfort and convenience; built solidly and with the 
most finished taste ; and though this church cannot 
compare in size with hundreds of others up and 
down Europe, there are few which leave on one a sense 
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of Buch perfect fitoess and such rare beauty. After the 
break up of the monastery at the Reformation the place 
was given to a favourite of the king who re-named it 
Herlufshokn after his own patronymic ; and being 
childless he bequeathed his estate for the foundation of 
a great public school, the Eton of Denmark, which still 
flourishes amid the beautiful surroundings of the old 
monastery. Herluf by the way reposes under a most 
sumptuous monument in the chancel of the church. 
A good deal remains of the abbey building ; the tower 
at the south-west corner of the church, and the 
adjoining gable of the western wing of the abbey 
are certainly old ; so too is the eastern walk of the 
cloister, which joins the church at the southern 
transept. Other portions of the offices and cloisters are 
doubtless preserved in the elaborately restored 
buildings which now form the nucleus of the great 
college of Herluf sholm. 

That old east cloister scarce ten feet wide, brick 
vaulted and worn with the steps of many generations 
of monks and boys, homely and serviceable still, was 
doubtless the witness of many a serious talk in the later 
middle ages. For to this house came in 1457, one Dom 
John of Cismar, (I hope to say something about Cismar 
before I have done) a fellow Benedictine from a Baltic- 
side minster in Holstein, who told his Danish brethren 
of the great revival which had taken place among the 
Black monks of Germany in consequence of the reform 
urged on the order by the fathers of the council of 
Constance. This visit of John of Cismar, and other 
visits and letters of his (1461-64) led to the introduction 
into the abbey of the constitutions and observance of 
Bursfeld. Some of the other monasteries followed this 
excellent example ; Voer Kloster in 1488, and Odense 
in 1492 among the monks ; Sebber and Gudmr among 
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the nuns, were aggregated to the Bursfeld union.' 

A pleasant passage of about an hour and a quarter 
takes one across the Great Belt from Zealand to Funen 
or Fuen ; and in Fuen the chief centre of attraction to 
an English Benedictine is the old monastic church of 
Odense. Hither had come in the days of William 
Rufus a colony of monks from the great Worcestershire 
abbey of Evesham, the same from which through 
abbot Feckenham, a monk of the house, the present 
body of English Benedictines derives its monastic 
lineage. The original church built in honour of 
St. Alban was placed at their disposal ; the place came 
to be called St. Canute's when King Eric the Grood 
buried there the body of his martyred brother. 
The relics of the saint may still be seen, and are still 
venerated by catholics and, in a way, by tradition- 
loving Lutherans, in the remarkable crypt of the 
cathedral. The building is a notable one. It is a long 
church without transepts ; of red brick, vaulted within, 
copper roofed without, and necessarily picturesque and 
rich in colour ; standing now in the comer of a large 
market place which has on one of its sides a very 
handsome modern town-hall. Judged by an English 
standard we should not perhaps think too highly of the 
cathedral of Odense ; but it is a very fine church in 
itself, and possesses in the greatly raised sanctuary and 
the crypt beneath features not to be found in any of 
our great English churches. Its plan is simple; a 
lofty tower over the westernmost bay, and nine other 
bays, lofty and vaulted ; with aisle, arcade, triforium 
and clerestory ; the aisles at the eastern end leading 



* The Bishop of Ribe offered strong opposition to the Nuns of Gudm being 
withdrawn in any degree from his jnrisdiction. The fervent sisters appealed 
to the Pope in 1459 and in 1466 obtained from the Holy See what they had long 
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down by broad staircases to the crypt or undercroft ; 
over which is the ritual choir and sanctuary raised 
seventeen steps above the nave level. The effect is 
superb, and the unusual arrangement lends itself to all 
manner of beautiful effects. The chief features in the 
sanctuary are the old carved oak stalls of the monks 
and a glorious triptych brought from another of the 
many old churches with which Odense is enriched. 

Here I must end my Danish jottings ; much else that 
I saw and studied would probably prove even of less 
interest than what I have here set down. 

If a patient editor can spare me a little more space 
I should like to say something about another place 
of English Benedictine interest which I went out of my 
way to visit on my return journey through Germany 
to England. This was the abbey of Cismar. The 
monastery was, I believe, of Cistercian foundation, but 
had passed into the hands of another branch of the 
Benedictine order, the Black monks of the Bursfeld 
reform. When the reformation swept over northern 
Europe and the armies of Sweden began their devas- 
tating raids on the southern shores of the Baltic, 
Cismar, like everything else, fell into their power. 
When the English Benedictines, on the restoration 
of their congregation in the early seventeenth century, 
applied to their German brethren for assistance, on 
May 18, 1628, they were presented by the Bursfeld 
chapter on certain terms duly set forth by Benet 
Weldon in his Chronological Notes (p. 157) with the 
abbey of St. John the Evangelist at Cismar, near 
Lubeck. An abbot was nominated in the person of 
that eminent Gregorian, Father Leander of St. Martin, 
and hopes were long entertained that some means 
might be foim4 of recovering full posBessionQ)^^h^^ 
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abbey and turning it to some useful purpose. Doberan 
in Mecklenburg, Scharmbeck in Luneburg, Weine in 
Brunswick, Rintelin in the diocese of Minden, Stoterlin- 
burg in that of Halberstadt, and liamspring near 
Hildeeheim were other half-ruined abbeys placed at 
the disposal of our English fathers: but of these 
none were permanently recovered save the monastery of 
Lamspring. Rintelin, indeed, was for a time the home 
of a considerable English community of nearly twenty 
monks, but it was soon lost to us in some of the wars of 
which northern Germany was so constantly the scene. 
What enterprising people were not those worthy 
forefathers of ours! Busy as they were with the 
foundation of St. Gregory's, St. Laurence's, St. Edmund's 
and the priory at St. Malo, they yet found time to help 
in the reformation of the monasteries of Ghent, Lon- 
gueville, Chelles, Remiremont, and the whole order 
of the Fontevraud ; they gave an archbishop to the 
church of France, and scores of devoted missioners 
and martyrs not a few to their own unkind country. 
And in the midst of all these cares, enough to have 
covered with glory any order in the church, they under- 
took with ready mind and heart full of trust in Gtod 
to rebuild the waste monasteries of northern Germany 
and to plant the faith once again where of old it 
had been so flourishing. Full of such thoughts as 
these I adventured myself off the beaten track into 
a little known part of the world to see Cismar, which 
had given an abbatial title to Leander of St. Martin, and 
later on to Maurus Corker, friend and confessor of 
the Venerable Oliver Plunket, archbishop of Armagh. 
The approach to Cismar is very pleasant ; from Neu- 
minster one passes through a region of forest, and 
leaving the railway at Lensahn there is nothing 
more formidable to be faced than an omnibus ioumey 
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of about an hour to the little village of Cismar 
which is within a mile or so of the Baltic. The 
country is uncommonly English in character. Its 
white-washed, thatched and creeper-covered cottages, 
many of them of that black-and-white construction 
we so often see at home, others of comfortable red 
brick and tile; well clipped hedges and bright 
gardens, the great steep-roofed bams and road-side 
trees and ditches, the windmiUs and the orchards 
might make one fancy one's self in Suffolk or 
Hampshire ; and had our English monks ever obtained 
a permanent footing in the district they would have 
found themselves quite at home in very English-looking 
surroundings. At last the place is reached and the 
broad spreading red roof of the church and the high 
stepped western gable proclaim the ancient abbey. 
But alas ! for one's anticipations ; the monastery has 
all gone, though its gardens and the moat which 
surrounded it and the great fish-ponds may stiU be 
seen. The nave and chancel of the church have 
survived the destruction of aisles and side chapels, 
while three of the great square bays of the nave 
are now converted into what seems the very 
comfortable dwelling house of some local magnate. 
So that practically there is not much to be seen within 
except at the eastern end, where two fuU bays 
and the five sided apse — a piece eighty feet perhaps 
by thirty-two or three, — are still in use for the Lutheran 
service. What remains of the interior is very beautiful, 
lightsome and dignified : in each face of the apse 
there is a three-light untraceried window, running up to 
a great height, fifty or sixty feet may-be ; and a good 
vaulted roof, its red brick ribs and white-washed 
spandrels giving an effect very imfamiliar to English 
eyes. The old high altar is in situ and so..^.^^_^ 
p 
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remarkable reredos, with the centre enriched with 
fifteen carved and painted canopied panels representing 
the life of our Lord ; while one wing, that on the north 
side, deals with the life of St. John the Evangelist, its 
southern fellow being devoted to scenes of St. 
Benedict's career. I wondered whether any English 
monk had foimd his way to this quiet home of peace 
and beauty since Dom Maurus Corker received the 
abbatial blessing as father and lord of Cismar. 

D. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEORGE GISSING. 



'JT^HE publication of the incomplete novel " Veranilda,** 
VU noticed at some length in the last nmnber of 
the Doumaide Review^ has been foUowed by that of 
another posthumous novel from the same pen — "The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft." This book, which 
we may believe to reflect the life of the author, George 
Gissing, might almost be recommended for " spiritual 
reading," for it is serious in tone, provides much food 
for reflection, and conveys a useful lesson. 

Written towards the close of his life, it describes 
the struggles of a young man, continued until past middle 
age, to earn a living by literature, and shows what 
may be achieved by courage and perseverance in spite 
of dire misfortune, and the distress of mind foUowing 
disappointment and frequent inability, for want of 
means, to procure the commonest necessaries of life. 
A man is indeed to be pitied whose slender purse 
compels him to lodge in a garret or cellar, and who 
seeing in a second-hand book-stall a volume likely 
to be of great use to him, can only afford to purchase 
it at the cost of going without his dinner. The love 
of learning must indeed be strong to call for such 
a sacrifice. 

"There were books," he says, "of which I had 
passionate need, books more necessary to me than 
bodily nourishment. I could see them of course at 
the British Museum, but that was not at aU the same 
thing as having and holding them, my own property, on 
my own shelf Sometimes I addedUthe i 
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labour of a porter to my fasting endured for the sake of 

books In those days I hardly knew 

what it was to travel by omnibus. I have walked 
London for twelve or fifteen hours together without 
ever a thought of saving my legs, or my time, by 
paying for waftage. Being poor as poor can be, there 
were certain things I had to renounce, and this was one 
of them." 

But a day of salvation came, when almost too late. 
A kind-hearted friend died and left him by will £300 a 
year. Here then was an end at last to all his miseries. 
He was enabled to leave London, to rent a rural cottage 
in Devonshire, and in the quiet of an old-fashioned 
garden to enjoy that repose which he had long sighed 
for, but never thought it possible to obtain. 

His love of nature and yearning for the country 
recalled many a sylvan scene in the West of England, 
where he had once spent a brief holiday, and where he 
would fain have settled down permanently had fate been 
more propitious. But the necessity of keeping in touch 
with London printers and publishers in order to earn a 
livelihood sent him back to the smoke and turmoil of 
the city, with mingled feelings of depression and 
resignation. When at length fortime favoured him in 
the unexpected manner described, and his dream of 
retirement seemed at length likely to be fulfilled, he 
revisited the west country, and found himself within a 
measurable distance of Downside amid scenery that is 
familiar to every inmate of the College. 

Thus he writes : — " I have been spending a week in 
Somersetshire. The bright Jime weather put me in the 
mind for rambling, and my thoughts turned to the 
Severn Sea. I went to Glastonbury and Wells, and on 
to Cheddar, and so to the shore of the channel at 
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Clevedon, remembering my holiday of fifteen years ago, 
and too often losing myself in a contrast of the man I 
was then and what T am now. Beautiful beyond all 
words of description that nook of oldest England ; but 
that I feared the moist and misty climate, I should have 
chosen some spot below the Mendips for my home and 
resting place. Unspeakable the charm to my ear of 
those old names ; exquisite the quiet of those little 
towns, lost amid tilth and pasture, untouched as yet by 
the fury of modem life, their ancient sanctuaries 
guarded, as it were, by noble trees and hedges over-run 
with flowers. In all England there is no sweeter and 
more varied prospect than that from the Holy Thorn at 
Glastonbury; in all England there is no lovelier musing 
place than the leafy walk beside the Palace Moat at 
Wells. As I think of the golden hours I spent there, a 
passion to which I can give no name takes hold upon 
me ; my heart trembles with an indefinable ecstacv." 
(p. 81). 

Amid many musings committed to writing in his 
retirement, the following supplies a good illustration of 
his convictions on an important subject, and his forcible 
mode of expressing them : — 

** I wonder whether there are many men who have 
the same feeling with regard to ' science ' as I have ? 
It is something more than a prejudice ; often it takes 
the form of a dread, almost a terror. Even those 
branches of science that are concerned with things that 
interest me — which deal with plants and animals 
and the heaven of stars — even these I cannot 
contemplate without uneasiness, a spiritual disaffection ; 
new discoveries, new theories, however they engage 
my intelligence, soon weary me, and in some way 
depress. When it comes to other kinds of science — the i[e 
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sciences blatant and ubiquitous — the science by which 
men become millionaires — I am possessed with an 

angry hostility, a resentful apprehension It is 

intelligible enough to me, now, that unformed fear ; the 
ground of my antipathy has grown clear enough. I 
hate and fear ' science ' because of my conviction 
that for long to come, if not for ever, it will be the 
remorseless enemy of mankind. I see it destroying 
all simplicity and gentleness of life, all the b^iuty 
of the world ; I see it restoring barbarism under a mask 
of civilisation ; I see it darkening men's minds and 
hardening their hearts, I see it bringing a time of 
vast conflicts which wiU pale into insignificance the 
' thousand wars of old,' and as likely as not, will whelm 
all the laborious advances of mankind in blood-drenched 
chaos." (p. 269). 

This is strong language to use, but there is some 
excuse to be found for this "resentful apprehension." 
What more calculated to " destroy the simplicity and 
gentleness of life," for example, than the invasion 
of peaceful rural haunts by the modem motor car? 
What more likely " to spoil the beauty of the world '' 
than the continuous erection of telegraph and telephone 
wires, and the hideous advertisements that, under 
pretence of announcing some scientific discovery, 
disfigure so many pleasing landscapes. 

The allusion to a "time of vast conflicts" — penned 
long before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war — 
now reads prophetically enough, seeing the destruction 
of human life which has been wrought by the aid 
of science in the construction of bombs, shells, torpedo- 
boats, and floating mines. If the world is to be saved 
from destruction at the hands of men it can only be 
through the teaching of the Catholic church inculcating 
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moderation and restraint. 

By way of contrast let us turn to his calmer 
appreciation of rural sights and soxmds as expressed 
in the following lines : — 

" But there is the rustle of branches in the morning 
breeze ; there is the music of a sunny shower against 
the window ; there is the matin song of birds. Several 
times lately T have lain wakeful when there sounded the 
first note of the earliest lark ; it makes me almost glad 
of my restless nights." 

" The only trouble that touches me in these moments 
is the thought of my long life wasted amid the senseless 
worries of man's world. Year after year this spot has 
known this same tranquility ; with ever so little of good 
fortune, with ever so little wisdom, beyond what was 
granted me, I might have blessed my manhood with 
calm, might have made for myself in later life a long 
retrospect of honoured peace. As it is, I enjoy life with 
something of sadness, remembering that this melodious 
silence is but the prelude of that deeper stillness which 
waits to enfold us all." 

In these lines we seem to trace the sources of 
inspiration through Longfellow's * Prelude ' of " green 
trees whispering," to Milton's invitation 

" To hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing startle the doll night/' 

until, with the prayer of Prince Henry in the * Golden 
Legend,' when 

" the fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished past again," 

we hear the cry, " give me rest and peace." 

J. E. Haro^ng. . 
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/f^N the last day of August, 1849, my mother took 
Vir me to Downside. It was a charming autumn 
afternoon, and the whole place looked beautiful in the 
delicate gilding of the setting sxm. We were shown 
into the old Parlour, where we were received by Prior 
Wilson and Fr. Hodgson, the Prefect of Studies. 
After a short interval my mother went away, and I 
was taken by some one — I cannot remember by whom, 
but I think it must have been by Fr. Hodgson, to 
the old Study Room. 

The first person I met there was George Clarke. He 
was some years older and much bigger than I was. 
He came up to me and asked my name. This seemed 
to me an offensive question. I believe, for some 
incomprehensible reason, it is considered so by most 
boys when they first go to school. I told him that it was 
no business of his, and that I did not feel myself bound 
to gratify his curiosity. This was my introduction to 
one with whom I was on particularly friendly 
terms during my schooldays, and for whom I have 
entertained through life an affectionate regard. 

Clarke was a remarkably upright boy. His father had 
been killed in the service of his Queen and country 
in the Sikh War. He always remembered that 
he was the son of a British officer, and realized his 
obligations to that memory. The solidity of his character 
gave him an influence over his companions — subtle and 
hidden, rather than ostentatious or striking. He was 
enthusiastic about games and very high-spirited. 
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Abbot Snow in his book on Downside recounts that one 
evening in the Study Room during some strange exercises 
in elocution the gas suddenly went out. This event was 
foUowed by anarchical conditions, not altogether appre- 
ciated by the presiding professor. I am much mistaken 
if Clarke would not be able to name the ingenious boy 
who blew " vowel soimds " down one of the gas brackets 
thereby extinguishing the rest and plunging the 
whole room into darkness. The tone of Downside, all 
the time that I was there, was exceedingly good, 
and there was, among the bigger boys, a sense of 
honour and manly integrity which, in my settled 
conviction, was not only due to the traditions of the 
place but was also owing, in a considerable degree, 
to the influence of George Clarke. 

I completed my ninth year a few days after I first 
went to Downside, for my birthday is on 5th September. 
I do not recollect whether I was a robust child or 
the contrary. I do not think however I could have 
been physicaUy very strong. I base this opinion 
on the fact that during the protracted frost that 
marked the winter of the Crimean War, when it was 
arranged to skate to Bath, I was not allowed to join 
the party although I was over fourteen and younger 
boys attempted and accomplished the feat. I had lived, 
however, in circmnstances tending to steel the con- 
stitution. My father kept a pack of hounds, and I 
cannot remember the time when I could not ride and 
follow them. I was almost invariably taken to the 
meet when it was anywhere near home, and a child able 
to stand the exposure to rough weather which hunting 
involves could not have been very delicate. Indeed, 
through the whole of my school time I was never in the 
Infirmary, except in consequence of a broken arm — an 
accident which occurred at play, and during an 
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epidemic of measles. 

The first event which made a lasting impression on me 
took place on All Saints' Day, 1849. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Coombes, who was then nearly 84 
years of age. He was bom in 1766, had been brought 
up in France, and was already in Holy Orders at the time 
of the Revolution. He had known many victims of the 
Reign of Terror. During that wild time he came to 
England, and at Bath, in the spring of 1797, he made 
the acquaintance of Burke just as that statesman was 
passing from the scene. It was at the moment wh^i 
Windham, Wilberforce and politicians of various sorts 
and conditions came to the dying statesman as men 
sought Achitophel **to inquire of the oracle of the 
Lord." Dr. Coombes in 1849, was almost, if not quite, 
blind, and had to be led to the place in the chapel whence 
he addressed the boys. He was a very imposing figure, 
and I can see him now with his long white hair, and his 
hand resting on the table near which he stood. The 
sermon related, not alone to the festival of All Saints, 
but to the commemoration of the following day. In 
remembering All Souls, he told us the story of the 
September massacres in Paris, of the death of the 
Princesse de Lamballe, and described in vivid detail some 
of the scenes which took place at La Force, at the 
Chatelet, at the Conciergerie during the terrible hours 
from the afternoon of Sunday, the 22nd of September, 
1792, till the following Thursday evening. Those 
hundred hours, as Carlyle says, are to be reckoned 
with the hours of the Bartholomew Butchery, 
of the Armagnac Massacres, Sicilian Vespers and 
whatsoever is most savage in hmnan annals. He 
wound up by telling us how he had now reached 
the end of his life, and bade us remember him 
throughout our lives on All Souls' Da^Q Jp have 
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not forgotten to do so. That sermon interested me 
beyond measure, and the effect has never been obliterated. 
It led me to the study of history — one of the chief 
pleasures and largely the occupation of my life. During 
my boyhood I never missed reading any book or 
pamphlet I could lay hand upon bearing on the 
destruction of the old French Monarchy, and on the 
Napoleonic Empire which emerged from the chaos 
of the Revolution. This naturally led, in manhood, to 
the scientific study of history, and to the use of the 
historical method when I have felt called upon to advise 
my countrymen on home or foreign affairs. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to remark that as far back 
in life as I can remember my attention was directed to 
affairs of State. My father took keen interest —not 
only in county business, but in imperial politics. 
He had been at Eton with many of the leading 
statesmen of his day and when I was permitted to go 
to the dining-room for my plum after dinner, I used 
to hear talk on the business of the nation. My father 
died about three months before I went to school, and his 
death was to me in various ways an irreparable loss. 
As an Eton boy, he revered the memory of George Til., 
whom, as a child, he had known before the King's 
intellect became hopelessly impaired. After that, the 
sovereign had very fugitive glimmerings of reason. 
During one of these my father saw him for the last time. 
I was brought up to reverence the memory of the good 
old King, and I rejoice that in consequence of modern 
historical research some justice is at last being done to 
that misunderstood sovereign. 

The first great political event that I clearly 
remember was the fall of Louis Philippe's Government 
in February, 1848. I was in the schoolroom^ q^^<gM^ 
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and my mother happened to be in the room when my 
father entered, bringing her the news of the Revolution 
in Paris. This made an impression upon me, because of 
the grave manner in which my father spoke. There 
were also soon after revolutionary troubles in Ireland 
and I have a hazy recoUection of hearing about 
insurrections at Vienna and Berlin. I think I may 
fairly say that my interest in politics dates from 
1848. 

The consequence was that when the Crimean War 
broke out there were few in the school who understood 
as I did the issues at stake or who followed with so 
much keenness the news of the day. Among the 
regiments sent to the Crimea was the Enniskillen 
Dragoons. They passed through Chilcompton on their 
way to the port of embarkation. AU the boys went out 
to give them what is now called a ** send-off," and we 
walked with them from the point where the road to 
Chilcompton turns from the great highway between Bath 
and Wells till some way beyond the village. ** You will 
hear of us in the first dispatch " said a Sergeant-Major 
to the Rev. Joseph Davis, who had taken us out to see 
the soldiers. Sure enough we did. The transport that 
took out that portion of the regiment caught fire, 
and the majority of those we saw in such health and 
spirits never reached the front. 

The principal events in the school life of Downside 
took place before Christmas. The election of the 
President of the School was held immediately after 
the boys returned from the long vacation. I 
cannot well remember what were the duties of that 
functionary, and indeed I think the ofiice ceased to exist 
some time before I left. The next event was the 
announcement of the Play which was to be acted bv the 
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boys at Christmas. This was made invariably in the 
middle of November, on the eve of All Souls of the 
Order. The election of a king for Christmas took place 
early in December. The first notice of this ceremony 
which appeared in this Review was written by Mr. Denis 
O'Connor, who was for some short time a member of 
Parliament and whose early death was a grief to all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. I do not propose 
to enter at any length into the description of the ordinary 
life at Downside, fifty years since. It would be as 
daring to write a description of the scene in Westminster 
Hall during the trial of Warren Hastings after Lord 
Macaulay as to attempt to describe Downside 
in the middle of the last century after the Rt. 
Rev. B. Snow. There was no one better fitted 
to undertake the task than that distinguished personage. 
No one more thoroughly understood the Downside 
of his time. He perceived its imperfections, though 
not perhaps as strongly as he realised its excellences. 

This brings me naturally to consider the education 
given at Downside in the middle of the last century. 
Education in so far as it means the formation of 
character, and implanting in the boys a sense of 
honour and duty, was always good. In so far as 
instruction was concerned it could not be so described 
without some qualification. 

In the early part of my time there were two men of 
very remarkable personality and both alive to the 
necessity of raising the level of the teaching to that of 
other schools. These were the Rev. M. Hodgson and the 
Rev. Benedict Blount. The former was the more 
intellectually gifted. The latter was the stronger 
character, better acquainted with the world and the 
wants of the time. They shared the fate of reformers 
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who appear before the hour for reformation has come. 
They were prophets in the wilderness. The first left, 
after I had been about a year in the schooL The 
departure of the latter took place some years 
later, and after that instruction in the languages 
in which are enshrined the thoughts and actions 
of the two greatest peoples of antiquity was, to 
speak truly, v(^ry unsatisfactory. Up to the year 
1854 ecclesiastical history however was taught extremely 
well. My teacher was the Rev. A. Bulbeck. I look back 
with deep gratitude to the instruction I received 
from him. It is no exaggeration to say that when 
I was about fourteen there was not a single boy iu 
my class who could not give an intelligent account of 
the evolution of the Doctrine of the Incarnation, of the 
proceedings of the first six General Councils, and who 
was not fairly acquainted with the history of the Papacy 
and with the leading controversies which agitated the 
mediaeval world. When I was at Oxford a friend once 
spoke to me with bated breath about the performance of 
Pope Benedict IX. He thought I should be surprised. 
" Good gracious " I answered, " I knew all about that 
dissolute boy when I was 14 years old at Downside." 
My reply made a lasting impression upon him. He has 
told me so during the present year. After 1854 
ecclesiastical history was no longer taught and other 
studies were qeglected to an appalling degree. 
There were two main reasons for this decay. In the 
first place, persons without special gifts for teaching 
were employed to give instruction. Some of these 
were remarkable in many ways, but without 
aptitude for the management of boys, and unable 
to impart knowledge. The Rev. L. Vrignon was 
a striking instance in point. He was hopeless as a 
teacher in any of the lower or even in the middle forms- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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In the highest he was somewhat better, and although he 
never could understand the difficulties of boys, his 
remarks on the authors we were reading were often 
suggestive and limiinous. On one occasion I was 
translating a passage in Herodotus, in which 
that author tells one of his marvellous stories. 
Vrignon asked me what I thought of the passage 
I was translating. If I had answered truly, I 
should have said I thought it a prodigious bore, 
but I suppose I gave some evasive answer. I 
remember distinctly he put his book down and 
told us the estimation in which Herodotus at that 
time was generally held by historians. It was thought 
that he could be trusted as regards anything he 
saw himself, but that he was a most uncritical and 
credulous person, and that it was a safe thing to put 
aside any statement that he made on hearsay. Vrignon 
told us how he differed from that view, and gave many 
sound and cogent reasons for his opinion. He 
concluded by telling us that he felt confident at a 
time not remote the position of Herodotus as a historian 
would be altered, and that it would be shown he 
was a more careful writer than was supposed. 
We aU know how this has come true, and at the 
present moment no scholar would contemptuously pass 
by a statement of Herodotus without considera- 
tion. But not only were persons employed to teach 
who had no gifts for that calling, but men who possessed 
them were sent away to do ecclesiastical work elsewhere 
without regard to the mischief done to the school in 
consequence of their removal. The strain moreover put 
upon those engaged in school work by the obligations 
of choir, and by rules which made it impossible 
for them to devote the energy to teaching required 
in the modem world was most injurious. These. 
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difficulties had to be boldly faced if the school 
was to be saved from extinction. The Right 
Rev. F. A. Gasquet became Prior of Downside in 1878. 
He had the courage to follow the example set by 
Cardinal Newman at the Oratory School in Birmingham, 
and to introduce lay teachers specially trained for the 
purpose, who had the necessary experience and the 
peculiar gifts for imparting knowledge which very able 
men are often without. The effect of this reform has 
been prodigious, and Downside at the present moment 
is generally considered one of the best schools in 
England for instruction, as it always was one of the best 
for the greatest object of education, namely the 
formation of character. 

The changes which have taken place during 
the last thirty years have been great and far-reaching. 
They were the necessary consequences not alone of 
scholastic reform, but of the altered conditions 
of modem life. The opening of the railway to 
Chilcompton involved changes which could not possibly 
be avoided. The facilities afforded for boys to go 
home inevitably involved the abandonment of old 
Christmas festivities, and numerous vacations forced 
the abolition of many school customs to which 
men whose shadows are now lengthening look 
back with feelings almost approaching to reverence. 
In my opinion, however, great as have been the changes 
which have taken place during the last thirty years, 
greater changes still wiU have to be made during the 
first quarter of this new century if Downside is to 
rise to the height of its Mission. It is inevitable 
that parents will endeavour to secure for their 
boys a training which will enable them to take 
their share in the privileges, responsibilities and 
glories of the national life of England. I do not believe 
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that a small school can adequately meet their wishes. 
I should therefore wish to see the school very much 
enlarged, and that it should develope on the lines of the 
old public schools of the country. The first great 
advance would be the establishment of Houses of 
lay-masters in which boys should reside. Besides 
the boys living in the College, I should like 
to see a larger number, living in the houses of masters, 
like the Oppidans at Eton, and the Commoners at 
Winchester. One great advantage would be that it 
would attract to the teaching profession laymen who now 
turn away from it, because the prizes of their profession 
are not within their reach. These prizes are the 
headmastership or the headship of a house in connection 
with a great school. The number of boys within the 
College itself need not be increased. It might perhaps 
even be diminished, and entrance into the college might 
be as at Eton and Winchester a privilege and an 
honour. This will be considered, I have no doubt, 
by many of my friends a very daring and revolutionary 
suggestion. It was, however, the idea of those who 
in 1860 founded the Oratory School, and I feel confident 
that imless some such plan be adopted those Catholics 
who are likely to take a part in shaping the destinies of 
this country will more and more go to the great public 
schools, in spite of any opposition to prevent them. We 
are living in a state of very rapid transition, and the 
movement among Catholics in favour of sending boys to 
the public schools, is steadily growing in strength. I 
am convinced that it can only be successfully met by 
creating a school for Catholics in all respects equal to those 
great educational institutions which have produced the 
statesmen, the administrators, and the men of action who 
have reared the imposing fabric of the British Empire. 

Rowland BLENNERHASSEiapgl^ 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



^^HE chief interest of the past three months has been the 
\^ completion of the work on the new choir of the church. 
In Low Week we were banished from the transepts and 
the work of removing the temporary east wall commenced. By 
this time the upper i)ortion of the scaffolding had been removed 
and the first gap in the wall revealed the groined root to us. 
We had to climb up to the triforium to get the effect, but it was 
worth the trouble. The impression left is one of light, loftiness 
and grace. This is due in part doubtless to the freshness of 
the stone and the increased size of the clererstory windows ; but 
there is no doubt that the design has much to say to the effect. 
The omission of the ridge-rib of Dunn and Hansom's groining and 
a greater sparseness of circular mouldings, with a simplicity of 
design seem to be the principal factors in this impression of 
loftiness and grace. The ridge-rib certainly aids the appreciatioii 
of length, but detracts from the sense of height; there are 
compensating details in plenty to carry the eye along. The 
uniformity of work in the capitals of the choir columns and in the 
corbel angels above is very effective for this purpose, and this fact 
should appease those who hoped for a richer variety in these 
details. 



We must hold over all particular description of the building for 
our next number. But we may here record our satis&ction 
with the careful way in which the carving has been executed. To 
begin with, Mr. Oamer did not leave the matter to the sculptor, 
but made a full-sized drawing himself of a capital, and then 
had a model made, again of fuU-size. This model was before the 
sculptor as each capital was taken in hand. Still the capitads 
are not all identical, as it was only the character of the foliage, 
depth of modelling, and so forth, that were insisted on. Again there 
are human heads introduced, and naturally the sculptors have 
seized on this material to give free play to their skill and 
ingenuity. So too with the corbel angels ; a modd^was niade here 
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and submitted to Mr. Garner for approval. This served as 
a guide for the remaining angels, though here again only a general 
similarity was insisted on. We believe that Mr. Cramer follows his 
illustrious master, Sir Gilbert Scott, in this attention to detail. 
The carver and modeller may be clever enough to supply the fitting 
design themselves; certainly Mr. Best who has worked on all 
our carving since the transepts were commenced in 1880, has 
convinced us of his qualifications in every respect ; but they cajogaot 
be expected to know what general effect is contemplated by the 
architect, and a mistake in detail might interfere seriously with 
this. Moreover, there is room for divergence of opinion on 
most points and the architect is certainly the one with whom 
the final responsibility rests. An instance of this occurred in the 
carving of the corbel angels beneath the triforium gallery across 
the north transept. They are represented playing musical 
instruments. The architect was much disturbed by the result, 
and protested that they should not have been figured as in motion. 
The remonstrance however was too late, and the angels remain. 
We cannot be too grateful both to the architect and sculptors 
for the minute care taken over every detail of the choir. 



Another instance of this artistic conscientiousness was afforded 
by Mr. Comper in the central window of the Lady Chapel. On 
seeing it after its erection, he found fault with the face of 
Our Lady as being too dark. He thereupon supplied another head, 
which is now in the place of the original one. 

The north cloister has served us temporarily for a chapel. The 
altar is placed against the door leading into the transept, 
underneath the organ chamber. The community is instaUed in the 
former sacristy, which was built by Abbot Gasquet when prior in 
1879, to serve as chapel of ease for the monastery. This was 
the first step towards the building of the church ; the transepts 
being taken in hand shortly after. The boys occupy the newer 
portion of the cloister, built by Mr. Gamer some three years ago. 
It is impossible in the long cloister for boys and monks to sing 
together, and the result has been a division of labour, the chant 
being taken up alternatively as far as possible. This has been 
an excellent training for the school in congregational singing, and 
has suggested the desirability of continuing the practice when we 
are established in the choir, C^r\r\n]i> 
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Some sentiment attaches to our exodus from the transepts. 
Twenty-three years are a significant factor in either individual or 
community life, and where the highest and weightiest interests are 
involved and the formative years of human existence are the 
material to be influenced, we cannot exaggerate either the 
importance or sentiment of such a factor. The Te Deum which 
accompanied the solenm Benediction on the evening of £!aster 
Monday was freighted with large obligation. 



How enthusiastic we were over the achievement at the opening 
of the transepts in 1882, with two arch-enthusiasts for leaders, 
Prior Gasquet and Fr. Gilbert Dolan, the latter of whom had 
so much to say and suggest as to the architecture ! And it 
was a big achievement, both as to enterprise and accomplishment. 
Only those who have experienced it know what efibrt is required 
to lift a self-governing community of whatever sort from an 
established position, especially when some venttire is implied 
and some risk incurred. Even after the successful issue critics 
were heard to hint that we were too ambitious, and there were 
moments when one was tempted to say that if we had aimed 
less high, we might have had a completed church instead of a 
fragment. 



The accounts of the former opening in the fievieto of that 
date catch this note of enthusiasm. They are interesting reading 
on many accounts. Our magazine was in its youth — "with the 
seventh number of the " Downside Review " we begin our second 
volume, Ac. An air of youthful jauntiness sits on it, and, thank 
goodness, its voice was not schooled in reticence. Call it eflFusive, 
or any other brand of communicativeness if you will; it is 
just this that lifts it above mere chronicle, and gives it a personal 
note. We never aspired to a motto, but ''Entre Nous*' would 
hit us off, we believe, as happily as any oracle from the Greek 
tragedians. 



We are reminded that Bishop Riddell solemnised the last Mass 
in the old chapel. He had been two years bishop ; consequently 
he celebrates his silver jubilee in the episcopate this year. We 
wish him every joy, and hope that we may have his name connected 
also with the coming function. Digitized by CjOOQ Ic 
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There is no account of the last sermon in the old chai)el, by 
Abbot Raynal. It is fitting that we record that it was upon 
Abbot Raynal's proposition and earnest exhortation in the Abbey 
Chapter that the building of the choir was taken in hand. There 
was a tendency among the cautious to put it off to the centenary of 
our settling at Downside, which is still nine years distant. He 
pleaded the disfigured state of the temporary walls. Through 
&miliarity we had got used to it, and it needed a non-inhabitant 
to bring it home to us. We are grateful to him now and must not 
forget him when we are in possession of the fruit of his inspiration. 
The list of names of our former visitors recalls others who appeal 
to us from the same shores for remembrance : Bishop Clifford, who 
blessed the church and consecrated the altar of the Blessed 
Sacrament ; Bishop Ullathome, who preached the opening sermon ; 
and many others. Unfortunately the account, which is incorporated 
in the ''Retrospect" is meagre in names, and only speaks of 
"four or five bishops, three abbots in cope and mitre, several 
prelates in their purple." At the luncheon more than 300 persons 
were present. In returning thanks for the toast of the Bishops, 
Dr. Ullathome, who was in a Cassandra mood, denounced railways 
and newspapers ; Dr. Clifford prophecied of a future abbey ; Prior 
Ghisquet hoped that the church would be finished long before that 
event, and gave a history of the efforts which culminated in the 
day's celebration. 



The windows of St. Peter's Chapel, the crypt of the Lady Chapel, 
are now all filled in with stained glass, thanks to the energy of 
Fr. Walter Mackey. The subjects are Our Lord and the Apostles. 
They are arranged in the following order, commencing with the 
north-western window and proceeding round the chapel : — 

1. St. Thomas, bearing an arrow. 

St. Matthias, holding a halberd. 

Inscription: "Say a Pater and Ave for the Soul of 
Thomas Waters, of Midleton, Co. Cork, and for those who 
loved him. He was captain of the School in 1899, and 
died of fever in S. Africa on May 8th, 1903, aged 20, 
a lieutenant in the Inniskilling Fusiliers.'* 
DonoTB; Mr. and Mrs. Waters, r^^^^i^ 
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2. St. SiMOKy holding a saw. 

St. Jude (Thaddeufl), holding on his knees a little ship 
with sails. 

Inaeription : " Animae implora pacem Marias Pereira Capellse 
S.S. Cordis Jesu fundatorib quae ob. 22nd Feb., 1902, 
»t 83. R.I.P." 
Donors : The late Aloysius Pereira, and Mrs. Pereira. 

3. St. Bartholomew, a flaying knife in his hand, and a book. 
St. Matthew, a carpenter's square in his hand. 

Inacription : "Vivat Jesus. The First House of the 
Visitation in EIngland, founded at Acton 1804, moved to 
Shepton Mallet 1810, to Westbury-on-Trym 1831, and 
Harrow-on-the-HiU 1896. Centenary on St. Joseph's Day, 
1904. Deo Gratias.*' 
Donors : The Convent of the Visitation, Harrow. 

4. St. Peter, holding keys. 

Inscription : " Thou art Christ the Son of the living Qtwl." 
Donors: Major and Mrs. Worsley-Worswick in memory of 
their son Philip, who died at Downside, 19th Dee., 1902, 
aged 17. 

5. (Central). Our Lord in Majesty, holding a book in His 

left hand. 
Underneath is figured St. Paul, with a book and a sword. 
Inscription : " Pray for the repose of the Soul of 
Joseph A. Pippet, alumnus of St. Gregory's, designer of 
these windows. In whose memory this light is put up 
by his devoted wife and affectionate children." 

6. St. John, holding a cup in his right hand with a serpent 

issuing from it, and a palm branch in his left. Eagle below 
him, holding a scroll with '*Pray for the good estate of 
Sir John Day, Kt., P.O., and Edith, his wife." 
Donors : Sir John and Lady Day. 

7. St. Andrew, holding his cross. 

St. James the Greater, with a pilgrim's staff. 

Inscription : '* Pray for James Ford, of Wraxall C/Ourt, Sora. 
1^ 18th Dec., 1889, and his sons James ^ 9th Oct., 1903, 
Alexander — Andrew — ^Hugh and Roger. " 
Donors : Abbot Ford, Andrew Ford, and Roger Foid, 
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8. St. James the Less, a fuller's club in one hand and a book in 
the other. 
St. Philip, with basket of loaves, and a small bag. 

Inscription : " >5 Pray for the soul of John Joseph Green, 
who died at Downside on Dec. 3rd, 1899, aged 14. " The 
Lord loved him and hath beautified him, and clothed him 
with a crown of glory." 
Donor: Mr. W. T. Green. 

Each window measures 5ft. Sins, in height, and ISins. in breadth, 
and cost £20. They were all made from designs by the late 
Aloysius Pippet, an Old Gregorian (who died 8th Sept., 1903, 
aged 62) ; but ultimately carried out by his sons, EJlphege and 
Oswald Pippet, of Solihull. 



An inscription (Matthew xix., 27, 28) commences on the first 
window, and is carried on through the others, concluding on the 
eighth. About £30 of the cost was furnished by the sale of 
Downside Post Cards, of which nearly sixteen thousand were 
disposed of from 1902 to 1905. 



The eight bosses of the chapel roof, which hitherto suggested 
nothing more emblematic than Cheddar-cheeses, were taken in 
hand by Mr. Best when he had finished his work on the choir. 
The subjects represented are the Seven Sacraments and the emblem 
of St. Peter. They are treated as follows, beginning from the west ; 
the names of the donors are added. 

1. Baptism. The Holy Spirit as a dove, with conventional water. 

Given by boys of Form 11. 

2. Penanob. Foliage of the plant which produces Myrrh. 

Donors : Upper HI., 1st Division. 

3. Holy Eucharist. Vine leaves and wheat, with a chalice and 

host. 

Donors : The Lower III. Form. 

4. Confirmation. Oak leaves. 

Donors : The Upper IH. Form, 2nd Division. 

5. Holy Orders. Balsam Plant. 

Donors : The Middle III. Form. ^ 
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6. Extreme TTnotion. Olive leaves and fruit. 

Donors : Members of Form I. 

7. Matrimony. Ivy. 

Donors : Members of the Sodality of Our Lady. 

8. St. Peter. Keys and chain, entwined with roses. The latter 

refer to the dedication of E!ngland to St. Peter. 
Donor : The Very Rev. Mgr. Barnes. 



The new water-works are approaching completion. A certain 
supply of water is delivered already, although the general supply 
of water is only contracted for the end of the year. Here also we 
must keep particulars for the completion of the work. 



It is to be hoped that few if any of our Catholic elementary schools 
have fared so badly under the Education Act as the Schools at 
Greenhill, Swansea. The Swansea Council inaugurated its rule by 
wholesale condemnation. The schools had accommodation for over 
900 children, and now, after hundreds of pounds have been 
expended, the Council will allow accommodation for only 169 boys. 
The Managers offered to make all ' reasonable ' enlargements and 
improvements, and The Board of Education wrote last December 
suggesting '' a friendly settlement," and pointing out that " the 
building rules of the Board are intended for schools newly to be 
built, and cannot always be applied in their entirety to schools 
already in existence.'' 

The Swansea Council took no notice of the Board's letter, and to 
a second letter from the Board on April 8th, offering to send down 
their 'consulting architects, and suggesting a conference between 
the Managers and the Local Authority ''with a view to the 
amicable settlement of the questions at issue," the Council replied 
by notifying the Managers that all alterations and improvements 
must be finished by September 30th, i.e., two new schools built 
and the Boys' School completely altered. The Managers sent this 
resolution of the Council to the Board of Education, and the 
question will now have to be decided by the Board. 

Salaries have been refused to three young teachers after three 
months' work, teachers ordered by H.M. Inspector have been 
absolutely refused ; no increase of salary has been made ; every 
diffictdty has been placed in the way of the Managers ; and matters 
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reached a crisis when the Chairman publicly insulted Father 
FitzGlerald in language which the leading paper described as 
" carrying its own comment and condemnation." Fr. FitzGtorald 
replied in letters which caused a sensation in Swansea, and 
were commented on by all the papers in Wales. As a further 
effort to obtain justice he accepted the invitation of the Trades' 
Union Council to defend his position before them, and after a 
debate of close upon two hours had the satia&ction of hearing that 
'"by an overwhelming majority" that body had decided to 
alter its previous attitude. As there are half-a-dozen members 
of the Swansea Council in the Trades Union Council this 
result is remarkable. The intense bigotry of the Chairman 
of the Education Committee, who recently threatened ' to 
throw the ink pot' at the head of the sole supporter of the 
voluntary schools on the Committee, has prevented any effort 
at conciliation. 

The Managers have already to face a debt of over £5,000 ; the 
people are all working men and exceedingly poor. The demands 
of the Council mean financial ruin. The Board of Education 
will probably lessen these demands, but the Schools can continue 
only by the support of the Catholic body throughout the country, as 
several thousand pounds will have to be found, and the people 
themselves are already overburdened. 



We offer our entire sympathy to Fr. FitzOerald, and compliment 
him on the excellent fight he has made. We are able to assure our 
readers that, &r from succimibing under his labours, he has never 
lotiked better in his life. Seeing that his health was unsatisfactory 
only twelve months ago, there is every ground for congratulation. 



We have received one expert opinion on the curious representation 
of St. Benedict which we reproduced in our Blaster number. For it 
we are indebted to Dom Bernard Joliet, a Benedictine of the 
French Congregation, who has devoted many years to the study of 
the Iconography of St. Benedict. From the form of the shield and 
of the crest surmounting it, as well as from the general style of the 
engraving, and its many points of resemblance to the well-known 
example in the Nuremberg Chronicle, he sets it down as undoubtedly 
of German origin, and approximately an early sixteenth century 
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piece of work. The difficulty presented by the tayct of the bars 
on the shield being reversed, i.e., being siniaber instead of dexter, 
as usually shown in the armorial bearings ascribed to the family of 
St. Gregory the Great, Dom Joliet explains by showing, on the 
authority of an eminent French writer on matters heraldic, that in 
Germany such a reversal was common, if by it a better artistic 
effect was thought to be produced. As to the actual origin of the 
engraving we can only surmise that it may possibly have served as 
the book-plate of some German Benedictine house, dedicated to, or 
in some other way connected with, St. Gregory the Great. The 
fact that the present possessor of the original found it in a fifteenth 
century Latin treatise on Logic would seem to support this 
conjecture. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the indisposition which 
attacked Abbot Gasquet as a result of his heavy work in America 
in the autumn, and during the winter in England, has completely 
disappeared. His visit on business to Rome in the spring called 
out the usual report of high distinctions in certain papers. The 
following paragraph contains in addition information which is 
more exact than the rumour it refers to. Unfortunately we have 
lost the name and date of the paper. 

A PLEASING PROGRAMME. 
The Oxford Delegacy for the Extension of University Teaching may be 
congratulated upon having prepared a highly pleasing programme for the visit 
of the Extension students in August. For the modest sum of £6 10s. a student may 
attend both parts of the meeting, which will be held from the 4th to the 28th 
of the month, and will include not only lectures upon a most encyclopaedic 
scale, but such other amenities of life as Oxford and Cambridge can provide, 
in smnmer, with unrivalled charm — a garden party, excursions, visits to the 
various Colleges, and so forth. A novel feature of this year*B meeting will 
be a series of lectures on the Dissolution of the Monasteries, by that most learned of 
learned Benedictine monks. Father (Jasquet. There are, indeed, rumours, in 
Catholic circles, of the probability that Pius X. will shortly raise Father Gasquet 
to the purple; wherefore it is just possible that the Extension students may 
get a real live Cardinal thrown in for their £0 lOs. We should consider him 
distinctly cheap at the price. 



Abbot Gasquet's last book "Henry the Third and the Church. 
A Study of his Ecclesiastical Policy and of the relations between 
England and Rome," has been published recently by George 
Bell & Sons at twelve shillings net. We received it too late 
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to give it the notice it deserves. It is an important volume of 
418 pages, with an index of twenty-eight pages. We understand 
that it deals frankly with the difficult problems which arose 
between the two powers, and while shewing the manly attitude 
in which our feUow-countrymen exposed their grievances and 
claimed their rights, it leaves us in no doubt either as to their 
unflinching loyalty to the Holy See or their acceptanoe of its 
authority. In addition to this, the Abbot has edited a translation 
of the "Ancren Riwle," that delightful rule for anchoresses which 
has hitherto been available only in the difficult middle-English 
version published by the Camden Society. The new edition is a 
dainty volume in the " King's Classic's " series, published by 
Moring at, we believe, half-a-crown. Messrs. Bell have issued his 
volume of essays, " The Eve of the Reformation," in a cheap edition 
at six shillings net. 



" Henry the Third " is dedicated to Mr. Edmund Bishop, " my 
old and tried friend, to whom I owe more than words can express." 
Our readers will not &il to appreciate the value and importance of 
the article which Mr. Bishop contributes to this number. Wide 
research is necessary for such broad generalisation as the article 
contains, and we feel convinced that there are few qualified to 
question his conclusions. We are embarrassed to think that 
he has condensed and put at our service material which he might 
have easily amplified into more important form and with which he 
might have challenged a wider public. Believing that many 
will wish to have the article in detached form, we have printed 
a limited number as a pamphlet, which can be had at the 
price of sixpence. 



The following paragraph from The Tuam Herald of May 6th 
last will interest our readers and invite their congratulations to 
Mr. Martin Blake. 

THE BLAKE FAMILY. 
We learn from "The Athenaeum'* of 22nd April, 1905, that that well known 
writer and archseologist, Mr. Martin J. Blake, is engaged compiling the second 
volume of the 'Blake Family Records,* which will contain a calendar of 
documents relating to the family during the seventeenth century, in continuation of 
the first volume, which contained those concerning the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. The work will include some interesting facts about the 
** plantation " of the province of Oonnaught with English settlers in 1635, and |1ia 
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fourteen ancient ^'Tribes'* oi Galwaj. It will be illastrated by Cacsimilee of 
documents, coats of aims, pedigrees, ancient seals, Ac., and will be pabliahed bj 
Mr. Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.G. 

The full title of this ydnme will be as follows: 

"Blake Family Rbooids, 1600 to 1700:'* "A Chronological Oatalogoe, with 
Notes, Appendices, and the Genealogies of many branches of the Blake Family ; 
together with a Brief Account of the Fourteen Ancient Families or Tribes of the 
Town of Qalway, and a description of the Corporate Anns used by that Town at 
different periods ; with an index to the Records in the first Tolume : 

Illustrated with photographs of various original documents and seals." 
Second Series. 

The cost of both parts is 18/- net. 



An old friend, Faboniller*B Afiaaa Cantuarienais, which has 
scarcely been heard in our church for a score of years, has been 
published through F. Ethelbert Home*s activity by Cary & Sons 
at the price of threepence. Reid worth as well as sentiment 
commend the enterprise. We understand that some slight 
modi6cation of the original has been attempted. No indication 
of expression or time is given, nor should any be needed. 
The accentuation in the phrasing is not quite what we were 
accustomed to sing ; indeed it is very much less marked ; but we 
claim no right to impose our interpretation on either publisher or 
public. We do not feel convinced that a traditional rendering is 
anything mora than an accepted version of an original theme 
which has been modified in the course of time. Those little grace 
notes thrown in so liberally and not indicated in the text may be 
the result of incapacity to phrase the original interval, or of the 
vulgar taste which embellishes a simple melody. At the same 
time we could not confute the assertion that they are a cryptic 
heirloom from the original composer. We are glad to see 
announced the publication by Mr Terry of an adapted version of 
Van Bree No. 2. Our old choristers will remember it by the fine 
chorale of the Agnvs Dei. 



Mr. Maskell's book on Ivories is a very handsome and extremely 
interesting volume. The picture we give of our Crucifix (see 
frontispiece) is not the one used in the book, which has the 
figure lighted more from above, and as a consequence with the 
features and modelling of the body less distinct. Ours shows 
the tint of the ivory markedly. However Gregorians will be 
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glad to have the picture as they knew it. There are one or 
two inaccuracies in the account which call for notice. The date of 
the donation was September 1818. The inscription on the back is 
stated to be a copy of the original, bnt it gives the donor*s name 
as Sartorias. It is in French and has the statement written by 
a later hand in English that it was taken on board a pirate-ship by 
the donor's husband. As we believe that we gave the inscription 
recently, we will not repeat it. 



From The Tablet of July 15th :— 

'* The Editor will be thankful for additions to this list " so runs the legend at the 
foot of the already long list of Catholic Knights in The Catholie Directory. 
A correspondent, naturally very happy to get into the singular position of being 
thanked by Ifgr. Johnson, whom the Catholic public has perpetual occasion to 
thank all through the year, sends us the name of Sir George Lambert, who is 
certainly a Catholic, and a very good Catholic too, but whose name is not to be 
found in The Catholie Directory roll of knights flourishingly numbering some three 
score and ten. Sir George, who was educated at Downside and Stonyhurst, is best 
known as the Director of Greenwich Hospital ; but his past services include those 
of a private secretary to members of various political Administrations, including 
the late Lord Derby, Sir Geoige Trevelyan, and Lord Brassey. Eight years ago 
he had his C.B., and his Knighthood came in 1903. 

No name is better worthy of remembrance and affection at 
Downside than that which Sir (George so fully maintains in the 
esteem in which his father, Sir John Lambert, bequeathed 
it to him. 



Dom Cuthbert Butler is at present engaged in ivriting articles, 
on the Benedictine Order, and Monastic Life generally for the new 
edition of the Eneyelopcedia BriUanie>a which is already in 
preparation at The Times office. 



The election of Fr. Clement Fowler (now the Right Reverend) to 
the Cathedral Priorship of Belmont is a subject of congratulation 
for Gregorians and for everybody interested in the matter. 
We wish him happy and prosperous years of office. 



Our congratulations to Bro, Cyril Rylance on receiving his 
degree at Cambridge. He took Third Class Honours in the 
Classical Tripos, passing in the Second Division, itized by CjOOglc 
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To Thomas Sherlock, who is to be married on the 26th July to 
Augusta, youngest daughter of Sir Francis Cruise. A long and 
happy life to both. 

To Ferdinand von Sobbe on the event recorded below, 
with sincere wishes of long life and happiness to the bride 
and bridegroom. 

Vo» SoMUE : Hamison.— On the 10th July, at Bishop Eton, Wavertree, by 
the Rov. P. A. O'Bryen, Ferdinand Augustus, only eon of Theodore A. von. Sobbe, 
3, Bel videre- road. Prince's- perk, Liverpool, to Ida Mary Hope, only datigfater of 
the late Thomas Harrison, and of Mrs. Harrinon, Belle Vale Hall, Gateacre, 
Liverpool. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Charles O'Conor (Clonalis) and also to Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger Sweetman on the birth of a daughter. 



To Viscount Campden on his coming of age. 



To B. Longstaife, who has passed his entrance examinations and 
is now studying at Bart's. 

To Surgeon-Colonel Randolph KilkeUy, C.B., on his appointment 
as Grovemor of Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the convalescent 
home for officers of the Army and Navy. We were pleased 
to meet him and ofiFer our congratulations in person at the 
Downside Dinner; though the appointment had not then been 
gazetted. 

To Richard Walker and Joseph Taylor, on passing successful 
examinations at Oxford. The former appears in the final honour 
list of the School of Jurisprudence (Third Class) published on 
July 3rd. 

To John Berrington, on his appointment as Professor of EInglish 
at the Tokio University. 



The chasuble known as the Glover vestment has been on view in 
the Exhibition of English Embroidery executed prior to 
the sixteenth century, held at the BurlingtoQ FinB Arts 
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Club. The description of it in the admirable catalogue of the 
Exhibition is as follows : — 

Case g. 2 Chasnfale. Red eatin, the orphreys of green satin. On the cross- 
shaped ori^ey at the back the following inscription is embroidered in gothic 
characters: "Orate p(ro) a(n)l(m)a fa(m)uli tui p. (a glove) R" (Glover). 
Hie remaining surface of the chasuble is sprinkled with the letters *' P '* and ** R/* 
and gloves. The letters are aU embroidered in gold thread, and the gloves are cut 
out of white satin and ap{died. 

Middle of the XVIth Century. 

Lent by Doxcnoide Abbey, Bath. 

We have been informed that a mention of the actual vestment 
has been traced in a will, though we have not been fortunate 
enough to receive detailed information. 



The allusion to the lay confratrea of Westminster Abbey 
in the present number prompts us to refer our readers to a 
most interesting article by Mr. Eklmund Bishop, " A Benedictine 
Confrater of the Ninth Century," which appeared in the July 
number of 1892 (Vol. XL, page 93), and will well repay re-reading. 
In it Mr. Bishop invites us to' try to gain ** some idea of the character 
of that multitude whose names lie written even yet in the * book of 
life ' of many a monastery." This he does by giving us a full and 
interesting picture of the personality and interests of the confrater 
in question, Count Heccard, of Perrecy, near Autun. 



The following history of an altar, which is connected with 
ELnglish Benedictine history on more than one point, may be 
fittingly given to our readers while their minds are still warmed to 
the subject by Mr. Bishop's article. The information is contained 
in a letter of the late venerable Father Thomas Abbot. 

96, Dale Street, 

Lancaster, 

May 2Sth, 1901. 
My dear — 

I have just sent to your address a " Photo '* of the old and venerable altar. The 
room in which it is now located, being so very small, the camera could not be 
placed far enough oflF, to include the whole ** antipendium ** ; but it will serve 
to give you some idea of its appearance ; and I hope it may excite a " memento *' 
occasionally, for the broken down old priest who is new allowed to say Mass at it, 
daily, by a special grant of the Holy Father, who has three times sent me 
his blessing; and has also included all my relations to the third degree of 
relationship. The old altar has had many journeys to find a hiding placo-^xxn th< 
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searching pareoivmnts, who hare eTon been in the same room with it, searching for 
the hidden priest; but nerer discorered. When shut up it has quite die 
appearance of an ordinary oak wardrobe. But in all its travels it has never had to 
leave dear old Lancashire ! It was made and first set up near Burnley in 1559 or 
1560; just after Queen Elisabeth had published the penal law that any jniest 
saying Mass after " St. John's Day *' June 24th, 1559, and refusing to uae her book 
of Common Prayer, with its 39 articles, would be prosecuted and pat to death 
for the crime of *'High Treason'* with all its horrors and cruelty. After the 
apprehension of Mr. Townley, Mr. Burgeaa, who had the altar made and concealed 
in his house near the Townley's Mansion, was obliged to seek another place of safe 
concealment, near Houghton Tower, at Denham Hall, and whilst it was there 
in 1581 the holy Martyr, Fr. Campion, S.J., during the Easter time said Mass at it, 
for the convenience of the numerous Gatholics and the Houghtons. But when the 
unfortunate Sir Richd. Houghton apostatised in 1611, to save his lifo and eota t eo 
the Burgesses had to seek another hiding place at Woodend near Whittle. 
Whilst there in 1621 the holy Martyrs, Fr. Arrowsmith and Father Woodcock 
(of Woodcock Hall near Farrington) said Mass at it, and waa apprehended the same 
day Aug. 15th, 1644, on Bamber Bridge, and conveyed to Lancaster Castle, where 
both these suffered, within 500 or 600 yards of where I am now writing ! Then the 
Burgesses were obliged to seek another place of safety under the Gerrards of 
Br3rnn, near Warrington. Some years later they got a *' Tenement ** under the 
Bootle Family, for three livea, of the Hawkslough farm, and placed the old altar in 
the large parlour, for the convenience of the numerous Catholics in that 
neighbourhood, till Brownedge, Clayton Qreen, and Leyland were opened. On the 
expiration of the "Tenement lease** of three lives, Thomas Burgess, my 
grandfather, purchased the land adjoining the Hawkslough farm and built Clayton 
Brook house, with a large room at the back (now the kitchen) where I assisted at 
Ma86 for the first time in 1821 said by my great-uncle Revd. James Burgess, O.S.B., 
who was a relation or connection of your father. On the death of Thomas Bargees 
in 1843, his son Bishop Burgess, of Clifton, had the altar taken to his sister's house 
at Brockholes, near Preston ; but after his death, and the removal of my parents I 
had it taken back to Clayton Brook, and fitted up a little chapel in one of the attics ; 
whence, after their death, and that of my brother-in-law, Henry CUrkson, I had the 
altar removed to Bolton-le-Sands ; and thence again, in 1891 to this house, by the 
kind permission of Bishop O'Reilly, who frequently visited it out of devotion to the 
holy English Martyrs ; and on his last visit, he persuaded my bishop, Dr. Hedley, 
to write to Rome for the great privileges which 1 and my sister are now enjo3ring. 
With every respectful and best wish 1 remain your obliged servant, 

Tbo8. Abbot. 



The Downside Dinner was held at the Imperial Restaurant, 
Regent Street, on June 27th. Thanks to the energy of 
Mr. R. N. Roskell, the Secretary, there was a larger attendance 
than usual, and all the arrangements were highly satis&ctory. 
Sir Henry Howard, K.C.M.G., C.B., was in the chair and shewed a 
genial delight in presiding over the meeting. There were 
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The Right Rev. Abbot Gaaqnet, Sir Frederick Smytbe, Bart., Sir Rowland 
Blennerhasset, Bart., Sir Francis Fleming, K.C.M.Q., i^r George Roche; the 
Rew. T. L. Almond (Prior of Downside), H. N. Birt, V. Comey, J. G. Dolan, 
F. M. Fulton, W. Keatinge, M. O. Langdale, £. Martyn, H. G. Morphy, B. S. 
Rawlinson ; Messrs. C. J. Baker, J. S. Baker, W. H. Bulbeck, H. J. Bunbuiy, 
Cramer, W. de Poix and friend, W. G. Dease, C. Fleming, R. Ford, A. GalKni. T. 
Gallini, T. Garner, L. Green, F. Green, H. J. Grisewood, J. Grisewood, Hinokson, 
Colonel Kilkellj. F. Langdale, F. A. R. Langton, L. Lindsay, E. T. MacDermot, 
Colonel Constantino Magoire, Denis O'Conor, R. A. Parsons, S. H. Petre, 
Dr. Reynolds (Ealing), Major G. A. Robertson, R. N. Roskell, Captain W. J. 
Roskell, Gilbert Scott, C. J. Taylor, H. van Cntaem, A. B. Walfoitl, J. Wood. 



After the toasts of the Pope and King, the Chairman proposed 
"' Alma Mater." This he did in a string of delightful reminiscences, 
in which he shewed his cordial appreciation of his school life. In 
reply the Prior assured them that the Downside of to-day, in spite 
of change and progress, was in spirit the Downside which they had all 
known. Sir Walter Smythe then ]«roposed the health of Abbot 
Gasquet, referring to the striking so. vice he had rendered to our 
Church in England. Abbot Oasquet, in returning thanks, 
recounted the favourable impressions made on him by his 
American tour last autunm. F. Gregory Murphy then proposed 
" The Chairman " in appreciative terms. After Sir Henry Howard's 
modest reply the health of Mr. R. N. Roskell was proposed, and 
received with cordial gratitude by all ; after Mr. Roskell^s reply 
the meeting broke up for gossip and music. 



It was a real pleasure to meet Major G. A. Robertson again after 
many years absence in India. Over a quarter of a century ago he 
Toiced the Downside muse so ably that great things from him in 
literature were anticipated. Staff work in India is not a congenial 
element for such production ; but we shall hope that, having again 
got into touch, Major Robertson's name may re-appear in these 
pages. Its first appearance was at the foot of the Prize Poem of 
1879 (when was the last Prize Poem written?) in our first number 
July, 1880. Which fact reminds us that with this number 
we keep our silver jubilee. However, we must resist the inclination 
to spread ourselves out in jubilee fashion, as we wish to do 
something special in our next number. 

Mr. Everard Green, Rouge Dragon, was absent from the dinner, 
we regret to learn, through indisposition. However we are glad to 
think that it was more a matter of precaution than of inability^oQ[e 
B 
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We recorded the honour done to Sir (Jeorge Roche at the time of 
his receiving his knighthood. His brother, Dr. Anthony Roche, 
has had an equally distinguished career. He is Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene at the Catholic University 
Medical School, Dublin, and has been invited by the Irish Bishops 
to lecture on his subjects at Maynooth. 



Captain W. J. Roskell, who arrived in England from India in 
June, is now in the 1st Battalion Alexandra F.W.O. (Yorkshire) 
Regiment. 

From Father W. Keatinge we learnt that he goes to Malta 
shortly, and not to Pretoria as he first expected. 



We congratulate Mr. W. Ward on his selection, just announced 
in the leading papers, to be the biographer of Cardinal Newman. 
His previous biographical writings have proved his qualification 
for this crucial task, and we have a right to expect a work worthy of 
its subject. 

An eight day mission to Non-Catholics was preached in the 
Concert Room, Chilcompton, by the Rev. J. H. Filmer, from 
May 28th to June 4th. It was well attended, in spite of the 
counter attraction of bright weather and long evenings. There 
were no unfriendly demonstrations, and on the contrary, a satis- 
factory interest was shewn in the proceedings. We give the list of 
discourses from the hand-bill circulated. 

A MISSION TO NON^ATHOLICS. 
Subjects of Sermons; — 
Sunday, May 28th, at 6.30 p.m. ... C^irist, the King. 
Monday, „ 29th, „ 7.30 „ ... The Kingdom of Christ 
Tuesday, „ 30th, „ „ „ ... The Viceroy of Christ 
Wednesday, „ Slst, „ „ „ ... The Royal Wealth. 
Thursday, June 1st „ „ „ ... The Royal Coinage. 
Friday, „ 2nd, „ „ „ ... The Law Courts of Christ 

Saturday, „ 3rd, „ „ ,. ... The Royal Presence. 
Sunday, „ 4th, ,,6.30 „ ... The Heroes of Christ 



All are Welooice. 
Come and put questions in the Question Box. 
Then come again the next night to hear the Answers. 

Feee. No Collectioss. Hybin Books Provid^qqI^ 
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The following circiilar concerning the Downside Entrance 
Scholarships cannot &il to interest onr readers. 

D0WM8IDB School, Near Bath. Entrance Seholarahips, 1905. — An examination 
wi]l be held at Downside, on Wednesday and Thursday, July 26th and 27th, 
with a view to the selection of two boys to hold Entrance Scholarships. The 
Scholarships will be of the annual value of £50, and will be awarded chiefly 
for proficiency in Classics. Candidates must be over twelve years of age and under 
fourteen on the 1st of July preceding the examination, and Candidates for one 
of the Scholarships (on the Chambers* Fund) must show that they are in need of 
pecuniary assistance. 

These Scholarships are tenable only by boys who intend to proceed to Oxford or 
Cambridge, and who are preparing for a Classical Honours Course at the 
University. The school authorities reserve to themselves the right of discontinuing 
the Scholarship of any boy who fails to give satisfaction in respect of conduct, 
progress or industiy, or who abandons the intention of reading for Classical 
Honours at the University. 

The order of the Examination will be as follows : — 
Wednesday, July 26th. 

8.40—10.40 Latin and Greek Grammar. 
11.15—12.30 French. 
3.0 — 5.0 Latin Translation. 
6.30— 8.30 Mathematical Paper. 
Thursday, July 27th. 

8.40—10.10 Latin Prose Composition. 

2Q OA 12 3o/ ^^^^^ Composition and General Paper, 

\ including questions on History and Geography. 
3,0 — 6.0 Greek Trtnshition. 
6.30— 8.30 Latin Verse Composition. 
The names of Candidates should be sent in to the Head Master not later than 
July 15. 

The Candidates will be lodged in the School during the days of the examination, 
i.e., from the evening of Tuesday, July 25th, until the morning of Friday, July 28th. 
Only boys who appear to have some chance of success will be invited to attend the 
examination. Those who wish to accept the invitation must send a certificate 
of character from the last school, and a certificate of birth, to the Head Master 
before the Elzamination. 

N.B. — ^Boys may hold the honorary position of scholar if their parents do not wish 
to avail themselves of the emoluments. 



We have received a gift of six handsome brass candlesticks, of 
good Roman design, from our loyal friend, Monsignor Provost 
Russell, for which we tender our grateful thanks. We wish that we 
could add our congratulations on his recovery to satisfactory 
health, but we regret to learn that he is still seriously incapacitated 
through lameness. Digitized by vjOOQ IC 
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From Mr. GharlsB Qasquet we have the promise of a valuable 
Madonna in marble relief, in the style of Donatdlo. With the 
very fine antique ivory crucifix which he has already presented, it 
will add considerably to the artistic value and interest of the 
Gkisquet Chapel. 

We were under the impression that the old Downside stage had 
kept its jubUee ; but we have received from Mr. Oswin Hansom, to 
whom we offer our thanks, a pencil drawing of the stage on tracing 
paper dated 1858, presumably the original design submitted by 
his grand&ther, Mr. Charles Hansom. 



An interesting experiment has been an athletic competition 
between our School and King's School, Bmton. Bruton won 
seven events out of the nine, E. A. Agius securing the 100 yards 
and G. J. Qartlan the high jump for us. It is only just to ourselves 
to say that C. Comey, who had a very good chance of pulling off 
two of the races, was laid up that morning. We must also testify 
to the excellent form shewn by Bruton all round, and to a manifest 
superior training. This competition should have an admirable 
effect on our athletics, which hitherto have not been subjected to 
any outside comparison. A cricket match was played with Bruton 
in which we won handsomely on the first innings. 



We had a pleasant visit from Captain Greig shortly after his 
arrival from India, and were able to congratulate him on the double 
century with which he opened his cricket for Hampshire. Though 
he has not repeated this performance he is still high up in the first 
class batting averages. We are glad to learn that his brother, 
who was ill with pleurisy at Netley, is making a good 
recovery. 

Further extension has been made to the upper cricket ground. 
Though we have left the treatment of games and general college 
affairs to The Rcaven, yet we cannot refrain from commenting on 
what has seemed to us the marked improvement in the cricket 
of this year. The success of the first eleven, moreover, bears out 
our assumption. In the glorious season now closing, it has been a 
pleasure to sit and watch the game. Our congratulations to 
Fr. Wulstan Pearson and to the eleven and school in generaL 
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The appreciative referenceB to the influence of Fr. Clement Clarke 
in Sir R. Blennerhassett's most interesting paper of reminiscences 
will gratify the large circle of his Downside friends. We are 
pleased to record a flattering tribute to a representative of the 
family in the youngest generation. W. J. Bird has done so 
notably for the cricket eleven that he has been asked by 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods to {day for the Somerset Juniors against the 
Wiltshire Juniors next month. 



The swimming season has been made interesting by our 
instruction in life-saving which has been given by one of our 
professors, Mr. Marshall. A competition is at present taking place 
and the demonstration has shewn that the drill has been followed 
with zeal and success. The swimming of the School has made 
notable improvement this year. 



We were mis-led into an error of fact in the memoir of 
Abbot Snow in our last issue. Woolhampton College was founded 
in 1833 and as Abbot Snow went there in 1848, he cannot have been 
its first student. 



We are all familiar with the version of die answer to the 
Catechism question as to the authorship of the " Hail Mary '* — " The 
Angel Qabriel and St. Elizabeth, in spite of (inspired by) the Holy 
Ghost." One of Fr. Sebastian Cave's pupils runs it hard for 
ingenuity by substituting " Queen Elizabeth " for the Saint. 
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OBITUARY. 



^VWe ask prayers for the repose of the soul of Walter 
^^% SwEETMAN, who died at Clohamon, Co. Wexford, Ireland, 
on June 24th, with all the consolations of holy religion. 
Though not a Gregorian himself, as the father of Walter, Michael, 
and Father Francis Sweetman, he has strong claim on our 
remembrance. He closed an edifying life with a holy death. We 
offer our most sincere sympathy to his widow and bmily. 



We regret to announce the death of John Babbatt, at Clifton, on 
April 18th. Upon the dissolution of Oscott College he came to 
Downside, where he taught music from September, 1889 to 
July, 1893. He had been a convert in early life and practised his 
religion devoutly and earnestly to the end. Courteous and agreeable 
in his manners, he was sound and thorough in his professional 
qualifications. His long service in our colleges and churches 
entitle him to the respect and suffrages of a wide Catholic circle. 

REQUIE8CANT IN PACE. 
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Downside Abbey Choir, looking East, 
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Downside Review. 



Christmas, 1901J. 



DOWNSIDE ABBEY CHURCH. 



(Sonnet). 
][fINSTER! whose brow so proudly fronts the sky ; 

On no frail feudal pride thy stones were set. 

Thou wert betrothed from base to parapet 
In Faith; whereon Gods Kingdom from on high 

Begins^ restSy grows^y whilst purse-proud kingdoms die. 
Nor whilst one stone still stands^ shall men forget 
How thou wert nursed in nightly fears. And yet 

Fears begot Hope; as man^ Divinity. 

Lovej toOy that learned from God the Trinity 
Of coldest liearth to build a home^ has met 
And quickened Faith and Hope. Be vain regret 

To him who sold the Christ he could not buy! 

God^s praise^ men's thankfulness for ages long 
Be thine; thou Home on earth of Heavenly song! 

V. McNabb, O.P. 



* Fides est humano' saliUU initlum, fumiameiUum^ radix, 
(CJonc. Trid. Sees. vi. De Justif. cap. viii.) 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW CHOIR. 



♦ijl^Y the end of July the sculptors had blown the dust 
^" from their fingers and gone, and little more was 
left to be done beyond the flooring. Yet those who 
came to see asked how it could be finished in time? 
Deep trenches seamed it lengthways and breadthways, 
and moimds of red Mogg Hill clay waited to be carried 
piece-meal through the narrow door-way. Before 
August was ended we were told that the church was 
ready for use. Both opinions were inexact, for the last 
weeks of preparation were as busy, if not as bustling, as 
the preceding ones. Platforms for the choir stalls had 
to be put up, new stalls made, and the old ones fitted 
in. There was trouble over the last, as the stalls were 
fashioned for the original design ; but the difl&culty was 
met so successfully that one cannot see now where 
it lay. Indeed, throughout the whole undertaking, 
any problem that arose was one of design, not of 
execution : once it was known what was to be done, the 
work was carried out with convincing thoroughness. 
Thoroughness is the key-note of the whole achievement 
How satisfactory it is to know that nothing has been 
left to chance, but every item tested, selected, and fitted 
— tunsionihvSy preaauris — for its proper place ! The 
stalls gain by their readjustment, and seem to have 
grown in spaciousness and dignity. This incorporation 
of old material lessens the impression of novelty and 
helps to a sense of continuity, as of the new being the 
legitimate development of the old. The temporary 
pavement also links us with the past, for it is in that 
red concrete which was used for the transepts, — an 
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experiment at the time, but which has completely 
justified itself by its wearing quality. 

In the last days the vamishers hovered about, and 
some interesting details were added — a new window, an 
interesting bas-relief in the Gasquet chapel, and the 
substitution of a new panel in the reredos of St. 
Laurence's. A plain altar was erected in the new 
sanctuary, on an ample predella, and furnished with the 
tabernacle, crucifix, and candles from the old chapel. 
Unpretentious as it is, it is not without dignity, and 
suggests that simplicity and directness which, as 
Mr. Edmimd Bishop pointed out in our last number, 
were the early characteristics of the development of the 
Christian Altar. 

As the bustle of preparation quietened down, we were 
gradually able to appreciate what had been achieved. 
The dominant impression was of height, lightsomeness 
and simplicity, — but a very noble simplicity, made up 
of harmonious detail. The colour efiFect is subdued ; it 
reaches its highest note in the roof and upper portions 
of the masonry. Here the freshness of the stone, 
brought out by the large clerestory lights, is delicately 
broken by the unobtrusive lines of the groining, by the 
slender upright shafts from which each bay of the 
groining springs, and by the simple moulding which 
runs horizontally below the clerestory. The east 
windows, with .their impretentious tracery and lightly 
tinted glass, fall into keeping with this effect. In the 
lower and less lighted portions, the lines multiply, but 
still unobtrusively. Each arch and colimm gives two 
deep lines of shade, but the splay of the arches has 
many shallow mouldings, which break up the surface 
fascinatingly, and in which the light is more prominent 
than the shade. The carving of the choir capitals .i^ 
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leaves a double impression — of delicacy and of richn^s ; 
there is no suggestion of line, but rather of repousse 
work ; they look as if they had been moulded by the 
fingers rather than cut with chisel. The depth of 
shadow given by the spaces beneath the arches varies, 
of course, in different lights : it is profound enough by 
artificial hght ; but in the day-time the shallowness 
of the aisles and the many windows of the side-chapels 
temper its abruptness. The floor is in a light brick 
tint, with which the low crimson of Father Conrad's 
sanctuary carpet is in good harmony. Above this the 
stalls give a band of warm sepia. Very effective are 
long, transverse lines of the four sanctuary steps, which 
nm uninterruptedly from side to side, with no paraph 
or rail above them to suggest a barricade. Such are the 
general elements of the composition ; few and simple, 
and so broadly blended that it is possible to the eye 
to absorb the whole without being arrested by detail. 
The Ught streams down from above, and the quiet 
markings of the design look like ripples and undulations 
of the light rather than the obtrusion of any grosser 
substance. There are times when this effect is so 
alluring that the thought of any modification of it 
makes us apprehensive ; we feel that it must detract 
from this simplicity. Whatever is added later, reredos, 
altar, stained east-window, chancel-screen or pavement, 
must affect the present result ; though, doubtless, the 
skill which created this admirable back-ground will be 
competent to carry it out to completion in the same 
spirit. 

The narrowness of the aisles increases the impression 
of loftiness ; an interesting perspective effect is produced 
by the massing together of the upright lines of the 
columns. The broad yellow pointing of the stone 
courses is well seen in the aisles ; it recalls the similar 
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treatment in early mural paintings of English churches. 
From every part of the choir we have fascinating 
glimpses of the chapels. First, of the Lady chapel, 
with its groined roof mellowed by a score of years ; and 
Comper's pale Annimciation window, thrown back 
by the dark line of the central column at the entrance. 
The contrast here is startling and some call for the 
removal of the pillar: possibly the piercing of the 
spandrel above may be a sufficient remedy : at certain 
times, however, there is just light enough to show its 
modelling and to bring it into sufficient harmony to 
justify its preservation. We must confess to a little 
disappointment here, for we were always well satisfied 
v^ith the shaft and hoped for striking effects from it. 
Hardman's glass in the north chapels, with its franker 
colouring, looks brilliant in its partial revelation, as does 
the new Westlake window in the Gasquet chapel ; 
but the richest impression is given by the windows 
of the chapels of St. Benedict and St. Isidore, especially 
by the gorgeous illumination of the Te Deum window in 
the latter. Very delightful is the view from the choir of 
the elaborate groining of these two chapels, with its 
sheaf-like upspringing from the supporting shafts: 
but best of all is the view from the steps leading to 
the crypt; it has the intricacy and symmetry of a 
spider*s web. The graceful design of St. Isidores wood 
screen shews up like a stencilled dado beneath. 

Behind the high-altar is the feretory, as the segment 
of the apse cut off by the substitution of the square 
east-end is now called. Eight columns enclose it, more 
solid than usual in retro-choirs, and more imposing 
through the narrowness of the space. At present, while 
waiting for the advent of some important relic, it is 
occupied by the statue of the Madonna and Child which 
has inspired the filial devotion of Downside for manv i 
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years. Cloee by, below the Sacred Heart chapel, is the 
statue of St. Benedict which useil to stand betwe^ 
the monastery and Petre cloisters. The opening of 
the new stair-way from the south aisle to the ciypt 
has necessitated the erection of a stone parapet here, 
and the Sacred Heart chapel gains considerably 
in importance by it. All the older work profits by the 
new additions ; the ampler lighting and simpler style of 
the choir, instead of clashing with or detracting from 
the chancels, rather enhance their effect. This is a 
tribute to both architects, new and old. 

The last days were given up to constant rehearsal of 
all functions, sacred and lay, and more espiecially 
of the church music. The old organ, like all other 
accessories, gains dignity and volume from its new 
surroundings. By some fortunate structural proi)erty it 
soimds almost as near in the Lady Chapel as it does 
in the transepts. But the extreme resonance made 
singing in the choir difficult. Every addition to the 
furnishing has lessened this disqualification, and we 
learnt gradually to adapt ourselves to it; but at first 
it was very embarrassing. It was probably the cause of 
a marked tendency to flatten, by which now we are 
seldom hampered. The singing was entrusted in 
part to a sehola eantorum. In the general chanting, 
the dispersal of the singers over the whole space of 
choir and sanctuary and the fact that many of our 
visitors were accustomed to different modes and 
treatment of the chant, made unanimity practicaDy 
impossible. Careful preparation however, and the 
presence of a conductor helped considerably to minimise 
this offence, and the final result was satisfactory. 
Programmes of the celebrations, with brief liturgical 
directions, horariums, a handsomely printed book of 
the services and their music, and a Guide to the Abbey 
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Church were items which involved work and thought, 
l>ut which well repaid the trouble, and saved labour 
in the end, by the ease with which all were able to 
follow the various functions. The guest-master and his 
staff were confronted with the problem of housing a 
himdred and sixty guests in the Abbey and College 
and others in the village and neighbourhood, 
and also the accommodating of some three hundred 
each day at lunch and tea. The sacristans, beside 
the work of the greater functions, had to arrange 
for the celebration of about seventy private Masses each 
day. Of the work of the procurator and his staff we can 
give no estimation. All the labour had its reward 
in the unanimous testimony borne to the completeness 
with which every want was supplied, and in the 
smoothness and ease with which every observance was 
carried through. Glorious weather favoured the 
occasion. What a spring-cleaning was saved by a 
gracious barometer ! There was no diflSculty in finding 
occupation and interest for our visitors ; the ceremonies 
were so judiciously arranged that there was no symptom 
of tediousness and just the time needed for rest and 
relaxation in the intervals. 

On Monday, September 18th, at 3.15 p.m., Great Bede 
sounded the prelude of the festivity, and we may be 
pardoned for confessing that its sonorous voice struck 
a vibration of anxiety in our breasts, and we wondered 
if we had left any crack or crevice untended by which 
failure might enter. There was no time for more than 
conjecture, and speedily we were gathered in the Abbey 
quadrangle where the Abbot in cope and mitre with his 
assistants &tced the south porch. After the petition for 
divine assistance, to the solemn chanting of the 
Miserere the long procession wound round the Church, 
confessing the inadequacy of all human design, for 
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however holy a purpose, and praying that its imper- 
fections might be washed out in the sprinkling of the 
lustral water. Then, having as it were joined new to 
old by its circuit, with the invocations of the Litany, 
the procession entered the church. There, while the 
community appropriately sang from the Gradual Psalms 
of the joy of Israel on nearing the courts of the temple, 
the Abbot sprinkled the inner walls and prayed the old 
blessings on the new stones. Lastly, with the manly 
exultation of the old Sarum melody, the Vrhs Jerusalem 
pealed forth and made profession that the soids of the 
living church were to be shaped and fitted like stones, 
**with blows and forcings" for the church of the 
" proclaimed vision of peace " above. With this brief 
rite, teeming with significance, the great act of the 
celebration was initiated. At five of tiie same evening 
the Blessed Sacrament was carried to Its new shrine. 
Through the cloisters to the church the processional 
prose. Salve festa diea^ with its weird cadences, was 
sung, with the appropriate refrain : '^ Hail, festal day ! 
most joyful in our annals : on which God deigns to enter 
into new temples." By the evening most of our guests 
had arrived and there was a full attendance at the nine 
o'clock Compline. The Salve Regina was sung in the 
Lady chapel, and the spectacle of the dimly lighted roof 
seen through the east arches, while Faboulier's beautiful 
anthem rose and fell, deeply affected all who beheld it. 

On Tuesday morning at eleven the first solemn Mass 
was celebrated by Dr. Burton, Bishop of Clifton. The 
Archbishop of Westminster assisted from one of the 
upper chapels, and so the prelates present were able 
to wear full pontificals, which added greatly to the 
pageant of the procession. As they took their position 
in the sanctuary, where the raised position and the 
generous space placed them in full evidence, the effect 
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of the array of mitres suggested one of those quaint 
plates which illustrate the old Pontificals. The 
Monsignori made a bright line of colour along the 
sanctuary steps. In the choir stalls the secular clergy 
were at the altar end and the community nearest the 
people. By privilege we were able to have the votive 
Mass of St. Gregory on that day. At the Offertory the 
tenth century sequence, which excited much interest 
during the Gregorian celebrations at Rome two years 
ago, was sung, and the abruptness of the musical 
phrasing confirmed its character of antiquity. There is 
a persistent crescendo effect in the composition, worked 
into each group of verses and reaching a climax in the 
twelfth and thirteenth strophes, with a rapid diminuendo 
in the short concluding strophg of two lines. Brother 
Cyril Rylance, as he then was, played the organ at all 
services except the Archbishop's Mass on the Thursday, 
at which Mr. Terry accompanied. The sermon was by the 
Bishop of Newport, who preached on "The Monastic 
Choir." After laying down the principle that Christ's 
prayer is the one adequate homage paid to God, and that 
all other prayer takes its value from union with it, he 
went on to speak of the Divine OflBce as part of the 
Church's official ritual worship and prayer. Tracing 
its development from the early days of public worship 
to its " hour of splendour," he insisted that the stateliness 
and beauty of the material choir were the symbol of this 
spirit of prayer. In a passage of rare oratorical beauty 
he shewed how the Psalms, of which the office is 
principally composed, are adapted to every need and 
emotion of the human heart. After a sympathetic 
allusion to the hallowed spots which had served as a 
choir at Downside, he concluded with a forecast of what 
the new choir would be to St. Gregory's, monks and 
students, in the years to come. As a fervent exposition 
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of the religious bearing of the celebrations, the sermon 
rightly came at the beginning, as it could not fail to 
place the minds and sentiments of its hearers in a fitting 
mood ; but it will serve as a most worthy conmientary on 
liturgical worship at every time and in every place. At 
the end of Ifass an Apostolic brief, addressed to 
Fr. President, was read, in which the Holy Father 
expressed his interest in and sjmipathy with the 
celebration, and beside conferring important permanent 
privileges, empowered Dr. Hedley to give the Apostolic 
Blessing on the occasion. With this ceremony the 
morning celebration ended. 

Visitors came from Bath and Bristol, and we were 
gratified by the attendance of many of our nearer 
neighbours. For the luncheon the two refectories and 
the Weld Cloister were put in use, and a bright, high- 
spirited party thronged them each day. Messrs. Fisher 
of Bath catered admirably, and members of the com- 
munity actod as stewards. The Vespers in the evening 
were sung by Father President, a selection motived not 
only by his ofiicial dignity, but by the fact that to him the 
building of the transepts was due. As it was a martyr's 
feast, Father Conrad's superb vestments were seen now 
under worthy conditions. 

On the Wednesday a Pontifical Requiem Mass for 
all deceased brethren and benefactors of St. Gregory's 
was sung by Father Abbot. More at ease with the new 
conditions, the choir rendered the chant impressively. 
Nothing in the celebrations was more impressive than 
the long file of monks with lighted candles, drawn up on 
either side of the catafalque at the absolutions, while 
Faboulier's grandiose Libera made supplication for 
St. Gregory's dead. The sermon, by Father President, 
on the *' Makers of St. Gregory's," was a retrospect 
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in brief of our history. Prefacing his address with 
a happy allusion to the fact that a similar celebration in 
the old chapel sixty years ago inspired Kenelm Digby 
to write his Mores Gatholici^ Abbot Gasquet found 
in the Requiem of the day an incitement to review 
the memories of those by whom St. Gregory's was 
founded and upheld. Briefly sketching our origin at 
Douai, he dealt first with our martyred founder, the 
Venerable John Roberts. Two other of the first com- 
munity, FF. Gervase and Scott, suffered within ten 
years of its existence ; while three other names were 
added to the list of our martyrs before the century had 
closed. With a tribute to the benefactions of Abbot 
Caverel and an account of the transference of the rights 
and privileges of the ancient Benedictines to the new 
Congregation through Fr. Sigebert Buckley in 1607, he 
proceeded to a muster of the names which have shed 
lustre on St. Gregory's : — Fr. Leander a Sto. Martino, 
Fr. Augustine Baker, a Laurentian who lived and wrote 
much at St. Gregory's, Serenus Cressy, Augustine 
Moore, whose name is associated with the institution 
of our college ; and finally of the noble band imprisoned 
at the French Revolution, whose chalice was used at that 
day's Sylass. Praising the hospitality of the Smythe family, 
whose representatives were present, he told of the years 
at Acton Bumell and the migration to Downside. The 
incident of the strict observance of monastic and colle- 
giate discipline on their arrival, though they were still 
without books and luggage, x>oints to the temper in 
which they began their work. Later names of person- 
alities whose memories still live among us, he touched 
upon with reverential and sympathetic appreciation : 
Archbishops Folding, Ullathome, and Vaughan, and 
Bishop Davis, the pioneers of Catholicity in Australia ; 
Bishop Morris ; and Abbots Smith, Sweeney and-Ravnal. 
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The consideration of their lives and labours fills us with 
the sense of the Providence which has watched over 
St. Gregory's at all times, and with the desire to do our 
work in the spirit in which our forefathers did theirs. 
At the Vespers of the day the Bishop of Nevq)ort was to 
have pontificated, in recognition both of his connection 
with our sister abbey of Ampleforth and of the long 
and close friendship with which he has honoured 
St. Gregory's. His place was taken, however, by 
Dr. P. A. O'Neill, Bishop of Port Louis, both as a 
representative of Douai Abbey, and as a devoted friend 
of Downside. 

On the Thursday the Archbishop of Westminster 
sang Mass, and again the feast of St. Matthew filled 
our sanctuary with a pageant of red. The Bishop of 
Clifton preached, and in -both celebrant and preacher 
we saw testimony that Downside is not an isolated 
activity, but is recognized as part of the ecclesiastical 
life of the diocese and province. Dr. Burton's sermon 
marked the climax of the celebration. Discarding the 
accepted practice of reading on such an occasion, he 
delivered his eloquent periods and striking Scriptural 
excerpts with a fervid oratory. He saw in the opening 
of the Abbey Church "another forward step taken 
by Catholicity in England "; but from the process that 
led up to it, he would have us learn the lesson that 
God's victories do not depend on human elements. 
Nations may be taken from the Church, wealth and 
culture may fail her ; but God shall go forth as a 
man of war and shall prevail. It is saddening to see 
such falling away — as when the Church of England was 
cast out, like Hagar, into the wilderness. Such a scene 
Abbot Whiting contemplated, as he was led out to 
martyrdom. What comfort it would have given him if 
he could have foreseen what God reservedU for .his 
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brethren in these latter days ! But we must be prepared 
to accept such a fate as his, if it be the will of God, who 
is our sole guerdon and reward exceeding great. With 
a heart-felt Te Deum the solemn offices of the 
celebration closed. 

At dinner on Tuesday evening speeches were made, 
in which Father Abbot thanked our guests for their 
co-operation in our celebrations, and Archbishop Bourne 
and the Bishop of Clifton expressed the profound 
congratulations of all who were present and their 
appreciation of their entertainment. Sir Edward 
Smythe testified to the strong ties which have bound 
his family with St. Gregory's for more than a 
century. Less formal, though not less valuable in 
fostering the warm cordi^ity which marked the 
proceedings, were the delightful gatherings in the boys' 
refectory each evening. We should be indiscreet to 
chronicle the items in this imofficial celebration, 
especially as the more general comment was one of 
surprise at the various accomplishments displayed ; but 
we must express our indebtedness to Mr. Terry, who 
interpreted musical schools not commonly associated 
with his name. 

And the ter-centenary ? Little direct allusion was 
made to it. Like some good-natured giant called in 
to assist at some pageant, the new choir dominated 
everything else and absorbed all attention. Still, we 
would not wish it otherwise, for the present is the 
worthiest commemoration, as it is the natural outcome, 
of the momentous episode of 1605. 

T. Leo Almond, O.S.B. 
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^T^HE architectural problem to be solved when the 
Vl^ completion of the Choir was determined on was a 
somewhat difl&cnlt and complicated one. 

The various chapels which had been added to the 
building at different times had widely departed from 
the original style, and it was therefore impossible, even 
if it had been desirable, to obtain imiformity in this 
respect in the building. The dimensions, moreover, 
were rigidly determined. The size and number of the 
bays, the length and width of the Choir, could not be 
changed. A symmetrical arrangement was also out 
of the question, as the chapels on the south side were 
square at the east end, and those on the north apsidaL 

The present arrangement was the result of much 
thought, and is an endeavour to imite two different 
schemes of plan as smoothly as possible. 

Problems of the same nature often taxed the invention 
of English architects in the middle ages, and have 
given a peculiar and picturesque character to many 
of the old cathedrals. 

The arrangement adopted seemed to offer the best 
solution ; the Choir having a square end, with three 
arches opening into an apsidal Feretory, where it is 
hoped the shrine of a beatified martyr may be placed 
hereafter, and the Aisle or Procession path following the 
line of the Apse, and giving access to the apsidal 
chapels on the north side and to the square ended ones 
on the south. 

The triple arches at the east end opening? into an 
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Apse was the plan of the fine church built by Richard 
of Cornwall for his &tmous relic of the Holy Blood 
at Hales, as appears from the recent excavations. The 
neighbouring church at Wells has a similar arrangement 
and is on about the same scale. The east end of the Choir 
of St. Alban's with its three windows and three arches 
offers, perhaps, a closer parallel, though the proportions 
are very different and the scale larger. 

An effect of height and size, greater perhaps th an the 
actual dimensions themselves, has been given by using 
small and delicate detail, and the actual height to the 
apex of the groining is in fact about two feet more than 
the transept, viz. : 70 feet. 

A diflSculty which gave considerable trouble, but 
which, it may be hoped, is not noticed by the ordinary 
observer, is the great irregularity of the existing 
buildings of the church to which the new Choir had to 
be joined. Probably on account of the piece-meal 
manner in which the different parts of the church had 
been built, and the impossibility of getting direct lines 
through the tarpaulin screens which formed the 
passages to the various chapels, the setting out of the 
buildings was most irregular. No two pillars were 
opposite each other. The arches had to be different 
widths, and almost every bay of groining was a 
fresh problem. 

That all these diflBculties were overcome in such a 
successful way that the public probably does not think 
of their existence, is greatly due to the skill and care of 
Fr. Whiteside, and the Foreman and his assistant, Mr. 
Brown and Mr. College. 

Thomas Garner. 
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THE STORY OF DOWNSIDE ABBEY CHURCH. 



^T^HIRTY-Two years ago, in the priorBhip of Dom 
Vl^ Bernard Murphy, on October Ist, 1873, the 
foundation stone of the Abbey Church was laid by 
the Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Manning. 

The account in the Tablet of the current date says 
that the Archbishop laid that of the north transept of the 
future church, **on the spot where the chantry of the 
late Bp. Morris " was to be, whilst the Bp. of Clifton 
(Dr. Clifford) laid the first stone of the Tower at the 
same time. But these foundations were destined 
to remain unbuilt upon for some years yet. The 
more pressing needs of coUege and monastery 
monopolized the energies of the community, the result 
being the erection of the Refectory block, the Petre 
Cloister, and the first part of the monastery. On 
the accession, however, of Dom Aidan Gasquet to 
the office of Prior in 1878, the building of the transepts 
of the church was actually taken in hand. Four bays 
of the north cloister were opened on Dec. 17th, 1879, 
to serve as a choretto and so save the community 
from having to go several times a day all the way from 
the monastery to the Old Chapel. The latter continued 
to be used by the school and for the more important 
services on Sundays and feasts as well as for the 
daily conventual Mass. In the spring of 1880 
the building of the transepts was proceeded with. 
One bay of choir and nave and a corresponding 
portion of the north and south aisles of both were taken 
in hand at the same time in order to give.4he required 
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lateral support to the groining of the transepts. The 
lower portion of the tower also, standing at the 
south end of the south transept, one bay of the north 
cloister with .an upper chapel over it, eastward of 
the transept, and tiie side chapels east and west of 
the north transept, were included in the undertaking. 

Thanks to the energy of Prior Gasquet and of 
Dom Gilbert Dolan, these were finished by the summer 
of 1882, and on the Solemn Commemoration of 
St Benedict, July 11th, the new building was blessed 
and opened, with fitting solemnity. Bp. Clifford 
consecrated the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
was to serve as the High Altar, and sang the first 
pontifical Mass. Abp. UUathome preached the sermon, 
and amongst the other prelates present were 
Abp. Errington, Bishops Vaughan of Plymouth, Hedley 
of Newport, and Riddell of Northampton. The Tablet 
in its report of the ceremony said : 

" The chiirch even in its present incomplete condition 
is a noble structure, rivalling the grand abbey and 
cathedral churches of the middle ages, and certainly 
as * thorough' a specimen of ecclesiastical architecture 
as any which the Gothic revival has hitherto produced. 
The external length from the north wall to the southern 
entrance is 123ft. and from east to west about 60ft.; the 
tower has been raised to the height of 110ft. and will 
not be complete tiU the belfry stage of about 70ft. 
has been erected. The internal width of the transept is 
25ft.; that of the nave and choir is 28ft. The internal 
height to the top of the groining is 68ft., and the 
ridge of the outer roof is 90ft. above the ground. The 
interior of the chiirch from the tower archway to the 
altar is very imposing; the solid and lofty colimins, 
the elaborate carving of their capitals, the beautiful , 
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triforiuin, second only to that of Lincoln in the richness 
of its decoration, the elegant and simple tracery of the 
clerestory windows, the light and graceful sculptures 
of altar, reredos and canopy, and above all the handsome 
tracery and rich stained glass of the great wheel window 
of the north transept, make up an interior of which 
the Benedictine Order and the Catholic body may 
well be proud." 

For further description of the altar and reredos with 
its symbolic imagery and also of the windows above it 
we must refer our readers to Vol. IT. of this Review, 
p. 166, and to the Guide recently published. 

The chapels that were completed at this time were 
those of St. Lawrence, the Holy Angels, and All 
Saints O.S.B. The first, standing west of the north 
transept on a level with the first bay of the nave, was 
built in memory of Dom Lawrence Vrignon (drowned 
in 1876) at the cost of his mother and brother. The 
altar, designed by Mr. F. A. Walters, was erected in 
1898, but the picture in the reredos, — a copy of Fra 
Angelico's fresco in the chapel of Nicholas V. in the 
Vatican, representing St. Lawrence giving ahns to 
the poor, — was not placed there until a few months ago. 
In the two windows of the chapel, which are by Messrs. 
Lavers and Westlake, are portrayed the patron Saints 
of the Vrignon family. The chapel of the Holy 
Angels on the eastern side of the north transept was the 
gift of Dom Placid Sinnot and it contains the imfinished 
tomb of Bp. Morris, O.S.B., who died in 1872. His 
body lay for several years in our cemetery, but it 
was removed to its present resting-place in 1895. 
Mr. Walters has designed a recumbent figure and 
canopy for the completion of this tomb, and whenever 
it can be carried out the appearance of the chapel 
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will be greatly improved. The stone altar here was 
for many years in St. Lawrence's chapel, but was 
removed to its present position in 1898. The chapel 
of All Saints, O.S.B., situated above the north cloister to 
the east of the south transept, was given by Dom 
ndephonsus Campbell. It has recently, by the 
completion of the north cloister, been doubled in size 
and extends now over two bays instead of only one 
as heretofore. So far it lacks a permanent altar and 
it suffers also from being used as a kind of passage 
to and from the organ loft which occupies the south 
transept. 

The Tower is tmfortunately still in very much the 
same imfinished condition in which it was left in 
1882. At the time of the opening of the transepts it had 
reached the height of the large unsightly clock-holes, 
and during the year following the two tiers of belfry 
windows with the commencement of a third were added. 
Since then nothing has been done to it. It is 132ft. 
in height, but though massive and severe, and a 
landmark to the coimtry-side, it cannot be called a thing 
of beauty in its present state. It sadly needs completion, 
but so far no design has been definitely decided upon. 
Some of the existing work will probably have to be 
modified, — ^the clock holes filled in, for instance, and 
the belfry windows completed. To bring it into proper 
proportion with the rest of the church, some twenty 
or thirty feet at least ought to be added to its height 
including the battlements and pinnacles. A tentative 
design by Mr. Thomas Gamer will be found in the 
Guide book, and it is to be hoped that before many years 
have gone by this or some other design for its 
completion wiU be carried out. 

Up to this point in the history of the church the4)lans. 
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followed were those of Messrs. Duan and Hansom,— the 
latter an old Downside boy whose father had been ^ 
architect of some of the earlier portions of the School 
buildings. But before any more building was com- 
menced these plans underwent considerable alteration. 
Even during the erection of the transepts, elaboraticHi 
of detail had somewhat changed the style of the first 
plans, and now, as the corona of chapels round the choir 
came to be built, still further departures were made 
from the original idea. At first a short choir of five 
bays terminating in an apse had been intended, with 
a square-ended Lady Chapel beyond, and several small 
hexagonal chapels grouped around the apse of the choir. 
A groimd plan given in Vol. I. of this Review shows how 
this idea was to have been carried out But after the 
transepts had been opened for use, it was decided that 
two more bays should be added to the choir and that the 
Lady Chapel should have an apsidal termination as well 
But even this plan was destined, as we shall see, to be 
superseded by another. 

During the summer of 1883 the foimdations of the 
Lady Chapel were put in, or rather those of the under- 
croft or crypt to the same. The bodies of several 
members of the De Paiva family had already been 
brought here, and interred on the spot where the chapel 
was to be, and that of our own Dom Placid de Paiva, 
who died in 1873, was moved from our cemetery and 
buried in the same place. In the following year, Dom 
Edmund Ford having now entered upon his first term 
of priorship, the building was proceeded with. Madame 
de Paiva, the foundress of the chapel, died in that same 
year and was buried by the side of her son. The work 
was somewhat slow, but considering the amount of 
carving that was done, and also the &ct that the 
adjoining chapels of St. Vedast and the Sacred Heart 
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were built simultaneously with the Lady Chapel and 
its undercroft, it is not altogether surprising that the 
year 1888 was reached before they were ready for 
opening. On Jtdy 11th of that year, the sixth 
anniversary of the opening of the transepts, after 
Pontifical Mass had been sung by Bp. Ilsley of 
Birmingham, and a sermon preached by Bp. Hedley, 
the solemn rite of blessing the new chapel was per- 
formed by Abbot Raynal, then Cathedral-prior of 
Belmont. Cardinal Vaughan, at that time Bp. of 
Salford, was also present and made a memorable speech 
at the luncheon which more solito followed the function. 
It is worthy of record that the same music was sung on 
this occasion as at the opening of the transepts six years 
previously, viz. : — the Mechlin Chant of the Proper of 
the Feast and Dom Bruno Kengelbacher's harmonised 
arrangement of the No. 3 ad libitum Ordinary of the 
Mass. From the Tablet of July 14th, 1888, we take the 
following description of the Chapel : — 

" The Lady Chapel is a beautiful apsidal chapel 52 
feet in length, 20 feet in breadth, and 42 feet in 
height.^ It is situated at the east end of the church, 
and is approached by a broad flight of steps from the 
floor level with the aisle which will run round the great 
apse of the choir when that part of the church is built. 
The roof of the chapel is of singular beauty and richness, 
there being some forty-two bosses, five of which are 
carved with representations of the great features in the 
work of our Blessed Lady, and the rest with the plants 
emblematic of the different virtues of the Blessed Virgin. 
The clustered capitals of the window shafts are carved 
with the English flowers named after our Blessed Lady. 
The chapel is truly a beautiful work, and when fully 



* The Dowuaide Guide says 34 feet, which is, we believe, correct. C^OOCjIp 
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completed will be worth a long journey to see. Under- 
neath is a simple but beautiful undercroft, in which the 
body of the benefactor, that of her son, Father Placid de 
Paiva, formerly a member of this community, and those 
of several of her family rest. In it also have been 
placed the altar from the old chapel as a memorial of 
the past, the altar before which so many students of 
St. Gregory's made their first communion, so many 
monks made their solemn vows and were ordained, at 
which so many sang their first Mass.'' 

This description we may supplement by noting that 
of the elaborate scheme for the internal decoration of 
the Lady Chapel, prepared by Mr. J. N. Comper, only a 
small portion has as yet been carried out. A stone 
screen has been built across the apse, against which 
stands the very solid stone altar. Its fittings, which are 
intended to be a reproduction of a fifteenth-centuiy 
English altar, are still incomplete ; but the side wings, 
surmoimted by four golden angels holding candles, are 
in position, while in place of the carved and gilded reredos 
that is to come, there is at present a hanging do^al 
covering the wall behind. The central window, repre- 
senting the Annimciation, was given in 1901, in memoiy 
of Miss Colgan, and one light of the next one on the right 
hand side — the Visitation — ^was put up in 1903 as a 
memorial to the Hon. Joseph Petre, an old Gregorian 
who was killed in the South African War. The other 
light of this window is to be in memory of other 
Gregorians who died in the same war. The glass, as 
well as their designs, is the work of Mr. Comper. 

St. Peter's undercroft has been enriched during the 
last two years by the insertion of stained glass in all its 
windows. They were the last work of the late Mr. 
Joseph A. Pippet, a former Downside boy. A list 
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of the donors of these windows appeared in our last 
issue. The bosses of the groining have also been carved 
recently with the emblems of St. Peter and of the seven 
Sacraments. It should be recorded that these additions 
are entirely due to the energy of Dom Walter Mackey. 

The Sacred Heart chapel, which opens out of the 
Lady Ohapel at its western end, was built at the cost of 
Miss Pereira, a sister of Madame de Paiva. Its 
unpretentious stone altar formerly stood in St. Isidore's 
Chapel and was transferred hither in 1901, but the 
chapel is still in want of its windows, a reredos, and 
some kind of mural decoration. 

St. Vedast's Chapel adjoins the Lady Chapel on the 
north and was the gift of Mr. Gustave Solvyns, a former 
student. He had visited Downside in 1886 whilst the 
Lady Chapel was being built, and made a promise of 
help. At his death in 1887 he left a legacy which 
covered the cost of the chapel and its fittings. In 
accordance with a wish he had expressed, his body was 
brought to Downside and buried in the chapel he had 
founded. 

Meanwhile, even before the Lady Chapel had been 
completed, three more chapels — St Joseph's, St. 
Benedict's, and St. Isidore's — had been taken in 
hand. Dom Clement Fowler became prior in 1888, 
and their completion, as well as the building of two 
additional ones, was amongst his labours during his six 
years' term of office. 

St. Joseph's, built at the cost of Mrs. Brymer of Bath, 
stands north-east of the choir, adjoining St. Vedast's. 
It is the same size as the latter, and like it hexagonal in 
form. It was finished in 1890. 

St. Benedict's, given by the Rev. Francis New, and 
St. Isidore's by Dom Isidore Green, fill in the spaqf^ 
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between the Sacred Heart Chapel and the angle of 
the north and east cloisters. In them a later style 
of architecture was adopted, i.e., perpendicular, and the 
contrast between this and the earlier chapels serves to 
enhance the beauty of each. The length of St. 
Benedict's from east to west is 56ft., the breadth 16ft., 
and the height of the groining 28ft. St. Isidore's 
is of the same width and height, but about 12ft. shorter. 
The groining in both is elaborate. On the intersections 
of the ribs of St. Benedict's are carved shields bearing 
the arms of the chief English Benedictine houses 
suppressed at the reformation. Roughly speaking they 
are spread out in geographical order, the more northern 
houses being towards the east end. These two chapels 
were completed in 1889, though much has been done to 
them internally since that date. In St. Benedict's an 
altar of '' English alabaster " and a large and 
handsomely decorated triptych above it were erected 
in 1896. Both were from designs by Mr. F. A. Walters 
and the triptych was executed by Mr. N. We«tlake. 
In 1897 the two windows were filled with stained glass 
from the workshops of Messrs. Lavers and Westlake. 
They are of the kind called "portrait windows," one 
representing the Saints of the Benedictine Order and 
the other those of the English Congregation. Fr. New, 
the foimder of the chapel, who died in 1896, was buried 
in front of the altar, and in 1897 a handsome brass 
by Messrs. Hardman and Powell was placed over his 
tomb. In the same year also was erected a carved oak 
** parclose " or screen, separating the chapel from that of 
St. Isidore, also designed by Mr. Walters. 

In St. Isidore's chapel the delicately carved reredos 
of Caen stone was put up in 1891. A full description 
with photograph of this work of art appeared in this 
Review^ Vol. XI., March 1892, p. 50, to which we refer 
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our readers. In 1895 the two windows were filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Lavers and Westlake, — the one 
over the altar representing the Te Deum and the other 
scenes of Our Lord's childhood, — and in 1901 a very 
handsome altar of polished alabaster and a marble 
pavement were added, from designs by Mr. T. Gamer, 
the work being carried out by Messrs. Brindley and 
Farmer. The stone altar which had previously done 
duty here was removed to the chapel of the Sacred 
Heart. 

The year 1890 saw further building operations in 
progress. Two new chapels, — St. Placid's and the 
Seven Dolours, — were begim in that year and completed 
in 1891, though not put into regular use until the year 
following. The former we owe, like the Lady Chapel, 
to the munificence of Madame de Paiva, and the latter 
was given by members of the Hammond family. They 
are on the north side of the choir, eastward of the Holy 
Angels' Chapel. St. Placid's contains a somewhat plain 
stone altar and reredos, which however is capable of 
enrichment in the way of decoration. In the Seven 
Dolours a carved stone altar and reredos designed 
by Mr. Walters were put up in 1896 and in the 
following year they, together with the whole chapel, 
were richly decorated with gilt and colour by Mr. 
Westlake according to Mr. Walters' design. 

No further additions were made to the fabric of the 
church imtil 1901, when the large chapel of St. 
Sebastian, the cost of which was given anonymously, 
was built under Mr. Gamer's direction. This was the 
first important piece of work done for us by Mr. Gamer, 
and in it we had a foretaste of that simple yet elegant 
grandeur that was to characterise the choir of which we 
are now so proud. St. Sebastian's stands nexV-tO the 
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chapel of the Seven Dolours, and although a temporary 
altar has recently been placed there, it is still without 
any permanent fittings or decoration. 

In the following year the remaining portion of the 
north cloister was commenced together with the chapel 
of the English Martyrs above it. This meant the 
completion of the line of chapels on the south side of 
the choir, as well as the providing a permanent means 
of communication between the monastery and the 
eastern chapels. On the north side there still remains a 
gap of two bays to be filled in, but this was necessary 
in order to leave a mode of ingress to the large central 
space where the choir itself was eventually to be. 

Thus it became evident that the next thing to be 
done was to build the choir imd so complete the church 
eastward of the transepts. It was a great work to 
undertake and one not to be entered upon without 
careful consideration as to the design to be adopted. 
Mr. Thomas Garner had already given us some 
specimens of his ability, and it was felt that the work of 
preparing plans for the choir might be safely left in his 
hands. Mr. E. Hansom had died in 1900, and for obvious 
reasons his original designs could not be carried out, 
even if thought desirable, in their entirety. The 
existence of the corona of chapels, difiFering as they did 
in many ways from what had been originally planned, 
necessitated some departure from what had been 
formerly intended. 

In his contribution to this present issue Mr. Gamer 
has briefly stated some of the difficulties he had to 
face and the limitations by which he was restricted, 
when he set to work to design the choir. Now when all 
is completed we are filled with wonder and admiration 
at the success he has achieved xmder such conditions. 
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The foundations for the choir columns had akeady 
been in for several years, as well as those of the apse, 
when, in the spring of 1902, the work of uncovering 
them and raising up the piers upon them was 
commenced. In the July of that year Fr. Abbot 
solemnly blessed and laid the foundation stone of 
the choir, the whole community and school assisting 
at the ceremony. The stone itself forms part of the 
base of the large colimm at the north-east angle of 
the building, close to the High Altar. By the end 
of 1902 the colimms, sixteen in number, had reached 
the height of the capitals, 21ft. from the ground. 
Actual building oi)erations necessarily ceased during the 
winter months, but the masons were kept busy cutting 
and dressing stone ready for the following spring. The 
work progressed steadily throughout the next two years, 
so that by the end of 1904 the entire building was 
rooied in and glazed, and the last of the wooden 
erections which had for so long boarded in the various 
chapels had disappeared. Soon after Easter of this 
year we were banished from the transepts, and the 
temporary brick wall which cut them off from the 
new choir was demolished. The carvers were busy 
during the first six months of the year, and as they 
finished off their share of the work, the scaffolding came 
down, bit by bit, and revealed to our expectant gaze 
the new building in all its beauty. The experiences 
of those last few months will live long in the memories 
of those who were privileged to be here at the time. 
Every day we discovered some fresh coign of vantage 
from which we thought a better idea of the whole could 
be obtained, or some new feature which we had not 
noticed before seemed to strike us. With wonderful 
foresight and able management on the part of those 
responsible, the work was gradually finished off, 46 
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that, without any undue rush at the last moment, 
everything was ready by the day appointed for the 
opening. It may be of interest to record that by way of 
testing the acoustical properties of the building 
and to accustom ourselves somewhat to the new 
surroundings, we sang Vespers of the Nativity of 
Our Lady on Sept. 8th in the new choir, and on 
Sunday, the 10th, we had a Missa Cantata at a 
temporary altar brought in specially for the occasion. 
No reference need be made here to the solemn 
ceremonies of the opening Triduum, as they are fully 
described elsewhere in these pages. 

When Mr. Gamer first suggested the square east-end 
to the choir, his proposal did not meet with general 
approval ; but now that he has been allowed to carry 
it out we think few will be inclined to quarrel with 
him for it. When the comparative narrowness of the 
sanctuary is considered, as well as the height of the 
groining, it is not difficult to see that the apse wotdd in 
all probability have been but a flimsy affair ; moreover 
for practical purposes a square-ended sanctuary is more 
convenient on the occasions of great functions. The 
foundations for the apse, being already in position, have 
been utilised for the colimms of the feretory behind 
the altar, by which the square end of the choir is 
skilfully adapted to the curved line of chapels beyond. 
To the feretory thus formed it is intended to move 
the relics of Oliver Plunket, the martjrred Archbishop of 
Armagh, in the event of his ever being canonised. 

The dimensions of the choir are as follows : from 
the chancel arch to the columns behind the High Altar, 
95ft. long and 28ft. wide, and the height of the groining 
is 70ft. in the choir and 68ft. in the transepts. The 
total exterior length from the easternmost bajr of 
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the nave to the end of the Lady Chapel, 230ft. 

The style adopted is early perpendicular. The 
clerestory windows are unusually long, which, together 
with the simple lines of the vaulting and the absence 
of the ridge-rib, tends to increase the effect of height. 
The triforium, one of the most admired features in the 
transepts, has been entirely omitted from the choir, 
though we believe Mr. Gamer proposes to continue 
it in the nave if ever he should have a hand in its 
erection. It will be remembered that the first bay 
of the choir was built at the same time as the transepts ; 
this presented a problem when the additional bays were 
to be joined on, owing to the difference of style, but 
the way in which it has been solved is so skilful 
and ingenious that few would notice the change of plan 
unless it were pointed out to them. The windows were 
altered and lengthened to match those of the new 
part, the triforium transformed, and the extra thickness 
of the new wall masked by the vaulting shaft at the 
first column. The new bays are a trifle wider than this 
first one and the moulding of the piers is different ; 
otherwise there is little to show where the old 
work ends and the new begins. The first three bays 
are occupied by the choir stalls ; then comes one clear 
bay with a passage-way into the aisles on either side, 
and the steps, four in number, up into the sanctuary 
which comprises the three eastern bays. 

Occasion was taken of our moving into the new 
choir of reverting to the old order of the stalls, which 
was invariable in the mediaeval English Benedictine 
choirs.* The abbot's stall is now the first on the south 
side on entering the choir, the prior's the corresponding 
one on the opposite side, and the others following in 

* See " The Mediseyal Monastic Choir," DoumMe Review, July 1904, BfiKp^Qlp 
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due order eastward. This arrangemeat was tried 
experimentally in our temporary choir in the north 
cloister during the sunmier months, and has now been 
adopted permanently. Mr. Gamer's designs for the 
completion of the stalls, with one " returned *' on each 
side, and the wooden screens in the arches behind, 
are to be carried out in the near future. This, which 
will add so much not merely to the comfort but aldo 
to the dignity of the choir, we are enabled to take 
in hand through the generosity of an anonymous donor, 
to whom we owe more than mere words can express and 
one who has ever had the best interests of St. Gregory's 
at heart. For the permanent furnishing of the sanctuary, 
Mr. Gamer has devised a very beautiful and clever 
adaptation of the mediaeval altar of Westminster Abbey. 
This we hope also to see carried into effect before 
very long, as thanks to a revered benefactor, long 
since gone to his rest, there has been a sum of money 
accumulating for several years which is to be devoted to 
this purpose. A series of pierced screens of stone work 
in the arches surrounding the sanctuary is included 
in this scheme. 

We are especially fortimate in being able to 
congratulate ourselves on having had all the carving 
in the church finished before the scaffolding was 
removed. It would have been a very serious matter to 
have had to take this in hand at any future period ; and 
such matters when not attended to at the obviously 
proper time are apt to be postponed indefinitely. In 
the Guid£ there is given a complete key to all the carving, 
which from first to last has been the work of Mr. A. B. 
Wall of Cheltenham. In the capitals of the choir 
colunms are a series of heads of saints and others ; 
in every case where there was any traditional portrait or 
other guide to go by, these have been scrupulously 
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followed. The corbels between the arches take the 
form of angels bearing shields ; on some of these have 
been carved the arms of certain families and individuals 
intimately connected with some of the more important 
events in the history of the English Benedictine 
Congregation and of St. Gregory's Monastery ; on the 
rest are the names and dates of the various priors of the 
community under whose rule the chief additions to the 
buildings have been made. 

Much as has been done already, it is almost 
unnecessary to point out that there is still much 
remaining to be done in the future, before the church, 
setting aside for the present aU thought of a nave, can 
in any way be considered really complete. There are 
two chapels still to be built, others to be properly fitted 
up, a permanent flooring to be provided for the whole 
church and most of the chapels, stone or marble steps 
to take the place of the temporary wooden ones in many 
places, several windows to be filled with stained glass, 
the decoration of the Lady Chapel to be completed, and 
many articles of furniture, such as more suitable lecterns, 
sedilia, and throne, to be provided. With regard to the 
organ it is imperative that something be done as soon as 
possible. Its present position in the south transept is 
as perfect a one as could be desired for an exclusively 
solo instrument, but for purposes of accompaniment 
it is far from satisfactory. Its sound has to travel round 
pillars and through arches to reach those seated in the 
stalls and the voices have the same difficulty in reaching 
the ears of the organist, so that unanimity either of 
time or tune between organist and choir is not easy 
of attainment. The organist moreover can see nothing 
of what is going on at the altar, neither can he judge 
rightly of the efTects he is producing. It seems 
generally agreed that the console (i.e., keyboards, pedals 
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and draw-stop action) should be in some position as 
near as possible to the choir stalls, but whether the 
pipes of the organ should remain where they are or be 
moved, either wholly or in part, is still a debatable 
question. It is obvious that if the console is to be 
separated from the rest of the organ some sort of 
mechanical action will be necessary, — either electric or 
tubular-pneumatic. The latter is decidedly preferable, 
as the mechanism of the electric action of so delicate a 
nature, and so very little will break the circtdt and 
throw the whole action out of gear, that without a 
practical electrician always on the premises we should 
run a very great risk of being suddenly deprived of the 
use of our organ when least anticipated, and possibly at 
most inopportime moments. But the tubular-pneumatic 
action, if made by a reliable firm of organ-builders, is 
very safe and very satisfactory, with only the remotest 
chance of a breakdown ever occurring.' The great 
difference there is between the pleasure of playing 
an organ fitted with pneimiatic action and that of one of 
any size possessing only tracker action, can only be 
appreciated by those who have had experience of both. 

The best place for the console would probably be 
behind the stalls on the south side in the first bay of 
the choir, facing towards the altar if possible. 
With regard to the rest of the organ several suggestions 
have been made. One is to move the whole of it one 
bay eastward, that is to say, into what has hitherto been 
the chapel of All Saints, O.S.B. ; it would then be 
directly above the console and behind the choir, but 
owing to the lowness of the vaulting of both aisle and 
chapel it is doubtful whether the pipes of large scale 

' The present writer may perhaps be pardoned for calling attention to the hci 
that the above remarks regarding mechanical action are not founded merely on 
hearsay but are the result of a considerable amount of practical experience ^ 
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would have sufficient speaking-room there. The 
nearness of the groined roof to the tops of the pipes 
would probably have the effect of throwing the sound 
down rather abruptly into the choir, and this might 
cause difficulties in the way of accompaniment. Another 
idea is to move only such stops as would be required for 
leading the voices, i.e., the choir organ, leaving the 
remainder in the old position to be used only for 
volimtaries, interludes, etc. The old organ has done 
good service in the past and it would be a pity to 
sacrifice any of its effectiveness by unnecessary change 
of position ; no doubt when the time comes for doing 
the inevitable, some satisfactory scheme will have been 
decided upon. Occasion will be taken, at the same time, 
for a general renovation and remodelling of the entire 
instrument, the elimination of one or two effete stops, 
and the substitution of others of more practical utility 
in their place. 

We cannot conclude this paper without sajring some- 
thing of the deep sense of gratitude felt by the 
community to all our many benefactors who have helped 
to give such a noble choir for our daily use. Almost 
the entire cost of the building from first to last, has 
been provided from outside ; legacies, donations, and 
annual subscriptions have supplied well-nigh everything. 
The gathering in of these funds has been no light task 
for the superiors of St. Gregory's at the various times 
when the building has been done, and their names will 
go down to posterity and their memories be blessed by 
future generations of Gregorians, as the men to whose 
faith and energy they owe the existence of their Abbey 
Church. 

G. Cyprian Alston, G.S.B, 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF 
THE VENERABLE JOHN ROBERTS, O.S.B, 



^T^HB old engraving reproduced in these pages is, as 
VU far as I know, unique. It is a representative of 
a class of prints which were brought out on the Continent 
in some numbers, mostly at Douay or R<mie, in 
commemoration of the sufferings of the persecuted 
English Catholics or of some prominent martyr. It is 
unneoesaary to mention the femous Roman engravings 
of Pomerancto's frescoes which have gained us the 
Beatification of so many martyrs; they are too well 
known. WeU known too, through their reproduction in 
a lecture of the late Fr. John Morris, are a set of prints 
which first appear (I think) in the Hiatoria del glorioso 
marUrio di Sedeci Scuierdoti published at Macerata in 
1584. These are very rude ; a far more beautiful series 
however ecdsts, though the only copy of it known to me 
is now in the Museum at Old HalL Besides these there 
are several isolated prints of single martyrs, notably of 
B. Edmund Campion, and two curious ones of 
Venerable George Qervase, one representing him as a 
Benedictine (this is in the Vatican Library) and the 
other as a secular priest. The latter was issued as a 
protest against the Benedictine claim. Again there is a 
beautiful Spanish engraving of Venerable Thomas 
Maxfield, whose relics lie at Gondomar, and there are 
others of single martyrs, though they are few and not 
often to be met with. 

I know nothing of the history of this engraving. It 
is not to be found in the official life of the martyr 
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brought out at Douay in 1611 xmder ike aiuspices of 
Dom Augustine Bradshaw; in this they were content 
with a reproduction of the Mac^ata series. But it 
was probably brought out at Douay in commexDoration 
of the mar^rrdom. I lound it loose in a book in a 
Benedictine Monastery, shortly after pubtishiqg 
the martyr's life. The nuns very kindly gSMFe it 
me, but they could tell me nothing as to its history, 
and did not even know what martyr it represented. 
I like to think (though the fancy may be a foolish 
one) that the martyr rewarded me for making him 
known by the discovery of this picture, and also by 
the gift of one of his fingers, which was found at Clare 
Abbey, Darlington, about the same time, identified 
through The Life and kindly given by the Abbess 
to the martyr's biographer. The relic and the picture 
are now enshrined together in an oaken triptych. 

It is evident that the engraving r^resents the 
Founder of St Gregory's. For on Ihe scroll issuing 
from the martyr's lips are the words. Extra Eodesiam 
nulla saluBy words which were almost his last on 
earth. 

It portrays ii^e whde tragic scene vory aocorately, 
save that the miotyr's componioi^ ihe Venerable Thomas 
Somers, is not represented ; nor the felons who were 
hanged with them; this was no doubt to give more 
prominence to the central figure. The malefactOTs 
however seem to be represented standing, with their 
guards, behind the bardie on the left of tke picture. 

I may now be permitted to quote briefly from my Life 
of the martyr the description of the scene at Tybutn. 

"They were allowed to sit up on the hnrdle during 
the half hour of waiting, after which the executioners 
de^red to drag them up to the giUbet which was sixteen^^ 
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or eighteen yards off ; but the throng of people assembled 
to witness the martyrdom was so dense that they found 
this impossible. They therefore untied the two priests 
and they then walked to the gallows *' (p. 252). Thus 
we see in the picture the monk sitting up on the 
hurdle. 

The martyr having been lifted into the cart, made a 
most touching exhortation to those who were to suffer 
with him, urging them to embrace the faith, "for 
without the Faith of the true Church, that is the 
Roman, it is impossible to please God.'* . . " Lastly 
he made a short and pathetic discourse to the people, in 
which he explained to them these words, Memorare 
noviasima tua et in aetemum non peccabia, and these 
others, Omnea noa manifeatari oportet tribunal Chriati. 
And having finished this he remained silent a moment 
as if to regain breath, and then cried out in a loud clear 
voice. Extra Eccleaiam nvUa aalua, and this he repeated 
in English, trying his utmost to utter it in a very 
strong voice, calling out, * Ovtaide the true Church there 
ia no aalvation. One Ood, one Faith ; vnthout that Faith 
it ia impoaaible to please Ood ' " (p. 256). 

The picture represents him in the act of uttering this 
loud cry, which was indeed the most striking episode of 
his glorious martyrdom. It also seems to show " one of 
the sergeants " expostulating with him for using these 
words, " saying it was not permitted to say such things 
to the people. But another ofl&cer contradicted him, 
saying, *I hear npthing improper from his mouth.' 
The sheriff also interposed in his favour." 

The sheriff with his wand of oflBce sits on horseback, 
just behind the martyr. The officer who rebuked him 
seems to be in front of the cart, just behind the horse. 

The hangman has just fitted the nopse ropid the 
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martyr*8 neck, and is descending from the cart. His 
assistant stands at the horse's head, in order to lead 
it away when the signal is given, so that the martyr 
may be left hanging from the gibbet. Notice the 
triangular gallows, which was peculiar to Tyburn, 
where many sufferers were often hanged together. 
Note too the fire in the background on the right. We 
are told that the martyr hearing that all was ready, 
^' raised his face from his hands, and looking at the fire 
which was already lighted, to show the gaiety of his 
heart, said pleasantly ' Ilere is a hot breakfast towards, 
despite the cold weather.' " 

Beside the fire we see going on the awfxd butcher's 
work of disembowelling and quartering the sacred body. 
As in most of these old pictures, the different acts of the 
tragedy are united in one picture. It is a comfort 
to know that owing to the interference of the multitude 
" the executioner was not allowed to carry out the full 
sentence on the martyrs, by cutting them down while 
still alive, and hacking them to pieces, as is customary, 
while the sufferers are still fully conscious " (p. 260). 

Thus the print tells its own tale. The scene is well 
pictured ; in the distance the gate and walls of London, 
and beyond the site of Tyburn the trees and bushes of 
Hyde Park. The disembowelling is going on below 
some trees, which may be meant for the famous Tyburn 
elms. On the gate of the city are the limbs of some 
former sufferer; our martyr's relics were not thus 
exposed. In the foreground of the picture are some 
grim memorials of past executions, which remind us 
that Tyburn, our English Calvary, may weU be called 
'* The place of a skull." 

I am very glad that this picture shoxild be firs^[^ 
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reproduced in the pages of the Downside Review ; for if 
there is any place where our martyr should be had 
in honour and in eternal memory, it is surely that 
monastery of St. Gregory's which he first founded upcm 
a foreign shore in poverty, humbleness and faith, and 
over whose fortunes we may well bdieve that he has 
never ceased to watch with loving interest. 

D. Bede Camm, O.S.B. 

Ebdington Abbey. 
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'^^HE purpose of this paper is to explain why Ralph 
Vl^ Trafford is to be clothed by Dom Aloysius 
Wilkinson, and in order to make what foUows 
intelligible, it is necessary to state once again that in 
the early years of the seventeenth centtiry, up to the 
Union effected in 1619, there were three groups of 
English Monks of the Benedictine Order, — those belong- 
ing to the Cassinese Congregation, those belonging to 
the Spanish Congregation, and those belonging to the 
English Congregation. This third group owed its 
existence to the act of Dom Sigebert Buckley, 
whereby, being the only survivor of the Westminster 
Community and of the pre-reformation Benedictines 
of England, he aggregated in 1607 to Westminster 
Abbey and to the old English Congregation 
Frs. Mayhew and Sadler, who had just made their 
profession in the Cassinese Congregation : and the 
act was afterwards ratified and confirmed by the 
Holy See. In 1612 this English Congregation 
numbered some seven monks and obtained a share in 
the monastery of St. Laurence's at Dieulouard, which, 
like the other monasteries of the English Monks, had 
been started and worked by those of Spanish profession. 
In Sept. or Oct. 1614 Dom Mayhew obtained fuU 
possession of St. Laurence's in the name of the English 
Congregation. He became prior and proceeded to 
make it a community of the English Congregation by 
ejecting the English Monks of Spanish profession who 
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would not pass out of their own Congregation into the 
English. During the seven years of Mayhew's priorship 
a number of novices were clothed and professed in 
the English Congregation ; so that at the time of the 
Union in 1619 St. Laurence's was a community which, 
though small, was exclusively of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, and, through Dom Sigebert Buckley, the 
lineal representative and successor of St. Peter's Abbey, 
Westminster. By virtue of the Union in 1619 the 
English Monks and Monasteries (St. Gregory's, St. 
Edmund's, St. Malo) belonging to the Spanish 
Congregation, and those belonging to the English 
Congregation, " coalesced into one body " ; and the 
Holy See confirmed the act, and decreed diat this " one 
body is and is to be called the English Congregation ; 
so that by this coalition and body so united, the old 
English Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict 
is continued and restored."^ Thus the whole present 
English Congregation formed by this fusion, is 
juridically and canonically identical with the pre- 
reformation Congregation of Black Monks of England, 
without break of continuity. 

From what has been said it is clear that the 
commimity of St. Laurence's, Ampleforth, enjoys the 
privilege of direct corporate succession as a community 
from Westminster and the old English Benedictine 
Congregation; while of their fulness have we aU 
received. But if the personal succession be considered, 
derived from the physical handing on of the habit — the 
act of spiritual generation, — the case stands differently. 
For of the monks clothed or professed by Mayhew 
during his priorship at Dieulouard (1614-1621), not one 
became prior of St, Laurence's ; so that the personal 

* Brief " Ex Inciunbente," 1619 (Beyner, Apostolatus, j^rjg^O^bQlc 
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succession from Mayhew, and through him from 
Buckley, was not perpetuated in St. Laurence's.* 

But there is solid ground for believing that Mayhew's 
spiritual progeny was perpetuated in Lambspring, 
reopened in 1643 as an abbey of the English 
Congregation. In order to make the pedigree clear step 
by step it will be well to go back to the beginning. It 
should be borne in mind that the solemn investing of 
the novice with the habit forms part of the profession 
ceremony ; so that for the piuposes of the present 
investigation, the clothing ceremony and the profession 
ceremony are of the same significance. 

Therefore : — 
(1.) Feckenham was clothed and professed in Evesham. 
(2.) Feckenham clothed and professed Buckley at 

Westminster (1556-8.) 
(3.) Buckley aggregated Mayhew to Westminster and 
the old English Congregation in the Gatehouse, 
Westminster, 1607 : Mayhew in his account of 
the transaction explicitly says that he made his 
vows into the Cassinese Congregation, in the 
hands of D. Anselm Beech, in the presence of 
D. Sigebert Buckley ; but that it was Buckley 
who invested him with the habit, and immediately 
aggregated and incorporated him (and of course 
Sadler) to Westminster.* 

* To make this clear it will be well to trace the pedigrees of the priors of 
St. Laurence's up to the end of the seTonteenth century: Gifford, Fitzjames, 
Appleby, Elmer, Malone were all of Spanish profession ; so was L. Reyner, though 
he was one of those who in 1614 passed from the Spanish to the English Congregation. 
Horsley was clothed and professed under L. Reyner ; Adelbam and Qirlington both 
at St. Edmund's, Paris, under Prior F. Cape, a Gregorian ; Gregson and Mather 
under Horsley ; Walmesley at St. Edmund's^ (see note p. 296) ; Champney under 
Gregson. Thus it is seen that the Mayhew line was not perpetuated in St. 
Laurence's, and that the personal succession there (as in St Gregory's and 
St. Edmund's) has been derived from Spain. 

> Trophaea. Digitized by GoOglc 
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(4.) Mayhew at Dieulouard perhaps clothed, but 
certainly professed Gascoigne. Gascoigne's 
profession fell between Ap. 1615 and Feb. 
1616, and therefore his clothing within the same 
limits twelve months earlier : as Mayhew became 
prior between Sept 14 and Oct. 29 in 1614, 
Gascoigne may have been clothed before 
Mayhew's priorship. But in any case his 
profession took place after Mayhew became 
prior ; and though the Profession Book is lost, 
the whole situation at St. Laurence's, and all the 
documents that have come down to us, make 
it quite certain that Mayhew would have allowed 
no one but himself to perform such acts as the 
clothing and profession of novices between Oct 
1614 and Feb. 1616. 

(5.) Gascoigne was abbot of Lambspring from 1651-81 : 
under him was clothed Knightley, 1669. 

(6.) Knightley was abbot 1697-1708 : under him was 
clothed Rokeby, 1702. 

(7.) Rokeby was abbot 1730-62 : under him was clothed 
Heatley, 1739. 

(8.) Heatley was abbot 1762-1802 : under him was 
clothed Birdsall, 1795. 

The Lambspring Profession Book shows that in all 
these cases the abbot performed the profession 
ceremony : there is no record of the clothings ; but the 
presumption is altogether that they also were performed 
by the abbot. 

The Lambspring community was dispersed in 1802 ; 
in 1826 D. BirdsaU became President of the English 
Benedictines, and in 1834 he madaizdan^Gittempt to 
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reconstitute the community at Broadway, in Worcester- 
shire. Thus 

(9.) Birdsall (clothed and) professed Hankinson at 
Broadway, 1835. The Profession Book shows 
that it was he who performed the profession ; 
there can be no reasonable doubt but he also 
performed the clothing. 

On the death of Free. Birdsall, Broadway broke up, 
and Hankinson was affiliated to St. Edmimd's; he 
became prior from 1854 till his consecration as bishop 
of Port Louis in 1863 ; of those clothed and professed by 
him only two survive. 

(10.) Hankinson clothed and professed A. Wilkinson 
and R. Turner at Douai, 1855 (the date of 
clothing). 

The pedigree is exhibited in the following table : — 
1. Feckenham (Evesham). 

(Westminster, 1556-8). 
(Gatehouse, Westminster, 1607). 
(Dieulouard, 1614-15). 
(Lambspring, 1669). 
1702). 
1739). 
1795). 



2. Buckley 

3. MjLTHBW 

4. Gascoigne 

5. Enightley 

6. ROKEBT 

7. Heatley 

8. Birdsall 



9. Hankinson (Broadway, 1835). 

If the question of clothing be considered, this 
pedigree is highly probable; if the question of 
profession (which includes a second clothing) be 
considered, it is practically certain, being attested by 
contemporary official documentary evidence y@o©arfh 
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stage, except (4); and for (4) the circumstantial 
evidence is overwhelming to anyone acquainted with 
the inner history of St. Laurence's at the time. Other 
lines of the Westminster succession would be gladly 
welcomed, but it seems certain no others can be traced/ 

So far as the continuation of the old English 
Congregation is concerned, it makes no difference what- 
ever ; but seeing that the personal succession has lived 
on in the Congregation till the present day, it would be 
a failure in loyalty that this chain, going back with 
unbroken links beyond the Reformation, and through 
Evesham — ^who can say how far? — doubtless beyond 
the Norman Conquest, tiU like many another pedigree 
it is lost in the dinmess of the remote past : it would be 
a failure in loyalty that this chain should now be broken 
by mere neglect. And so it is to be hoped that one or 
other of these two Fathers may perform the next 
clothing and profession ceremonies at Belmont, and 
so by handing on the habit to a number of the young 
monks secure the perpetuation of their pedigree, 
probably one of the longest and oldest in Western 
Europe. 



^ All the lines have been tested. Of those of direct Westminster clothing or 
profession, the only ones besides Mayhew who became superiors of monasteries 
were Bagshaw (Paris) and C. R^yner (Lambspring) ; bat of their spiritoal progeny 
none ever became superior of a monasteiy. P. Gascoigne was prior of St 
Edmund's, Paris, 1629-33, and through him the Westminster succession was 
probably handed on fitfully in St. Edmund's till the middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy, thus : Gascoigne ; Th. Anderton ; B. Nelson ; P. Kelson ; P. Anderton and 
F. Moore : Moore was the last prior of this line (1717-1721). Aug. Latham was 
professed by Th. Anderton, but his two priorships covered only a few months and 
he had no spiritual progeny. Th. Anderton and B. Nelson were the last priors at 
St. Malo, but had no progeny. Under B. Nelson M. Walmesley was clothed and 
professed at Paris for Dieulouard, and he became prior at Dieulouard, 1687-^9 : it 
is possible that Hardcastle, prior of Dieulouard 1710-13, and professed there in 
1690, may liave been clothed by Wahuesley ; but of his progeny none ever became 
superior of any monaeteiy. Digitized by GoOglc 
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But they are advancing in years, and during the past 
few months they have both been seriously ill : and 
therefore it seemed desirable that as a Downside novice, 
Ralph Trafford, was to begin the noviciate in December, 
the effort should at once be made to secure the 
continuance of the Westminster succession. Accord- 
ingly it has been arranged that he is to be clothed 
by Dom Aloysius Wilkinson. This circumstance, as 
well as the fact that he is a nephew of our great 
benefactor, the late Lord Petre, will add even to the 
usual interest with which a noviceship is watched. 

E. C. Butler. 
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THE POSITION OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
UNDER THE EDUCATION ACTS. 



"^^HERE are few questions about which we hear or 
^*^ read more at the present day, or which are 
more generally discussed, than that of Eklucation, more 
especially so with reference to the recently passed 
Educational Acts of 1902 and 1903. 

We are told that when the Liberal Party comes into 
power radical modifications are to be made in those 
statutes ; we learn that Liberal Catholic Candidates for 
the next general election have had to withdraw their 
candidature because they are unable conscientiously to 
acquiesce in the modifications they are required to 
approve of in connection with the Acts in question, 
and we hear of levies which are constantly being made 
because of refusals to pay rates towards sectarian 
teaching in the non-provided or Voluntary Schools. 

Let us therefore consider what changes in our 
educational system were really brought about by the 
laws referred to ; and, in the second place, whether 
there is any justification for the allegations that are 
made or for the opposition that is shown to this recent 
legislation ? 

The time certainly was, and that within the memory 
of some still living, when but very insuflScient attention 
was paid to education in England. The first step 
towards moving in this matter was taken, so far as the 
State was concerned, in the year 1833, when the House 
of Commons voted £20,000 towards elementary public 
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instruction. TliiB was increased to £39,000 in the year 
1839. In 1845 the grant was raised to £100,000, but 
this amount could only be shared by Protestant ScAools, 
inasmuch as the Privy Council held that no school could 
be subsidised unless "the authorised Version of the 
Scriptures ** was taught in it. This decision gave rise to 
a considerable amount of dissatis&ction, more especially 
among those iuterested in the Catholic Schools, 
many of which had been and were doing much towards 
educating the young: but nothing more was done 
in connection with education for the time being. 
Certain changes, of a minor character, were after- 
wards, from time to time, enacted, but little of real 
importance was effected until 1870, when Mr. Forster 
introduced his Education Bill of that year. It shoiJd be 
borne in mind that the object of that measure was not 
to destroy the system of Voluntary Schools then in 
existence. " We must take care," said Mr. Forster when 
bringing forth the Bill, " not to destroy existing systems 
in introducing a new one. There must be the utmost 
endeavour not to injure existing and efficient schools ; 
our object is to complete the Voluntary System ;" and 
remarks to the very same effect were repeated by 
Mr. Gladstone when speaking on the subject. An 
amendment to the Bill was moved in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Henry Richard which proposed that 
further assistance should be refused to denominational 
schools and that religious education should be supplied 
by independent efforts; but this amendment was 
defeated by 421 votes to 60. 

A great deal of discussion and much animosity was 
raised in the passing of the Bill, more especially with 
regard to questions of religious teaching. To such an 
extent was this carried that Mr. Lowe, when speaking 
on its second reading, remarked that the House of, 
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Commons, while agreeing on the general principles of 
the Bill, fixed their attention on an insignificant point, 
like a " fierce herd of cattle in a large meadow, deserting 
the grass which is abundant about them and delighting 
themselves by fighting over a bed of nettles in a comer 
of the field." After considerable discussion as to 
denominational teaching, Mr. Gladstone accepted an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Cowper Temple, excluding 
from rate-built schools denominational catechisms and 
formularies. The Voluntary or Denominational Schools 
were to depend upon the Imperial grant, but 
this grant was, in regard to all schools, to be 
raised so as to provide for their expenses to a con- 
siderable extent more than had hitherto been the 
case. In this form the Bill became law. Not much 
more was done as regards education until the Free 
Education Act of Sir William Harte Dyke was 
passed in 1891. There was, however, a well-groimded 
impression that some more important changes were 
required to improve our Educational System, to enable 
Voluntary Schools to educate more efl&ciently than 
they were in a position to do, and in order to carry out 
these objects the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 
were passed. 

It must be remembered, with reference to these Acts 
as bearing upon previous legislation, that there was no 
intention to do away with or cripple the Volimtary 
Schools. The contrary was, in fact, the evident desire 
of the Legislature. This is shown by the compact 
that was entered into between the Voluntary Schools 
and the State, in virtue of which it was agreed that if 
the schools gave up certain rights, certain privileges 
would be accorded to them. On the faith of this 
understanding and in the belief that it would be 
honestly carried out, the Volimtary Schools consented to 
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the agreement proposed. But it is argued by some that 
these schools received building grants which ought to 
be considered as a sufficient compensation in so far as 
the schools are concerned. These building grants, 
however, were all made between the years 1833 and 
1881, and no application for such a grant was enter- 
tained, unless received before the end of 1870. Out of 
14,294 Voluntary Schools receiving annual grants in 
1892, 5,350 (of which 87 were Catholic), had received 
building grants to the extent of £1,505,329 ; but to 
supplement these grants a sum nearly three times as 
great was contributed by promoters. It must further 
be remembered that the work originally paid for by 
these grants has since been renewed and preserved by 
private effort only. It wiU consequently be seen that 
the State has in fact contributed but a small proportion 
of the amoimt in other ways contributed towards the 
Voluntary School buildings. 

The points to which I am now alluding were very 
clearly and very pointedly adverted to in a letter from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury which was published 
in The Times on the 15th December, 1903. The 
Archbishop there says : ** But this vast expenditure upon 
buildings is, of course, only a small part of what has 
been volimtarily given. Towards what is technically 
known as 'maintenance' many millions have been 
subscribed, and so far at least as the Church of England 
is concerned, the annual amount has shown on the 
whole a steady increase from year to year. The 
amoxmt subscribed by the Church of England during the 
last year alone is £670,324. When to this is added the 
money subscribed every year for new school buildings, 
for training colleges, for annual inspection in religious 
knowledge and for other kindred purposes, it is 
probably not too much to say that the 8upporter5(^[^ 
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Church Schools and training colleges voluntarily expend 
every year about one million sterling of their own money 
in addition to the gratuitous use of their buildings ; and 
this while very many of the subscribers are paying an 
education rate for what have hitherto been known as 
Board Schools. Notwithstanding this expenditure, so 
constant has been the improvement called for, and 
rightly called for, in buildings, apparatus, and in the 
ssdaries of teachers, and so great the consequent increase 
in the whole cost of education, that without some 
re-arrangement of the incidence of the burden, it has 
been foxmd practically impossible to keep the Voluntary 
Schools in equipment and staff fully abreast of the 
Board Schools. This is the condition of things with 
which any government dealing with the Education 
question during the last few years would have found 
itself face to face. Every political body and every 
public man has seen, for several years past, that the 
Education question must be grappled with. In addition 
to the reports of two Royal Commissions there have 
been resolutions and speeches and reports innumerable 
to the effect that the time for action had come. The 
Government of 1896 introduced a comprehensive 
measure. It was subjected to keen and bitter criticism 
and was ultimately withdrawn, k general election 
intervened and last year the Government, with these 
various resolutions, speeches and reports before it, set 
its hand again to the task." 

In so far as our Catholic Schools are concerned the 
endowments they received for "Maintenance," i.e., not 
including sums received for structural alterations, 
administration or inspection, amounted, between the 
years 1894 and 1902 to £24,562, while the money 
voluntarily contributed towards the same object was no 
less than £770,572. ^ , 
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The enemies to the present Acts argue that it would 
be preferable to do away with all State contributions 
toward Voluntary and Denominational Schools and 
provide for the 213,000 children, who in 1892 attended 
the Metropolitan Schools, by endeavouring to compel 
their attendance in provided schools. But has the 
expense attendant upon such a scheme been seriously 
considered ? The gross annual cost per child under 
the London School Board in 1892 was £4 12s. 9d. 
The nett annual cost, after deductions made for 
educational grants, school fees, science and art grants 
and sundries, including rents of schools, was £3 2s. Od. 
while the cost of the school buildings, apart from the 
site, has been estimated at about £27 per school place. 
In August, 1902, there were no less than 14,268 
Voluntary Schools on the annual grant lists, while the 
average attendance at such schools was 2,545,980 that 
at the Board Schools being 2,369,980. Surely our 
educational rates are high enough without casting such 
a further burden upon the community as the abolition 
of Voluntary Schools, or rather replacing them by 
provided schools, would entail. 

The justification put forward for declining to con- 
tribute from the rates towards non-provided Schools is 
that the rates pay for the denominational teaching given 
therein. But let us consider to what extent, if any, 
such is the fact. In addition to the payment of rates 
the managers of a non-provided School have, under the 
present law, to hand over the school house free of 
charge for use as a public elementary school and have 
to keep the school house in good repair, making such 
alterations and improvements as may be required by the 
local authority. The only expenses paid from the rates 
and taxes are for the salaries of the teachers, for the 
teacher's dwelling house, if any, and for damages 
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resulting from ordinary wear and tear in the school 
buildings. 

A bargain may therefore be said to have been made 
between the State and the Volxmtary Schools in 1902 to 
the effect that, if the Volimtary Schools gave up their 
school houses free of charge (those of the Church of 
England alone being estimated at a not less rental value 
than £22,000,000) ; if they kept the schools in good 
repair and made such alterations as might be reasonably 
required by the local authority, their teachers, in return, 
would be paid by the State, as would the cost of ordinary 
wear and tear, while denominational teaching might 
be given in such schools to the children of parents who 
desired it. This denominational teaching in Voluntary 
Schools is what has given rise to that bitter feeling of 
hostility to the provisions of the law. It is argued diat, 
as the Volimtary Schools are now imder public control, 
that as they are now paid for out of the rates, the 
local authority should have entire management of them 
and that no public moneys should go towards sectarian 
teaching. If all the expenses connected with these 
schools were paid for from the public purse there might 
be some force in the above arguments ; but as the 
greater part of the cost of these schools is paid for by the 
schools themselves, in addition to the different denomi- 
nations paying school rates equally with everybody eke, 
it may be truly said that the expense these Volimtary 
Schools are put to more than pays for any denominational 
teaching therein. 

It should further be remarked, as regards the 
objection to pay rates on the ground mentioned, that 
although in the provided Schools no religious catechism 
or religious formulary distinctive of any particular 
denomination is taught, yet the Bible is to W readi with 
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such explanation and instruction as are suited to the 
capacities of the children. If therefore objection is 
raised against the payment of rates to a Catholic School 
on the ground of religious teaching therein^ surely 
Catholics have reason to complain that they are con- 
tributing rates towards a religious teaching of an 
undenominational character, or by whatever name it 
may be called, in which teaching they may not agree. It 
is true that the children of those par^its who object to 
this religious instruction can absent themselves while it 
is being given ; so can those children who attend 
denominational Schools absent themselves under similar 
circumstances. 

Another objection is raised to the Acts in question on 
the ground that a religious test is required of the 
teachers to the Volimtary Schools. But, as a matter of 
fact, no new test is required. In the appointment of 
teachers the condition of the school to which a teacher is 
to be attached is naturally considered, as well as the 
provisions of the trust deed under which the school is 
held, some d which deeds provide that religious 
instruction must be given in the school 

It should be moreover remembered that the consent 
of the Education authority (which, however, is not to be 
withheld except upon educational groimds), is now 
required for the appointment of teachers, which was not 
the case before the passing of the Acts. As regards 
assistant and pupil teachers, they can be appointed 
without reference to religious creed or denomination, 
and when there are more candidates than places to be 
fiUed, the appointment is to be made by the Local 
Education authority by examination or otherwise. 

In the above observations I have endeavoured to point 
out the true position of the voluaitary or non-provided 
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Schods, the compact which was entered into between 
them and the State when, 6n certain conditions, th^ 
were handed over to the latter and the pecuniary 
adyantagee which the State gains by the agreement 
come to. That this agreement should be adhered to 
and not hastily nor inconsiderately set aside, apart from 
any question of religion, must, I think, be admitted 
by all right-minded men. If the agreement is not to be 
kept and if no schools are to be assisted by the State 
other than provided schools, a very serious condition of 
things will come to pass in so far as our Catholic 
Schools are concerned. Catholics are not prepared 
to admit that there is bom within us a moral intelligence 
which renders the teaching of religion superfluous. 
Parents who object to a q^tem of Codless Education 
cannot be compdled to send their children to schools of 
a purely undenominational character. The result will 
be a return to that stamp of school which it was the 
object of the Education Acts to better and place on a 
more satisfactory footing. 

A purely secular education, more or less perfect, may 
be given in the provided Schools. But that education 
which alone can form the character of the child, which 
teaches those principles of moral conduct so essential to 
Christian civilization and to the happiness of a 
commimity, can only be imparted where something 
higher, something more devating is taught than those 
lessons which merely dictate how to read, write and 
calculate. 

Francis Flemikq. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MISSIONS. 



Chapter XX. 
Worcestershire and its Benedictine Memories: Wor- 
cester Cathedral, Evesham and Pershore Abbeys; the 
Priories of Great and Little Malvern. The Restora- 
tion OF THE Order. Modern Missions and Monasteries. 



<^N treating of the traces of Benedictine work in 
\^ Gloucestershire attention was called to the grand 
galaxy of monastic houses which adorned the lower 
part of the Severn Valley. Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
Winchcombe and Derehurst had their counterpart in 
the neighbouring county of Worcester, where almost 
within sight of one another rose in olden days in 
glorious profusion the stately towers of the monastic 
cathedral of Worcester, of the neighbour abbeys of 
Evesham and Pershore, and of the priories of Greater 
and Lesser Malvern; five noble houses of religion 
famous for centuries in the spiritual order, as their 
churches or ruins are to this day as architectural 
memorials of the ages of faith. No other shire was so 
exclusively Benedictine as Worcester ; but for one 
or two houses of friars no other rule was known 
amongst its religious men and women save that of the 
Patriarch of Western Monks, which was the accepted 
code of the monasteries above enumerated and of those 
houses of nuns which were established at Westwood, 
Whiston and Cokehill. The monachism of Worcester 
was in the first instance of northern origin, fruit of the 
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labours of the first three bishops who filled the 
see of the Wicci, Tatfrith, Bosel and Ostfor, all of 
them monks of Whitby; the last named receiving 
episcopal imction at the hands of St. Wilfrid of York. 
To them succeeded the great St Egwin, foimder and 
first ruler of Bvediam Abbey, whither he retired in 
old age and where for centuries his sepulchre was 
glorious. Wilfrith, his coadjutor and successor, was 
in all probability a monk, like the successive occupants 
of the see, Milrid and Weremimd. Tilhere who next 
ruled had been abbat of Berkeley in Gloucestershire, 
a house which fell beneath the Danish invasion: after 
bishop Heathored (781-798) came two more monks, 
Kinewold, and his great successor St. Oswald, bishop of 
Worcester and of York, reformer of half England, 
and re-founder of the cathedral minster of Worcester, 
as of many other abbeys up and down the country. 
His work was carried on by Aldulf, a monk of 
Peterborough, Wulfstan of Ely, Brighteag of Pershore, 
Lyfing and Ealdred,^ successive abbats of Tavistock, 
and, though he was by no means the last of the 
Benedictine bishops of Worcester, by that most popular 
of them all, Wolstan, last of the Saxon Saints.* 

But it is not so much with Worcester as with 
Evesham that the modem Benedictine is interested; 
for it was through the latter house that his lineage 
with the monasticism of p'e-reformation days has 
been preserved. John Howman, better known as 
Feckenham from his place of birth, who was the 

^ He was a monk of Winchester Oathedral. 

' The QiBteroian Baldwin, abbat of Ford, Silvester of Evesham, and Wolstan 
Branaford, of Worcester, were later bishops of the order. The later Oathedral 
Priors of Woicester received a papal permit for the use of the mitre and 
other pontificals. A monumental effigy in the English College, Rome, marks 
the resting place of one of them, Prior John Wednesboiy. See the " Qentleman's 
Ma^asine" for March, 1823, p. 217. 
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restorer of Westminster Abbey in the brief bright 
days of Mary Tudor's reign, was a monk of the 
monastery of Our Lady and St. Egwin at E\resham, and 
through him and D. Sigebert Buckley our modem 
congregation holds the succession which links it in 
spiritual kinship with the monachism of St. Gregory 
and St. Augustine. Talking of Evesham reminds me 
of the story told by Father Thomas Woodhope or 
White in his " Obits of Eminent Benedictines "• When 
Father Augustine Bradshaw (or White) came to 
England in 1603 he paid a visit to Henlip Hall near 
Worcester. This need cause us no surprise, for Father 
Bradshaw was by birth a Worcester man, and Henlip 
was but three miles distant from the " Faithful City." 
There, at the hospitable home of Mr. Thomas Habington, 
that staunch old catholic squire and very obstinate 
recusant, whose house was an asylum, and till 
Gimpowder Plot time two years later a safe one, for 
distressed and hunted priests, he was met accidentally 
by one Lyttleton, "who had formerly," writes Father 
White, "been a monk of Evesham, and was now 
best known by the nickname of * Parson Tinker.' This 
man was observed to cast his eyes upon Father 
Augustine, and being not able to hold, he asked Mr. 
Thomas Habington what this gentl^nan was, who 
confidently told him that he was a brother of his. * A 
brother of mine,' said Mr. Lyttleton ; * I have not had 
any living these forty years.' I mean,' replied the 
gentleman, * a monk of St. Benedict's Order.' At these 
words he seemed to alter countenance, and he seemed 
moved, and at length besought Mr. Habington for 
the Passion of Christ, that he might speak to him. 
All being related to Father Austin, a way was made 



' The MS. is in the ABhmoloan Masenm, Oxford. 
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to bring them together. As soon as Lyttleton came 
into the room, he fell upon his knees, and with floods of 
tears told what he was, beseeching Father Austin to 
reconcile him, which he, remaining there a day or 
two, did. This old man being thus reclaimed went 
home, and presently fell blind, and so remained almost 
two years deprived of His benefice, and had he not 
been bed-ridden he had been imprisoned for his 
conscience, and so died with great repentance, being 
nearly one hundred years old." 

The visit of Father Augustine Bradshaw to Henlip 
was probably not alone to Mr. Habington; that 
gentleman's ordinary chaplain was a man whom Father 
Bradshaw would certainly have wished to consult, 
for he was no other than the celebrated Father Edward 
Oldcome, of the Society of Jesus, who had made 
Henlip Hall his home since the spring of 1589; his 
home, or rather his principal residence, whence he 
issued forth from time to time on those apostolic 
joumeyings to all parts of England which were so 
fruitful of good to the poor persecuted catholics of 
every condition in life. Father Oldcome's influence 
in the reconciliation of the poor old renegade is distinctly 
mentioned in the Obits, where he is spoken of under 
his commonest alias of " Mr. Hall." It was a strange 
meeting that, when there foregathered at Henlip the 
penitent representative of a phase of catholic life 
which had passed away for ever, one of the holiest 
and most famous of the early Jesuit Mission, and 
the pioneer of the new Benedictinism, who within 
a year or two was to lay at Douay the humble 
foimdations of the monastery of St. Gregory the Great.* 

* The Btory has been told by Abbot Sweeney in an early number of this 
Revietc (April 1881, p. 176.) by Abbot Gasquet, ("Heniy Vm. and the En^ish 
Monasteries " II. 480,) and hy Father Taunton (" The English Black Monks," IL 76) 
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In the person of Father Augustine Bradshaw 
Worcestershire gave to the order the first Englishman 
to join the ranks of the Spanish Benedictines, and 
the first to venture back at the risk of his life to labour 
on the mission in his native land. His great services to 
his Ekiglish brethren in the establishment of their three 
continental monasteries which have survived to this day, 
and his large-minded devotedness to the general 
cause of religion in securing for the English clergy 
the College of St. Edmund at Paris, have already been 
commemorated in these pages.* He was followed to 
one or other of the newly founded cloisters by a few 
Worcestershire men, one or two of whom attained to 
some position in the order. Thus Father Felix Jocelin 
Elmer, who joined St. Laurence's in 1610, rose to be 
Prior both at Dieulouard (1620-21, and again 1629-41) 
and at St. Malo (1649 tiU death), and was for four years 
President of the entire congregation (1641-45). This 
saintly and austere religious died at St. Male's on 
July 1st, 1651 ; whom Weldon thus commemorates : 
"a most exact observer of claustral discipline, famous 
for his sermons, renowned for his skill in physic, and 
remarkable for his knowledge of chymistry : in a word, 
a saint of a man by all the memorials that I have 
been able to meet with concerning him, who in time 
of the plague administered at Dieulwart the sacraments 
with his own hands to his dying religious. He was 



Old Father LyttleUm was probably connected with the Lyttletons or Littletons 
ci Hagley near Stourbridge. Stephen Littleton was a friend of Winter, the 
Powder Plot conspirator ; Hnmprey Littleton of the same family was the betrayer of 
Father Henry Oamett and his companion Father Oldcome, who were arrested 
at Henlip. He repented of his cowardly treacheiy and was privileged to share 
in the horrors of the latter*s public execution, dying with him at Worcester 
for his ahare in the plot. 

* A portrait of Father Bradshaw and a sketch of his life may be seen in 
VoL XVn. of the DownMe Beffmo, (1898), pp. 72 et seqq. n^^r^]r> 
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iamoos for his holy and severe life by which he 
gave a great edification everywhere. He lies interred 
at St. Malo's.'- 

The next to make his monastic profession was Dom 
Thomas Woodhope or White, from whose Book of Obits 
we have already had occasion to quote. He took his 
vows at St Gregory's in 1622, and for a long time 
served the Sheldon chaplaincy at Beoley in Worcester- 
shire. He held oflBce in his monastery as Vice-Prior 
in 1649, and died there four years later, Jan. 27, 1653. 
Another Worcestershire monk was a good old salt, 
D. Robert Bennet Myring, or Meering, a native of 
Tardebigg near Bromsgrove, who ''had attended the 
famous Sir Walter Raleigh in his sea voyages.'* At 
sixty years of his age he became a monk at Lamspring 
and died ten years afterwards on the 11th of December. 
1666.^ Dom George Anselm Carter, who joined 
St. Gregory's in 1670 is next on our list. Working 
for a long time in the Yorkshire mission, acting as 
Procurator of the northern province for a time, and 
as Provincial for a year or two (1720-21,) he died at 
Hazlewood, the seat of the Vavasours, in 1727. A 
yoimg choir monk of St. Edmund's, who died before his 
ordination to the priesthood was the next recruit from 
this fair county. Francis Homyold, of the family 
now seated at Blackmore Park but then at Hanley 
Castle near by, was bom in 1658, took his vows in 
the Paris community at the age of thirty, and died 
whilst still a deacon, Aug. 22, 1694. To St Gregory's 
went D. Richard Bernard Bartlett, who was professed in 
1692, and after good service in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire went home to Douay to die, (Feb. 12, 1735.) 
D. Richard George Brent, took his vows at Lamspring in 

• Ohroaological Notes, pp. 182, 188. 

^ Weldon's CkzxmolQgical Notee, p. 204. ^^ . 
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1696, and died there twenty years later without having 
taken any part in the English mission work wherein 
so many of his brethren were engaged (Sep. 6, 1716 ;) 
and to close the list with one whom many of ns well 
remember, Father Thomas Benedict WasseU, This 
venerable old man who died at Downside on July 1st, 
1871, was bom at Stourbridge in 1791 ; made his 
profession in 1808, was sent on the mission in 1817 ; 
served our Nuns at Abbot's Salford before their 
removal to Stanbrook from 1818 to 1822; was placed 
for two years at Shrewsbury, and in 1824 was 
stationed at Bonham where he continued in patriarchal 
simplicity of life for the next forty-six years, till on 
the approach of death he retired once more to 
St. Gregory's to prepare for the end which came 
peacefully to him before many months had passed. 

The first resident missioner whom the Order supplied 
to Worcestershire seems to have been D. George 
Thomas Woodhope or White, to whom allusion has 
been made more than once in these pages.® This 
worthy son of St. Gregory's was stationed with the 
Sheldons at Beoley in the northern part of the coxmty, 
and there trained " in juvenile and grammatical 
learning " the famous antiquary and genealogist, Ralph 
Sheldon. There was a Benedictine at Beoley from about 
1630 to 1685, but Father Woodhope's name is the only 
one which I have so far been able to identify. He was 
probably living at Beoley about 1630, when his famous 
pupil was seven years of age; his stay there ceased 
about 1649, when he returned to Douay to imdertake 
for a time the government of St. Gregory's. The 
Sheldon family gave several of its members to the 
Order, bom either at Beoley, or at another seat of the 



• See the Review, Vol. XXIV., 1905, p. 102 ; and above. ^^^.^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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femily, Weston, near Long Compton, in the southern 
part of Warwickshire. First among them was D. Lionel 
Sheldon, D.D., who was bom at Beoley, in 1633, and 
and sent for his schooling to St. Gregory's, where he 
made his profession in 1653, being priested four years 
later. His missionary life was chiefly passed in London, 
where he resided at Somerset House and acted as 
chaplain to the Duchess of York. Banished for some 
imaginary connexion with the sham plot of Titus Oates, 
he retired to Douay, and died in Brussels, Oct. 13th, 
1678.* A few years later another member of the family, 
bom at Weston, entered the community of St. Eldmund 
at Paris. This was Br. William Sheldon, professed in 
1640, who died at St. Gregory's, whither he had gone to 
prepare for the priesthood, Nov. 27th, 1644. Dame 
Catherine Sheldon, bom at Beoley in 1618, and 
professed at Cambray in 1642, died in her convent 
eight years later, April 18th, 1650. Weston was also 
the birthplace of Dom Eklward Sheldon, who took his 
vows at St. Gregory's in 1644, and after some years of 
missionary activity returned to Douay in 1682, and died 
on the 16th April, 1685. A nephew of his probably was 
a second Brother William Sheldon, like the foregoing a 
Gregorian, who died in his monastery, Oct. 13th, 1692, 
two years after his admission. Dame Placida Sheldon, 
a mm of Cambray, died there in 1700, Dec. 27th ; and 
Dame Elizabeth Frances Sheldon, born in 1720, and 
professed in 1740, shared the sufferings of her com- 
mimity in their expulsion from their convent, their 
imprisonment at Compiegne, and their struggles with 
difficulties of all sorts in the first years of their establish- 
ment in England, at Woolton in Lancashire and Abbot's 
Salford in Warwickshire. She died at the latter place. 



• Foley'B Records S.J. xii., pp. 65, 106, 849 give some detaijT of bis life. 
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July 14th, 1808. The old chaplaincy of Beoley has 
long been a thing of the past ; and is now within the 
boundaries of the mission of Redditch, to which we 
shall presently return. A link with the Sheldons may 
be seen in the beautiful embroidered vestments at 
Downside which were long in use at Beoley before the 
passing of the ancient Catholic family which so long 
kept the lamp of faith alight in that comer of northern 
Worcestershire. 

Though the needs of the Catholics of the city of 
Worcester were generally attended to by the Jesuit 
fathers, and after them by the Discalced Carmelites, we 
find occasional mention of a Benedictine in a town so 
full of sacred associations for the monastic order. One 
of the early monks of Douay, D. John Moundeford or 
Mumford, a native of Wenhamrow in Norfolk, and an 
old alunmus of the English College at Douay before he 
entered the novitiate at St. Gregory's in the same town, 
died in Worcester (May 22nd, 1646) after several years' 
labour in the old South Province. Again in 1767 we 
find a Laurentian father, D. John Jerome Berry or 
Butler, stationed in the city as chaplain to J. Berkeley, 
Esq., at his residence in the Foregate ; and twenty years 
later D. James Dunstan Knight, a Lamspring monk who 
had lived for a long time at Little Malvern, died at 
Worcester on the feast of Epiphany, 1787. Another of 
our fathers who laboured in the county, but of whose 
ordinary place of abode we are left in ignorance, was 
D. Francis Rookwood, of St. Gregory's, who spent 
thirteen years (1737-1750) in the Worcestershire Mission. 

Redmarley, on the Gloucestershire side of the coimty, 
was for about ten years the scene of some Benedictine 
work. The priest here was supported chiefly by the 
families of Hanford and Etheridge; and D. Anthony 
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Cuthbert Hutchinson, who was stationed here between 
1730 and 1740, sncceeded in maintaining a small school 
in the place, doubtless as a preparatory school for the 
coUege attached to his monastery of St. Gregory's at 
Douay.** 

Before leaving this neighbourhood we must pause to 
add that D. John Placid Rigby, a Dieidouard Monk, was 
stationed at Hanley Castle for about ten years in the 
first half of the eighteenth century (1736 to ? 1746). 
Spetchley Park near Worcester, the seat of the Catholic 
Berkeleys, is not without its Benedictine associations. 
Of this family was D. Himiphry Berkeley, the last 
survivor of the monks of Gloucester Abbey, and, it has, 
also been stated, the last^^ of the religious dispossessed 

^^ The EtheridgeB bequeathed £20 per aimmn for the seryices of the priest 
attending to the Catholics of Bedmariey, When the Mission there was abandoned, 
this sum was assigned first to the priest of Blackmore Park, and afterwards to the 
priest at Upton-an-Serem. The old vestments were kept by a Catholic farmer, the 
late Mr. J. Reeves, of Twining, who left that place in 1896, and retired to Eemerton, 
where he died in April, 1897. (Communicated by the late Robert Berkeley, Esq., of 
Spetchley). Hanley Castle and Redmariey d'Abitot were noted centres of Catholic 
recusancy. In 1636 there were presented to Thomborou^, Bishop of Worcester, 
as recusants from Redmariey, Maigaret, wife of Thomas d'Abitot, gentleman; 
William Bodenham, Esq., and Jane, his wife ; Richard Purton or Preston, yeoman* 
and Margar )t, his wife ; and Ann Huntsman, widow, who were reported in the 
returns of the following year as having been convicted. In 1640 twenty-one 
persons were presented as recusants at Hanley Castle. See a paper by 
J. W. Willis Bund, Esq., on Bdiguma Life in Woroeatertihire in the Seventeenth 
Century in The WoreetUr Herald, Jan. 28th and Feb. 4th, 1899. From a return 
made to the Bishop of London in 1676, there were the following Catholics in the 
Diocese of Worcester, out of an estimated total population of 43,378: in the 
Deanery of Warwick, 381 ; Hmington, 9 ; Brayles, 13 ; Arrow, 75 ; Conghton, 67 ; 
Littleton, 1 ; Broadway, 1 ; Kidderminster, 8 ; Cheddesley Corbett, 28 ; Alve- 
church, 3 ; Worcester, 24 ; Bromsgrove, 25 ; King's Norton, 19 ; Tardebigg, 37 ; 
Norton Lindsay, 6 ; Weethley, 7 ; Bidford, 61 ; Rowington, 26 ; Tamworth, 30. 

^^ He was not the last however. ** Far older was that monk or nun (I am 
assured of the story not the sex), to whom living in or near Hampshire Mr. John 
Pymme, then an officer in the exchequer, paid the la»t pa3rment of his pension alxrat 
the fifth year of king James" (tliat is about 1608.) Fuller's Church Hietory of 
Britain. London, 1655. p. 347. A marginal note adds : " Attested by Mr. 
Fymme^a kinsman to Godfrey Bishop of Gloucester. See his printed paper." « 
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by Henry VIII. to receive the pension assigned to him on 
the suppression of his monastery. He was the fifth 
and youngest son of Richard Berkeley, of Dursley, 
and Margaret Dyer his wife. On the dissolution of 
Gloucester Abbey (Feb. 10th, 1540) he was granted a 
pension of £8 per annum, which he received till his 
death in 1572. To this family too belonged the honour of 
giving of its daughters the first to consecrate her life to 
Gkxl of that long line of English ladies who left home 
and country to embrace the religious life in a strange 
land. This pioneer in the way of a religious vocation was 
Dame Joanna Berkeley, daughter of Sir John Berkeley, 
of Beverstone Castle, near Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
She entered St. Peter's Abbey, Rheims, and received the 
Benedictine habit at the hands of Margaret Kirkaldy, a 
Scottish lady and a friend of Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
was then abbess, on Nov. 12th, 1580, and made her 
solemn profession on Dec. 5th, 1581, at the age of 
twenty-five. She assisted in the foundation of the 
first English monastery erected for nims at Brussels by 
Lady Mary Percy, daughter of the martyred Earl of 
Northimiberland, and in 1599 (Nov. 14th) was blessed 
as first abbess of the new commimity. She passed to her 
reward on the second of August, 1616. The Spetchley 
estate had formerly belonged to the Sheldons ; on its 
purchase by Rowland Berkeley from Philip Sheldon it 
became the home of a long line of Catholic squires, by 
whose care the faith has ever since been maintained in 
that neighbourhood. Various Benedictine chaplains 
have at times been stationed at Spetchley. D. Francis 
Bruning, of Lamspring, was here from 1741 till his 
death on May 26th, 1747 ; D. Gregory Pigott, of Douay, 
from that date till his death on August 20th, 1749 ; and 
D. Philip Wilfrid Constable, of St. PMmund's, from that 
year till he too died at his post, Dec. 27th, 1764. q 
z 
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was relieved of part of his duties in 1761, when a 
Lamspring monk, D. William Laurence Hardisty, was 
sent to his assistance. When he too fell into years he 
retired to his own home in Grermany, and there died, 
Feb. 18th, 1787. 

The Hanf ord family at WooUashall near Pershore was 
served by our monks for over half-a-century. The hall 
and chapel were built probably by Thomas Hanford in 
1585, a worthy old confessor who endured bravely for 
the faith under Elizabeth and suffered the sequestration 
of his estate. His descendants continued firm in the 
profession of the Catholic religion till 1861, when 
Compton Hanford, the last male representative of the 
family, passed away, leaving no heirs. The first 
Benedictine chaplain at WooUashall seems to have been 
D. Paul Allanson, of Lamspring (1745-1768), after whom 
came D. Bernard WarmoU, a Gregorian, who served the 
place from 1769 to 1799, though he appears to have 
resided in the neighbouring town of Pershore for the 
last years of his ministry here. He was Provincial of 
Canterbury during the anxious period of the break-up 
of the monasteries and colleges abroad and their settle- 
ment in England (1777-1805). A confrere of his own 
succeeded him for a year at WooUashall, D. James 
Benedict Deday (1805-6), on whose removal to Wootton 
Wawen, the Hanfords were otherwise provided for. 

Among the most interesting and picturesque comers 
of Worcestershire is Little Malvern, a quaint handet 
almost hidden in a fold of the east side of the great 
range known as the Malvern HiUs. The site during the 
middle ages of a smaU priory of Benedictine Monks, the 
principal house in the place, now known as the Court, 
passed into the keeping of a family which long upheld 
the Catholic traditions with which the place had been 
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for centuries associated. The house is admirably 
described in the introduction to ''John Inglesant/* the 
well-known work of the late J. H. Shorthouse," as 
" surrounded by rows of lofty trees, and backed by fir and 
other wood, reaching to the summit of the hill behind it. 
It was the old and very picturesque house, jimibled 
together with the additions of many centuries, fnxn the 
round tower-like staircase with an extinguished turret, 
to a handsome addition of two or three years ago. Close 
by was the mutilated tower of a ruined priory, the 
chancel of which is used as the parish church." Not 
less life-like is the sketch of the late Father Benet 
Tidmarsh as '' a beautiful and mild-looking old man,'* 
which occurs in the same work." "Little Malvern 
Court," says Br. Foley, '* was in the days of perse- 
cution a famous resort and city of refuge for the 
persecuted priests and Jesuits. The position of one or 
two ' hiding holes ' in the roof are still pointed out ; 
probably the ingenious contrivance of the martyr, 
Brother Nicholas Owen, who was well acquainted 
with these parts." Among the papers preserved at the 
CJourt is a report made by Wright, a parliamentary 
pursuivant, and John Bayley, of Worcester, of a fruitless 
search made there on Feb. 28th, 1641, " for Jesuitesand 
Romish priests ; also Massing stuffe. Popish relics, 
Popish books and warlike ammunition."" Among the 
Benedictines who were stationed at Little Malvern I find 
the name of James Dunstan Knight, a Lamspring Monk, 
bom at Reasby, Lincolnshire, who was here from 1766 
till his death here or in Worcester on Jan. 6th, 
1787. His place was taken by a Jesuit father. Father 

" First published in 1880. 

" pp. I. 2. 

" Foley's Records, S.J., Series IX., p. 28. ^.g.,^^, .^ GoOglc 
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Williams, a Carthusian from the English house of that 
order at Nieuport in Flanders, lived at the Court for 
several years aiter the suppression of his monastery, and 
bequeadied a rich collection of relics to the custody of his 
hosts on their promising to restore them once more to 
his order should it again be established in England ; they 
are now at the Charterhouse of Parkminster in Sussex. 
In the early part of the last century the Benedictines 
were again in charge, and the names of many of our 
fathers not yet forgotten figure in the catalogue of the 
chaplains and incumbents of Little Malvern. Dom 
Jerome Jenkins (1826-30), D. Bernard Short (1830-35), 
D. Placid Sinnot (1835-36), Fr. Short again (1836-40), 
D. Augustine Rolling (1840-42), D. Dunstan Scott 
(1841-72), and D. Benet Tidmarsh were successively in 
charge ; helped occasionally by other &thers who for rest 
or health were sent here for a time." Among them may 
be named Father Benedict Bonney, of the community of 
SS. Denis and Adrian, and at the time of his death 
superior of St. Peter's, Seel Street, Liverpool, who died 
at Little Malvern on May 2nd, 1864; Abbot Smith, 
Provincial, who resided here for many years ; Father 
Benedict Talbot, and F. Edmund Caldwell, and othera 
who are no longer with us. Until 1862 the congregation 
attended Mass in the domestic chapel at the Court ; but 
towards the end of that year a beautiful little public 
church was opened on the high road on land which had 
been given to the Benedictines by Mrs. Wakeman in or 
before 1817. The church was designed by Mr. Bucknall, 
and an account of the opening ceremony may be found 

^' A yooDg monk of Downside, Br. Gregory PhiUipeon died here in 1826, and his 
epitaph in the chorchjrard of the old prioiy may still be in part deciphered. It was, 
tradition relates, composed by the late Bishop Brown of Newport. '* F. Ghregorios 
Phillipeon, O.S.B,, Deo dilectos et hominibos, piissime obiit 14 Octobris, A.D. 1826, 
etatis 20. Vale, Frater mi, hand in leternam vale moerentibus, te, o nimintn care, 
qoam beaU spes. Vita sit toa in ezemplum et solamen. ^•^•^•'t^oOQlp 

igi ize y g 
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in the Catholic papers of the time." To elucidate the 
above a word or two of explanation may be acceptable. 
Thomas Williams, ^<1m married the daughter and 
heiress of Mr. Berington, and came into possession of the 
Priory of Little Malvern in 1748. On his death his 
daughter and heiress married Mr. Walter Wakeman, 
who died without issue in 1800. Mrs. Wakeman 
survived him many years, and it was she who in 1824 
invited the Benedictines to resimie their work at Little 
Malvern. During her lifetime she handed over a field 
of four acres to the mission, and on her death in 1828 
bequeathed the rest of the property to Mr. William 
Berington, in whose family it still continues. 

Redditch in the northern part of the county, though 
comparatively a modem mission, represents in reality 
the much older and now abandoned catholic centre at 
Beoley. For years the place had been attended to from 
Coughton close by in Warwickshire, but the need of a 
church at Redditch was so obvious that Dowager Lady 
Catherine Sraythe, of Wootton Hall, purchased land for 
a new foimdation, and in 1834 Father Alexius Pope, 
who had hitherto been in charge at Coughton, took up 
his abode at Redditch at the new church of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel which was opened in that year, on 
Thursday, April 24th. The chief cost of its erection 
had been borne by the late Rev. Bruno Tunstall, at that 
time still a layman. The building was designed by 
Rickman, the quaker antiquary, and is a character- 
istically bad specimen of the school of so called Qothic 
architecture then in vogue.*^ Father Pope was here 
from 1834 till his removal to Coventry in 1840, whither 
his successor at Redditch, D. Ephrem Pratt, also 

M See the WeMy BegiMer of December 27, 1862, p. 402. 
^' An aoeoont of the prooeediiigB ma^ be seen in the Catholie Magamns, VoL V. 
1834, p. xcii, ^ . 
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removed ten years later. D. Jerome Jenkins was in 
charge for a time (1850-51), then D. Placid Sinnot 
(1861-52); D. Nicholas Kendal reigned from 1852 to 
1881, and after his retirement the line of worthy pastors 
has continued uninterruptedly. 

Broadway in Worcestershire was for some years 

the home of a Benedictine community and subsequently 

of a mission, which passed after a time into the hands of 

the Passionists. In 1813 Mr. George Taylor, bequethed 

to Father Augustine Birdsall who had been in charge 

of the Cheltenham Mission since 1809, the simi of 

£1350 for the purpose of establishing a new mission, but 

as the money was insufficient it was allowed to 

accumulate till 1828. In 1822 Father Birdsall was 

chosen Provincial of the south, and in 1826 President 

General of the English Benedictines. He had for 

years contemplated the restoration of his old community 

of SS. Denis and Adrian, which had been homeless since 

the overthrow of Lamspring by the Prussian government 

in 1803. His official position and the funds now at 

his disposal gave him the opportunity he had long been 

waiting for. In 1828 land was purchased at Broadway 

and a residence and chapel erected, and before long 

a small community was assembled and the Lamspring 

conventus reconstituted. Owing to their slender 

resources and some serious losses the house was not 

able to maintain itself for many years, and about 

1841-44 the community was gradually provided for 

in the other monasteries of the congregation, while 

one of the fathers, D. Benedict Bonney, continued on 

at Broadway in charge of the congregation which 

the monks had gathered round them.*® Dr. Birdsall 

^* Th« funded property of the oommtmity of SS. Denis and Adrian and its 
oonfentual rights were after many yeeia transferred to the newly founded 
abbey of St. Benedict at Fort Augustas in LiTemeesahire. The founder's memory 
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himself was in charge of the Broadway flock from 
1830 till his death there on August 2nd, 1837, when its 
oversight was committed in turn to D. Benedict Didlard, 
D. Francis Kershaw, D. Jerome Jenkins and D. 
Benedict Bonney, 1837-39. In 1844 Father Bede 
Swale took charge for a time, till replaced by Father 
Nicholas Kendal. For nearly six years Father Kendal 
ministered to a dwindling flock; for owing to the 
construction of the Great Western Railway, Broadway, 
which had been a flourishing town on the main road 
from Wales and the 'West to Oxford and London, foimd 
itseU reduced to a place of no importance, and gradually 
lapsed into a sort of sleepy hollow at the foot of the 
great hill which sheltered it on the east. 

Old Father Nicholas used to relate how when he took 
up his abode at Broadway some forty or fifty stage 
coaches a day would pass through the place; to 
drag them up the hill large nimibers of oxen were kept 
in readiness ; all this bustle and traffic suddenly ceased 
and the picturesque old town rested on its memories 
of the past till its charms and amenities were 
re-discovered in recent years. The Benedictines 
withdrew from Broadway in 1850. The Passionist 
fathers, who had but recently established themselves 
in England, were looking out for a solitary place to 
establish a Retreat (for so their convents are styled), 
and hearing of Broadway found it would suit their 
purpose, and preliminaries having been successfully 
arranged, they were put in possession of the house and 
monastery in the autumn of 1850, and re-naming it St. 
Saviour's have used it as their novitiate house from that 
day to this. 

is perpetuated liy a small brass plate over the door between the chancel and 
saciisty. *' M. S. D. Geo. Taylor Armig^ de Ck>m8a7 in Com. Donelm cnjus pietati 
et mnnifioentin hoec fundatio maxima exparte debetur Obiit die 5 Julii, 1813. R.IP. *' 
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The chaplaincy and mission of Blackmore Park, the 
seat of the Homyold family, may be looked upon as 
succeeding to ihe traditions and work formerly 
associated with Hanley Castle. The beautiful church 
and presbytery adjoining were one of the early homes of 
the Redemptorists in England, and on their withdrawal 
to other scenes of labour their place was taken by 
the secular clergy of the diocese of Birmingham. 
Father Charles Fairfax, for so many years the chaplain 
of Oulton abbey was the first, and he was followed 
by Canon Flanagan and Father Fanning. In 
1860 the Benedictines were invited to serve the 
place and Father Maurus Hodgson was appointed. 
His promising career was cut short by his death 
which occurred at Redditch, December 5th, 1862. 
From 1867 till his death on June 7th, 1869, Abbot 
Paulinus Heptonstall was in charge; after whom 
came Father Oswald Davis, and in 1870 D. Eklmund 
Roche, who continued here for fourteen years, when the 
secular clergy again resumed the care of the little 
congregation. 

The mission at Great Malvern was an ofkhoot of that 
of Little Malvern, and was opened in 1869-70, through 
the assistance of Dr. Nicholl, an American gentleman, 
who offered to provide board and lodging for the priest 
and a room in his house ** The Tower," until such time 
as some more permanent arrangement could be made. 
At the request of Dr. UUathome, O.S.B., the then 
bishop of Birmingham, the Benedictines undertook 
to form a new mission here, and the task was entrusted 
to the late Father Bernard Bulbeck. Before he left 
after twenty-three years' work he had succeeded in 
erecting a beautiful little church and presbytery called 
St. Joseph's in North Malvern, and gathering together a 
considerable congregation. In 1891 the fathers of St, 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Edmund's at Douai purchased Connellan College in Great 

Malvern and established a small community there, which 

imdertook the charge of St. Joseph's as well as of the 

new congregation which began to cluster round the 

monastery. Their work at Malvern has been crowned 

in the last few weeks (October, 1905) by the opening 

of a new church to serve both the community and 

parish. 

This chapter must not close without a few lines being 

devoted to one of the most conspicuous centres of 

Benedictine work in England, the abbey of our Lady of 

Consolation at Stanbrook near Worcester. The nuns 

of the old Cambray house removed hither in 1838 from 

Abbot's Salford near Evesham, and as the years have 

passed by have succeeded in building up a beautiful 

church and monastery, fit shrines for the life and spirit 

which animates the community. The house has 

naturally had its influence on the neighbourhood and 

has in course of time attracted a Catholic popidation of 

over a himdred souls, whose spiritual interests are 

looked after by the chaplains of the convent. The first 

to fill this post was Dr. Luke Barber, President-General 

of the English Benedictines, from the coming of the 

nuns to Stanbrook till his sudden death on the feast 

of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Dec. 29, 1850. Dom 

Bernard Short succeeded him in his care of the nuns 

from 1851 to 1863, and D. Laurence Shepherd from 

1863 till his death in 1885. During their term of oflSce 

and under the subsequent chaplains, there has 

usually been a second resident monk to assist in the 

work, which the care of a considerable community 

of about a hundred persons, a parish of wide 

extent, and a large public asylum in the neighbourhood 

inevitably entails. Among those who have shared in 

the work were D. James Francis Appleton, who died 
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here on May 26, 1847 ; D. Thomas Anselm Kenyon, who 
after ten years' residence died on the 28th of July, 
1850; D.D. Paulinus Heptonstall, Gregory Gregory, 
Cuthbert Spain and several others, living or dead. 

D. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B. 
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MR. METCAFFE'S GHOST STORY. 



[Conaiderable intereet must always attach to the person of 
Bishop Walmesley, whom the Bishop of Clifton in his Advent 
Pastoral calls '* the greatest of our Vicars Apostolic, the upholder 
in darksome days of episcopal authority, and the &ther of the 
American hierarchy/' and whose portrait hangs in the boy's 
refectory. Active research is going on at present as to his letters 
and portraits, and we look forward with interest to the result. 
The naive narrative which we publish must stand for the present 
on the credibility of the witnesses. We offer it without comment 
to our readers, and shall be glad if any of them may be able 
to inform us whether the story is confirmed from any other 
sources. Editor]. 

SATURDAY the 11th May 1793, my Lord the Bishop 
of Bath (The Rt. Rev. Mr. WahneBley) being 
at our house to give the Sacrament of Confirmation 
in our Chapel the next day, I asked the favour of 
his Lordship to repeat to me the History of the 
apparition of Mr. Metcaffe (Metcalfe?) (having heard 
it from his Lordship once before) which he oblidgingly 
did as follows, and which I give in his Lordship's 
own words. 

About 12 to 15 years ago, I was, when in London, 
invited by Mrs. Stourton, the mother of the present 
Lord Stourton, to drink tea at her house, when she 
asked me if I had heard the story of the late 
Mr. Metcaffe, which had happened about 12 years 
before, or if I had any desire to hear it repeated by 
the person to whom it had happened, who then lived 
a servant in her house, and I might hear it from his 
own mouth. Digitized by Google 
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I told her it would give me pleasure, and accordingly 
that man was ordered to bring up the tea. When 
he came in and was told I was a Bishop and wished 
to hear from him what he had seen concerning 
Mr. Metcaffe, the man after showing some repugnance 
told me. 

He had been a convert about 9 months, and lived 
with Mr. Gifford, a relation of Mistress Metcaffe's, and 
went with his Master (who was left Exor. of Mr. 
MetcafFe's will) down to Mrs. Metcaffe's house. At night 
when he was in the stable looking after his master's 
horses, suddenly the whole stable appeared illuminated, 
and this with so bright a light that it frightened both 
the horses so very much that he had the greatest 
difficulty to pacify them. He then went into the 
kitchen and told the servants of it. They said they 
had heard voices but had not seen anything. He 
afterwards told his master who made light of it. A 
night or two after this, when he was going to bed 
and knelt down at the side of his bed to say his prayers, 
in an instant the room appeared illmninated, and he, 
looking sideways round to see what was the matter, 
saw a coffin lying on the floor, and a corpse in it, 
and a woman with a cloak on walking round and round 
the coffin ; and when she came opposite the tsLce of 
the corpse she stopped short and looked intensely at it. 

Presently all this vanished, and the man much 
frightened went to bed, though with great reluctance : 
but all the family had retired some time. The next 
morning the man went to his master and told him 
the house was haimted and he wanted to go away. 
Mr. Gififord endeavoured to persuade him the whc^e 
was his imagination; but, said he, if you think there 
is anything in it, speak to the priest and he will tell 
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you what to do. The man did as desired. The 
priest who lived in the house told him if he saw 
anything more, to speak to it and ask it what it 
wanted. 

A short time after this, one night when the man 
was just laid down in his bed, his room was again 
illuminated, his bed curtains undrawn, and then he saw 
a man standing and looking at him. He then 
courageously asked him in the name of God what 
he wanted. The figure answered, "I am Peter 
Metcaffe: tell Mrs. Metcaffe such and such things 
(which the servant never told to anyone but Mrs. 
Metcaffe) : go to three priests (naming them) in 
the neighbourhood ; desire each of them to say three 
Masses for my soid. I am in a state not desperate : 
Yourself, fast for three days following, for the same 
intention. Mankind are not aware of how great service 
prayers and fastings are to the faithful departed ; and 
when you have executed all, I will come agaih." The 
man replied, ** Why do you make choice of me for these 
things, who am a poor ignorant servant ? Mrs. Metcaffe 
will not believe me." The ghost answered, "I make 
choice of you because you are totally unacquainted 
with my affairs. Mrs. Metcaffe, when she hears 
these things I have told you, will know this 
comes from me. None but she and I know of it." 
The man the next morning told all to Mrs. Metcaffe, 
who was extremely surprised to hear these particulars 
which she thought were unknown to all but herself; 
and in consequence she sent for a poor woman in 
the neighbourhood. The servant was asked if he had 
ever seen her before? He answered, yes. She was 
the very person whom he saw walking round the coffin ; 
but that she then had on another colour cloak. (It was 
remarked that this woman lived in better and more easy 
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circumstanceB after this affair). 

The servant procured the Masses to be said, and 
fasted rigourously himself the three days appointed. 
After which, fearing to sleep alone, he got another 
servant to sleep with him, and one night, just after they 
were in bed, his companion having fallen asleep and 
himself awake, the room was for the fourth time 
(reckoning the stable once) illuminated and Mr. Metcaffe 
appeared again. He thanked the servant and told him 
he was happy. The man, now a little emboldened, 
desired him to give him a mark by which people might 
be convinced he did not impose on them. " I will " 
said the ghost, " give you a mark for believers and 
unbelievers " ; and instantly clapped his hand, with the 
fingers spread open, upon the left breast of his shirt, 
and there left the print of it scorched brown, which the 
man did not know till the next morning he saw it, 
and the ghost mounted up in glory with musick playing, 
and the light all disappeared. The companion who had 
been sleeping till now, awakened and heard the musick. 
Mr. Gifford's servant the next morning told the whole to 
his master, who said he also heard the musick in the night 

The shirt with the print on it was brought up to 
Bishop Walmesley, and his lordship told me it appeared 
to be the print of a large hand, the fingers and thumb 
spread open, the palm and all quite complete, but 
scorched brown. The shirt had been sent to Lady Anmdel 
who had it washed, also to Mrs. Wright who caused it 
to be washed ; but the mark could never be got out. 

The servant afterwards went abroad and became a 
lay brother in a Religious House. 

Ann Hippisley. 
1797. Shepton Malletj^^merset 
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Henry the Third and the Ghureh, A Study of his EocleBiastical 
Policy and of the relationB between England and Rome. By 
Abbot Oasquet, D.D. London : George Bell & Bona. 1905. 
Price 15/- net. pp. xvi. 446. 

The fact that Abbot Oasquet has not exploited new material 
in this hock has led to expreBsions of disappointment in some 
qnarters. Certainly, the bnlk of the material on which he works 
is at the command of the public; but it has never been so 
fully and systematically collated before. Iforeover, though the 
bearing of the &cts has been correctly estimated by some, he 
is justified in stating in his Introduction that they have been 
largely misunderstood and mis-applied . Suspicion must necessarily 
attend the attempt to establish a deduction upon one or two 
instances only ; so it is essential that, where a great principle 
is involved, a full exposition of the facts should be attempted. 
This Abbot Oasquet has done for what all will recognise as one of 
the most crucial phases through which the Church of England has 
passed. If this entails repetition of similar incidents, then we must 
endure it ; though careful attention will show that, besides 
confirming the general impression, the various incidents often 
introduce some new and important consideration. The history 
is not entirely pleasant or edifying reading : all the more important 
is it that it should be fully and candidly exposed by one whose 
standing is a guarantee both of the necessity of the work and of its 
authoritative treatment. 

Abbot Oasquet does not attempt apologetics. He states the 
facts with little or no comment. In his Introduction he contents 
himsdf with pointing out that the strong protests against papal 
exactions were not inconsistent with a complete loyalty ; that those 
who protested acknowledged that the Pope had dominium over 
all benefices, and only opposed his demands when they were 
excessive or such as to frustrate the end for which the benefices 
had been created. For the rest, he leaves his readers to draw their 
own conclusions, recommending them to the study of the original 
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authoritiee. Certainly, if the reader does not acquire an ad- 
miration for such a writer as Matthew Paris, and a desire to know 
him in his own works, he has little of the temper for historical 
study. 

Many problems are suggested by the book which must be solved 
before we formulate our judgment. The King's character is 
one which cannot be gauged faurly by the bare recorded facts. He 
must have been more than a mere money-grabber, who gave 
perjured promises in order to fill his exchequer. We are told that 
he could be lavishly generous, and he shews himself liberal and 
punctilious in alms-giving. His repeated protests that the promises 
he gave were against his will and derogatory to his royal preroga- 
tives, may have been genuine enough when he made them. If 
he was easily swayed by unscrupulous counsellors, he could 
plead that his long minority, by which he was exposed to the 
constant solicitations of the representatives of divergent interests, 
was not a suitable training in independence ; and that he sought 
support from his foreign relatives, had an excuse in that his 
native courtiers shewed neither sympathy nor disinterestedness. 
Financial disputes savour little of chivalry; but we can believe 
that they were no more inconsistent with that spirit than they were 
with the vital faith of the epoch. 

A complication, if not a conflict, of elements is offered by 
the records of the clergy. Thus, we have the Archbishop St. 
Eklmund unceasingly in litigation with his subjects (and almost 
invariably siiflering defeat) ; yet we see him canonised by popular 
acclaim within six years of his death. Doughty Bishop Groesteste 
suffers himself to ask for fevours which he protests to be both 
against his will and his conscience. The Bishops resist every 
demand made on them by the King; and though apparently it 
is purely a matter of fiscal policy, they do not hesitate to profess 
that they are acting in the spirit of St. Thomas and will follow him 
to martyrdom. Persons are put in high ecclesiastical offices amid 
protests of their unfitness ; yet when in office, they seem to act with 
conmiendable zeal. Chtirch and State groan over the misconduct 
of the Papal nuncios ; but as soon as they have freed themselves of 
one objectionable official, they clamour for another. They protest 
against the demands of the Roman Curia, and then besiege the 
officials, who must have had a lively apprehension of English 
business, with their endless pleas and counter-pleas. Kor was this 
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a new feature in the period, for we learn from Professor Maitland 
that, "out of the 470 decretals of Alexander III. (1181) which 
received the sanction of Gregory IX., about 180 were directed 
to England.*'^ The main source of discontent was concerning 
papal '' provisions " ; i.e., appointments to benefices in Ekigland ; 
but Abbot Oasquet informs us that "a large proportion (of 
benefices) at this period, and indeed at all times, were granted 
at the request of kings, bishops and nobles ** (p. 196). Again, the 
popes lie under suspicion of being susceptible to influences which 
were neither spiritual nor always commendable : yet, in cases 
of appeal against their own representatives, we generally find them 
favouring the appeal, although against their own interests ; indeed, 
it would be hard to point out a papal decision which is flagrantly 
unjust. How too are we to reconcile this clamour against 
spoliation and plea of penury with the great building achievements 
of the century? It is instructive to go into detail on this point. 
We may allow Canterbury to have been inactive, as the cloisters 
and corona belong to the early years of the century: but old 
St. Paul's had its choir rebuilt and its Lady chapel built during 
the century : Gloucester ? its eastern tower (not existing now), Lady 
chapel, triforium and nave vaulting : Lichfield, its choir, transepts, 
nave, central towers and west front ; Salisbury was entirely built 
within the century: Chichester received its nave-chapels and 
retro-choir, and had its Lady chapel lengthened : Durham, its 
western towers (in part) and the chapel of the Nine Altars : Ely, 
its presbytery and western spire : Norwich, its Lady chapel and its 
restoration after fire : Peterborough, its west-front. Bell-tower and 
Lady chapel : Rochester, its choir and both transepts ; Wells, the 
nave and west-front, undercroft and commencement of chapter- 
house.' This incomplete summary does not suggest a condition of 
bankruptcy. Finally we may notice that to the Legate Ottoboni 
we owe the " celebrated Constitutions which became the canonical 
foundations of subsequent English Church government, .... 
and cover the ground of the whole clerical life and practice*' 
(p. 415). 

Gradually we acquire the conviction that a vital energy and 
stalwart devotion underlay all this turmoil of chicanery and 

^ " Roman Oanon law in the Ohtiroh of England" (Loot. iii. p. 123). 
' This infonnation is gathered principally from Swan Sonnenachein's charming 
little "Notes on the Cathedrals." r^^^^I^ 
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dispate, and that the unpleasant eruptions which disfi^^ore the 
snr&ce were the result of the re-action of a splendid constitution 
against the deleterious substance absorbed into or growing out of 
its system. We haTe seen that the exactions did not prevent 
material progress : we may add that religious convictions were 
not seriously affected by them either, since we find in later times 
the celebrated ecclesiastical jurists Ayrton and Lyndwood^ 
aflSrming the dominium of the Holy See as fully and emphaticaUy 
as did Bishop Qrossteste. 

In conclusion, we consider Abbot Gasquet's book of snprrane 
importance for the understanding of one of the most critical 
periods of our English Church history, and in every vmy worthy of 
the reputation of its author. 

T. L. A. 



AddresBes to Cardinal Newman, wiih kia Replies etc. 1879-81. 
Edited by the Rev. W. P. Neville (Cong. Orat). Longman's, 
Green ft Co. 1905. 6/- net. pp. xziii. 325. 

These addresses, over sixty in number, all refer to his promoti(m 
to the Cardinalate. The publication gains rather than loses by 
being somewhat belated, as we get a better perspective of the 
event by distance. Every admirer of Newman will want the book 
to complete his collection, and will know beforehand that the 
briefest of the Cardinal's replies will have a charm of grace and 
appropriateness sufficient to warrant its preservation. But he will 
experience in addition two pleasant surprises — first, that although 
these replies repeat the same sentiments, the genius and attractive- 
ness of the writer do away with any sense of monotony ; and 
secondly, that the incident of which they treat, by the flashing on 
it of so many divergent rays of interest, becomes infused with 
an attraction as &scinating as romance. Here is an important 
episode in the biography of an interesting personality, commented 
on by sixty representative authorities, and discussed with them 
by the individual in question. Of course there is repetition on 
both sides; compliments and the graceful repudiation of them 
sum up the matter : but what a stroke of genius it implies to 
waive aside praise without exposing its recipient to the charge of 
insincerity in the contradicting of palpable truth, or of offending 
the persons praising ; and, doing this time and again, to leave the 
hearers on each occasion with the impression that ^y are the sole 
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originatorB and witnesses of the sentiment and its erpTeeBian ; 
This is the genius and the whole personality of the man. One 
example of this mnst suffice, taken from his reply to the Irish 
CathoUcs : — 

While I Tejfiy to their camfnendation of me with somewhat of shame from the 
oonacioaaiieeB how much more I mi^t have done and how much better, still my 
r ev e re n oe for them obligee me to enbmit myaeU to their praise as to a graTO and 
emphatic judgment upon me, which it would be rude to question, and unthankful 
not to be proud of, and imposaible ever to forget (p. 252). 

It would be hard to match this for courtesy and grace. 
We may easily understand that, striking the personal note 
throughout, the addresses are a valuable help to an estimation of 
the speaker's character ; and there have been few characters so well 
worth the study. He himself helps us to two phrases which 
suggest the prominent characteristics, as it seems to us, of his 
replies, one in which he commends '* sobriety and balance of mind " 
(p. 189) ; the other where he explains St. Paul's phrase — 

"Let your modeaty (foot-note: epieikeia, sweet-reasona M eness—Jtfatt. Arnold) 
be known to all men" — ^what does he mean but your moderation, your not 
claiming all you mi^t claim, your not insisting on your ri^ts, and the like ; but 
instead, having that sweet, harmonious, musical state of mind, which is so wanting in 
the world, and which would make the world so much better (p. 259). 

How this passage helps us to appreciate the rarety of this 
grace of reticence, of which he and Arnold were striking 
exemplars! 

When we say that this collection of addressee ravolyee round one 
theme, we must add that many important topics are touched on in 
connection with it. For example : the reception of the biglietto, 
or official notification of his elevation to the Cardinalate in Secret 
Consistory, called out his well«known denunciation of liberalism in 
religion (p. 61). We may notice that in a letter to the Cardinal, 
Archbishop Roger Bede Vaughan acknowledged his use of the 
Cardinal's address in his pulpit at Sydney (p. 286). His words to 
the Irish Catholics are all noteworthy. Some of the replies took 
the form of sermons. There is also abundance of biographical 
matter throughout ; such as his interpretation of the duties of a 
Fellow Tutor of a College (p. 184), or his lament that he was 
prevented from specialising in his study (p. 190) and so incurred 
the danger of superficiality. 

We are gratified to see that English Benedictines are recipients 
of six of the replies, though some of them are brief. In conclusion 
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we cannot refrain from giving the passage in which he draws a 
comparison between his own Congregation and the Benedictines. 
After speaking of his ''early attachment to his (St. Benedict's) 
multitudinous faunily," he continues: — 

And when I became a Catholic, and found myself a son and servant of St. Fliilip, 
I rejoiced to think how much there was in the anbetance and spirit of his Institate 
like that which I had attribated to the primitive monks. His children, indeed, 
have no jdaoe in the pages of Eoclesiastical Histoiy ; we have not poured oorselves 
ovmr Christendom century after century ; we have not withstood a flood of barbarism, 
and after its calamities " renewed the face of the earth " ; we take up no great room 
in libraries, nor live in biographies and in the minds and hearts of spiritual men ; 
but, as children of a Saint, we cannot but have a character of our own and a holy 
vocation ; and, viewing it in itself, we may without blame ascribe to it a likeness to 
a Benedictine life, and claim a brotheriiood with that old Benedictine world ; in the 
sfMrit of Cardinal Baronio, one of Philip's first disciples, who tells us in his AtmtiU 
that by and by in St. Philip's Rule a beautiful Apostolical method of spiritual life 
was renewed and primitive time came bac^ again (pp. 212-213). 

T. L. A. 



Caihdic Ideals in Social Life, By Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. pp.250. 
Art & Book Company. Second Edition. 1905. 

The problem of social life and conduct is one which belongs 
peculiarly to the present day, and it is one which no thinking 
Catholic can safely afford to ignore. So much literature bearing on 
socialistic questions is scattered broadcast nowadays, which is 
not merely erroneous in its reasoning, but also dangerous in its 
tendency because for the most part anti-Christian in tone, that 
we camiot do otherwise than welcome this little volume which 
professedly deals with these questions of the hour from a Oatholic 
stand-point. The book consists of reprints of some of the valuable 
articles which Fr. Cuthbert has from time to time contributed 
to various Catholic periodicals, and many we think will be glad to 
have them thus brought together in a handy and compact form. 
To these are added several fresh papers on kindred subjects, which 
are intended to supply an element of unity to the book as a whole. 
The author's style is simple yet forcible, and as he says in his 
'' Foreword,** he has written " not for the student or specialist but 
for the ordinary intelligent wayfarer whom these questions 
concern.** 

The limits of a short book-notice preclude the making of anj 
adequate abstract of the contents of the volume; we therefore 
content ourselues with wamdy reconunending a senqus and careful 
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perusal of Fr. Cuthbert's inetructiye pages. Where all is 
uniformly good it is difficult to select any particular chapter for 
special commendation, but those entitled *' The Value of Work," and 
**The Idea of Responsibility" appear to us the most striking, 
and that on '* The Working-man's Apostolate " is perhaps the 
most suggestive. We may not, in every case, be in entire 
agreement with Father Cuthbert's arguments, but we cannot deny 
that he presents them in a clear and unpresumptuous manner and 
that his conclusions are logically worked out. 

The volume is printed and bound in that neat and serviceable 
style which we are now accustomed to expect from the Art and 
Book company ; and except that the type chosen is perhaps a trifle 
large for the size of the page, the general appearance of the book 
leaves little to be desired. We may add that it is prefaced by the 
cordial approbation of the Archbishop of Westminster. 

Cfod and Human Suffering, By Joseph Egger, S.J., London. 
Sands and Co. 1905. pp. 111. 6d. net. 
This short treatise is written professedly for non-Catholics, and 
we cannot undertake to say how it will appeal to such. We 
should have thought it best to have stated the fact that the 
doctrine of eternal punishment must rest finally upon the 
authoritative statement of the church, and must always remain a 
mystery, at the beginning of the work ; as otherwise it might 
disturb readers to have followed pages of reasoning only to be 
brought eventually to face the fact that all this reasoning is 
useless unless they liave faith. There is abundance of suggestive 
argument, put rather too rhetorically for an argumentative 
treatise. It is a surprise to find that the two points which would 
seem best fitted to reconcile us to the difficulties of the Church's 
teaching, are by no means prominent in the book : viz., that the 
sufferings of this world are a strong help to the acceptance of 
the doctrine of a future life, in which there will be compensation 
for such a state of things ; and secondly, that they are the best 
persuasives to a detachment from this life. Under the conviction 
that the difficulty of the doctrine is answerable for more falling 
away from belief than any other cause except immoral life, and 
that it is one of the strongest weapons in the Atheist propaganda, 
we are grateful for this book. Perhaps the writer will be induced 
to compile a treatise lor the use of Catholic readers, in the style 
of Oxenhams admirable book. oigitizedT. L. A. f l^ 
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The Immactdate Conc^ion of the Mother of Qod. By Abp. 
Ullathome. WeBtminster. Art & Book Co. 1905. 
28. 6d. net. 

Nothing could be more gratifying than to see that the reprint 
of this admirable book has reached a second edition. 

The same firm has published another Art Ealendar for 1906, 
called Chriat and Hia Mother in Pictures. Those who can recall 
the dainty Kalendar published by the same firm last year, will 
know what to expect. The present one is similar and by no means 
inferior or less interesting. 



The Catechism simply explained. By H. Canon Cafferata. 4th 
Edition, 12th Thousand. Art A Book Co. 1/- net 

The nature of the book explains its popularity and the demand 
for it. It is an explanation of Catholic doctrinal teaching and 
practice, meant for converts, not for children. It will be useful to 
priests in suggesting doctrinal argument in the pulpit : but it is 
most fitted to help a priest in instructing a convert. It is what every 
priest has wished for many a time. It is replete with matter. 
We know of no other book better fitted for the purpose. 



Oeneral de Sonis: Translated from the French by Lady Herbert. 
Art & Book Co. 1905. 2/6 net. 

Alexia VUlii : Translated from the French by Lady Herbert 
Art & Book Co. 1904. Price not stated. 

We have either not the art or the instinct to inspire such 
edifying biography in English ; it is too humiliating to suggest 
that we have not the subjects for it. Both of these books are of 
nattire to edify and encourage and also to interest Catholic 
readers. The subject of the first was a fine soldier, with an 
honourable if not brilliant career. The subject of the second was 
a youthful invalid, of a good deal of brightness and character. 
There is a sick-room flavour about the latter which will not 
commend it to every class of reader. 
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4^ T has been our aim to make this number as omiplete a 
^^ record as possible of the opening of the choir of oar 
church. If any reader finds it irksome to have ns harping 
so incessantly on one theme, we must ask his patience for the 
sake of posterity, who will be glad to have such a record. We 
hesitated about the reproduction of the sermons, but yidded to 
pressing exhortation. In particular we are grateful to Mr. (}amer, 
whose comments on his task are particularly valuable. 



Our illustrations with one exception are from photographs by 
F. Philip Whiteside. We have attempted in them to give an 
impression of the whole. The reproductions scarcely do justice to 
his beautiful plates. At the opening some admirable enlargements 
in carbon print were on sale at half-a-guinea each. F. Philip 
is willing to have copies made for such as desire them. The 
illustrations ask for little comment. The choir capital represented 
is on the south side : the heads represent Dante Alighieri and 
Saint Elizabeth of Himgary. The capital is a good example of 
the admirable work of the sculptors. With the exception of the 
altars in St. Isidore s and St. Benedict's chapels, the entire 
carving of the Church is by Mr. A. Wall of Cheltenham. The 
reredos of the B. Sacrament altar was, we believe, his earliest 
independent work ; so that he can point to our church as an 
illustration of his artistic career. 



The new window in the English Martyrs* chapel is erected to the 
memory of Dr. Joseph Raymund Gasquet by his brother, Mr. 
Charles Glasquet. The upper figures reading from left to right are 
St. Joseph, the B. Virgin and Child, St. Raymund of Pennafort ; 
below there are the patriarch Joseph, the prophet Isaias, and 
St. Pster. The baa-relief serving at present as a reredos is of 
the Madonna and Child, and is suggestive of the school of 
Donatello. This also, with the old ivory crucifix and the chapel 
itself, is the gift of the same generous donor. ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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The new Gkdde to the Abbey Church (price sLxpence) is an 
intereBiing and inatruciiye piece of work. It contains six pictures 
and three plans. Nothing has escaped notice, and the reporters of 
the opening proceedings drew largely from it in their aocountB. 



The double illustration we give of Salisbury and Downmde 
is from photographs by the Rev. W. T. Alston, to whom we ofEer 
our grateful thanks. It will help our readers to judge what we 
have gained (or lost, in the estimations of some) by giving up the 
triforium. Also it will serve to show how Mr. Oamer has 
obtained the impression of height. It is hardly fair to cany 
the comparison further, as the height and width of Salisbury are 
greater than these of Downside and the photo of the latter is 
happier than of the former. 

Mr. Oamer has submitted a design for the high altar and reredos 
based, we understand, on that of the old Westminster Altar. 
We have not been able to reproduce it at present, as we should 
have wished, but hope to do so at a future date. 



A new folding door has been worked and ^^ected by our 
carpenters from Mr. Qamer's design, leading from the east end of 
the south aisle into the sacristy cloister. 



A very successful etching by F. Cjnril Rylance of the exterior of 
the church from the S.W., was in large demand at the opening. 
The artist has introduced his own suggestion for the completion of 
the tower. The sale price is from one w^illing upward, according 
to the nature and mounting of the print. We are glad to see 
that the practice of etching, fostered at Downside by the Review in 
its earlier days, is still maintained. 



We now give a list of the Abbey Quests at the opening, for 
the interest of present and future generations. The names are 
taken from the list prepared before hand for the distribution of 
the rooms. As there were some who came whose names were 
not on the original roll, one or two may have escaped us ; if so, we 
tender our apology before-hand. At the same time, we offer our 
grateful acknowledgment to all who helped us by their presence to 
do honour to the celebration. Some came at considei^ble personal 
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inconvenience ; Colonel Vanghan, for example, started at a very 
early hour of the morning from mid-Walee to be present. 

Mo0t Reverend Archbishop Bourne ; Right Revv. Bishops Barton, Hedley, 
Graham, Allen, Moetyn, 0*NeiU ; Right Rew. Abbots Oasqoet, Smith, Taylor, 
Hcwckehnaim, Oabrol, Natter. 

The Archbishop of Oashel and the Bishopof Roes attended the Thursday morning 
odebrationB only. 



£. Agios 
T. Agios 
DomO. Almond 
Lt-OoL Arathoon 
Rt. Rev. ligr. Barnes 
ReT. G. Bailey 
G. Brookfield 
Sir R. Blennerhassett 
Rev. J. Browne, S J. 
W.H.Balbeok 
Rev. Campbell, 8. J. 
W. Ounpbell 
Rev. T. W. Garter 
Rev. J. Ghard 
Rev. R. Ghichester 
Rt Rev. Mgr. Connelly 
J. 8. Cox 
Rev. M. F. Delany 
E. De lisle 
8. De Trafford 
— Diamond 
Rt. Rev. ligr. English 
Dam P. Feasey 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Feilding 
Rev. — Fenn 
G. Ferrers 
T. Gamer 
Non-Resident Community : 



Earl and Countess of 

Gainsboroogh 
H. Gottelier 
L. Graham 
E.Green 
Rev. J. Groomes 
C.Hall 

C. Haekett-Smith 
Very Rev. (Vmon Hobson 
Rev. A. Jackman 
L. Jinks 

Rt. Rev. ligr. Kennard 
Rev. V. Lean 
8. Leaiy 
Rev. W. Lee 
L. Lindsay 

Very Rev. Cbnon Mackey 
Rev. F. Mather 
Rev. J. A. Martin 

V. Rev. Prior McNabb, O.P. H. Waddy 
F. MacDennot R. Walker 

8. Moorat W. Ward 

Rev. £. Mostyn B. Worswick 

F. Moysey C. Worswick 

F. P. Munster Dom W. Willson 

W. Monster O. Young 



B. Nevile 

Rev. J. Norris 

Rev. M. J. 0*Leary 

Rt. Rev. ligr. Owens 

R. Parsons 

M. Pearson 

Rev. A. Pippet 

E. Pontilex 

A. Rawlinson 

N. Reynolds 

R. RoskeU 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. Russell 

Rt. Rev. ligr. Soott 

Sir Walter and Lady Smythe 

V. St Laurence 

£. Talbot 

R. R. Terry 

R. Trafford 

J. Tombull 



Dom O. Berkeley 

„ N.Birt 

„ A. Burton 

„ L Campbell 

„ M. Campbell 

„ 8. Cave 

„ C. Clarke 

„ V. Comey 

„ B. Cox 

„ A. Desimpel 



Dom J. Davies 
G. Dolan 
8. Finch 
J. FitKGerald 
F. Fleming 
M. Fulton 
G.Geary 
A. Hewlett 
O. Knight 



Dom 0. Langdale 

„ J. MacEvoy 

„ B. Murphy 

„ G. Murphy 

„ A. Pereira 

„ W. Richards 

,, J. Stutter 

„ B. Suter 

„ D. Sweeney 



To our regret our Belmont brethren were not able to attend, 
owing to an attack of influenza. ^.^.^.^^^.^^ GoOglc 
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The printed invitation to attend the oeremoniee contained the 
following brief balance sheet : 

GHOm AND CHANCEL FUND. 



£ 6. d. 

Receipts fl,5d3 10 3 

Promises 1,949 11 

Bslanoe being pressBi 
debt 3375 6 9 



£16,858 8 



£ B. d. 
Expenditare to July 

3l8t, 1905, 16,508 11 4 

EetimaleforcompletioiL 349 16 8 



£16,858 8 



The following interesting information as to the special music 
sung on the occasion has been communicated to us : 

Althoa^ our forobtherB delisted in the writing and onging of Sequences^ it is 
perhaps astonidiipg that so few were compoeed in honour of St. Qregory 
the Oreat In the "Bssoegna Oregoriana'* (1904) the Ber. H. IL Bannister has 
some interesting notes oo the subject. He tells us that he only knows of five 
such Sequenoee : 

1. Laucfes oaficHittia nottro ndemplori (Heidelberg MS.) this one alone has the 
musioal notation. 

2. Adewb dieB reeolenda dulci melo (Ifarchiennes Prossary of the XV. Century). 

3. SpirUaUt fUU (XV. Cent addition to Cambrai MS.) 

4. Saneti PapcB Oragorii (Bennee printed Missals 1492 and 1553). 

5. OTyoniim i^yirttiiale (MS. Missal, Brussels). 

Hie Sequence Alma cohon tma which we sang last September at the opening 
ol the Choir was not, therefore, originally composed in honour of our patron. 
It was probably written in the Abbey of St. Marsisl at limogee ; it is to be found 
in two XI. Century tropers of that Abbey, and in the Moissac troper also of 
the XI. Cent.; and towards the year 1100 it was added to the cdebrated 
Winchester troper. It was sung in the Abbeys of Compi^gne and Fcmtevrault and 
in the Churches of Caen and Rouen. It was printed in the Missals of Lisieux, 
Rouen and Toulouse; and in England we find it in the MSS. of Westminster, 
Whitby and Ceme, and in all the Sarum Graduals. Sometimes it appears in 
the Commune Confegtorum ; but it is generally applied to wxne Confessor saint 
of the Abbey or Diocese where be is Tenerated ; for instance it is used for 
St. Augustine, St. Audoen, St Benedict, St. Egwin, St Marzial, St Martin, 
St. Bumpharius and St Swithin. Probably the first time it was used in honour of 
St. Gregoiy was on April 11 of last year, when His Holiness Pope Pius X. sang 
Mass in St Peter's to commemorate the thirteen hundredth annivereary of the death 
of the Great Pontti. Certainly the words ol the Sequence are most appropriate in 
their appLioation to St Gregory, for no Saint can more justly claim our homage as 
the praemdum gemma^ whom sopkice myttica omarunt mire dogmata. 

The Salve feeta dies is really the composition of Venantius Fortnnatus in 
the sixth century. In his third book of Carmina he includes a letter to Felix, 
Bishop of Nantes, which is prefixed to six pieces of ▼ersification ; the first of item 
was addressed to Felix on the occasion of the Dedication of the CathedralfOiurch 

DOgle 
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of Nantee, and is in many reepecte interesting; en speetata dtu, data mme 
memor a nda per aevum ; vciU plena piie ftdget in urbe dies, ete., etc. The foarth 
poem and the longest of them relates to the cdebration of Easter, and the refrain, 
8aive feeta diee. Mo venerabtlie aew ; qua deue infemum oiett et aatra tenet, fcmns 
the thirty-mnth and fortieth lines. On the adaptation of Venantins' Yeraes for 
litorgioal nse at a later period, a selection was made from this poem and the order 
▼aried. The prose thus compiled was, of coarse, soitable for Easter, and must, at 
first at least, haye been used on that foast. By and by, its use was extended to 
some other great feasts of the year, and the verses were in one way or another 
adapted to the sobjeot of the feast 

Hie Ghanoine Ulysse Chevalier, in his Reperlorium Hymndlogiewn, ennmeratee 
(17921-17962> not less than 42 snch adaptations. Among the rest, interesting for 
En^and, there is one for St. Osith and another for St. Kyneborga ; and in the 
third and sapplementaiy volune three more adaptations are menticmed (33100- 
33102). By the 16th oentory Sarmn is to be noticed in this point, as in so many 
others, for its devotional aooretions, so that the ealve feeta diee is adapted, not 
merely for the dedication of a church, bat also for the new feasts of the Visitation 
of the B.V.M., and the Name of Jesos. The rite of York, following its Norman 
prototype, reserved Uie ealve feeta diee only for the greater feasts, bat like Sarom 
admitted it also on the Feast of the Dedication. As regards Hereford, the informa- 
tion does not seem at present available. At Roaen the ealve feeta diee was sung 
only on the feasts of Blaster, Ascension, Pentecost, and Corpus Christi, and it 
remained in use until the revision of the Rouen office books by Archbishop de la 
Vergne de Tressan (1729). The dnunch of Coutances was more conservative. 
The Prose appears in the processional of 1773 at Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost, 
and its use was probably maintained in that diocese until after the middle of the 
last oentory. In aU theee cases it was sang at the procession before Mass. Bat 
Lisieux and Bayeox had another practice ; after None, on the greater feasts on 
which the bishop pontificated, the clergy went to letch the bishop from his 
house, and on their return with the pontiff the ealve feeta diee was sung procees- 
ionaUy, and on arriving at the Cathedral Vespers were begun. This was 
maintained until the French Revolution. But even in the churches which sang 
the ealve considerable variety existed as to the precise point in the offices of the 
day on which it should occur ; thus, at Lille, it was sung before teree if (Christmas 
Day fell on a Sunday, after terce if it fell on any other day ; on Easter Day and 
Pontecost it was sung before terce, and on Ascension Day, after terce ; on this last 
occasion all the pariah clergy of the town had to join the Chapter of St. Pierre for 
a lengthy procession round the (cloister and (yemetery, and a station was made 
after each verse. On the return to the choir the collect of the Ascension was said, 
and the parish clergy all departed to their own churches singing the responsory, 
omnie puUhribudo, and the canons of St. Pierre began their mass. At Laon, in 
the 12th century, the practice was very different. After all the long services of 
night and morning, sext being now said, the bishop and the dean, and the cancms 
all went to the Refectory to dine together ; two of the canons singing the ealve 
fetixk diee^ and the rest answering. The banquet, which passed in silence, broken 
only by the voice of the reader, was but a temporary interlude, for as soon as it 
was over all went to the C!hurch again in procession singing the Responsory, 
Deeeendit, all the great beUs rang out, none was said, the bells rang out again, 
the candles were lighted, and Pontifical Vespers followed. This i 
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the sorriTals of the old common U£b which had prevailed in the Cathedrala of 
Fraooe up to the latter part of the 11th oentaiy, but these relics of bygone times 
gradually disappeared, and as the salve festa dies at Laon seems to have 
formed no part of the strictly liturgical observance of Christmas, it disappeared 
too. It seems not to have been sung at Laon on any other feast but Chiistmaa 
Day. 

For the special modification of the refrain as used on the occasion of the opening 
of our choir, we are indebted to the kindness of his lordship, the Bishop of 
CHfton ; the verses are adapted for the feast of Corpus Qiristi. 



We now give the list of the principal Officials and Ministers at 
the Church Celebrations. 

MovoAT. — BUsBtng of the Chureh. Celebrant: Dom Abbot. Deacons: Dam 
ndei^oosus Campbell, Dom Ethelbert Home. Crossbearer : Br. Urban Butler. 
Proeetion of the BUeeed Sacrament. Celebrant : The Bishop of Clifton. Deacons : 
Dom Ethelbert Home, Dom Vincent Comey. Crossbearer : Br. Urban Butler. 

TumuT.— Ponti/SeoZ Maae. Celebrant : The Bishop of Clifton. Assistant 
Priest: Canon Coxon. Assistant Deacon: Dom Francis Fleming. Deacon of 
the ICass : Dom Norbert Birt. Sub-deacon : Dom Vincent Comey. Cross-bearer : 
Bt. Urban Butler. Pontifical Feepers.— Celebrant : The Abbot President Gasquet. 
Assistant Priest : Dom Aidan Hewlett. Assistant Deacons : Dom Cuthbert Butler, 
Dom Osmund Knight. Preintonator : Dom Roger Hudleston. 

Wednesday. — Pontifical ReqiMem Maes. Celebrant : Dom Abbot. Assistant 
Priest : Dom Francis Fleming. Assistant Deacons : D. Cuthbert Butler, D. 
Stejdien Rawlinson. Deacon of the Biass : Br. Edward Green. Sub-deaoon : Dom 
Vincent Comey. Pontifical Veepere. — Celebrant : The Bishop of Port Louis. 
Assistaat Priest : Dom Francis Fleming. Assistant Deacons : Dom Osmund 
Knight, Dom Cuthbert Butler. Preintonator : Dom Roger Huddleston. 

Thubsdat. — Pontifical Mass. Celebrant : The Archbiahop of Westminster. 
Assistant Priest : Mgr. Provost RusselL Assistant Deacons : Dom Gregory 
Murphy, Dom Francis Fleming. Deacon of the Mass : Dom Joseph Davies. Sub- 
deacon : Dom Meinrad Fultcm. Cross-bearer : Br. Urban Butlw. 

The Blaster of Ceremonies at each of these functions was Dom Aelred Kinderaley, 
assisted by Dom Joseph MacEvoy. 

FF. Stephen Rawlinson and Roger Hudleston acted as stewards in the church, 
and were assisted by F. Hugh Connolly and other membere of the community as 
stewards at lunch each day. 



It is with mixed feelings that we record that F. Stephen 
Rawlinson has accepted the invitation of Archbiahop Agius to 
assist him in his distant diocese in the Philippines. We admire 
his courage and wish him all success, and foresee a suitable field 
for his fine energy in the difficult work he has undertaken. He 
left England some weeks ago, and carries with him, we are sure, 
the good wishes of all Gregorians. r^^^^l^ 
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A notable piece of church decoration has been achieved by 
F. Dunstan Sweeney at St. John the Evangelist^s, Bath. Many of 
our readers are :bmiliar with Charles Hansom's beautiful church, 
standing as it does so prominently near the Great Western Station. 
We have previously recorded what he has accomplished in the 
decoration of the interior. He has now made a daring and 
successful experiment in the addition of a metal rood-screen, 
which with a new lamp-beam has cost £1,200. The design 
is carried on slender metal shafts to more than half the height 
of the columns of the Chancel arch. There is no work between the 
shafts, so that the reredos is seen without hindrance. These 
shafts support a deep band of ornament extending upwards nearly 
to the capitals of the columns. The principal feature of this 
is a large bold treatment of the fleur-de-lys, repeated four times on 
each side of the ogee arch which opens in the centre. The 
rood stands on the apex of the pyramidal crown above the ogee and 
has the figures of Our Lady and St John on pilasters at each 
side. AU the ornamental details of the design are of extreme 
delicacy and finish ; so much so, that it has been found necessary 
to use gilding to make the lines of the design visible from 
below. The three figures are Ober Ammergau work and are 
in deep ivory tint. In addition two graceful metal screens 
have been added to the side chapels, which are the more effective 
in that the metal is unpainted. We offer our most sincere 
congratulations to F. Sweeney on his untiring energy and on 
the discriminating taste which all his labour shews. He has 
expended about £6,000 on St. John's within the past ten years. 



We must not overlook the improvement of St. Laurence's chapel 
in the new painted panel of the reredos. It is a copy and 
adaptation of a fresco by Fra Angelico in the chapel of Nicholas V. 
in the Vatican. Its colouring is very sober in comparison with the 
pictures commonly reproduced by the same artist; the grays 
are slatey and the reds are clouded, with the result that the 
decorative effect is in admirable harmony with the architectural 
setting. The work is on canvass, and though executed in oils has 
the matt surface of tempera. It is by Signor Desideri of Venice, 
from whom we have an oil copy of a Madonna and Child by 
G. Bellini in the study-room, and a water-colour half figure of 
the Magdalene after the same artist which hangs in the sacristy. 
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We have also to acknowledge the gift of an intereeting paintimg 
on panel, attributed, on the authority of Mr. Fairfax Morraj, 
to Lazzaro Ikstiani, a pupil of Andrea Mantegna. It is 
unmistakably a 15th century painting of that school, and if 
we may accept the authorship (and there is no higher authority cm 
the subject than the one quoted), then we probably have the 
only representation of that master's work in Elngland. The 
subject is the single standing figure of St. John the Baptist 
In his left hand he carries a long Uiin staff surmounted by a cross 
with a circular opening below in which the Lamb reposes 
cm a book. A scroll with the usual inscription is attached to 
the crofls. The saint looks at the spectator and points with his 
right hand to the Lamb. The flesh tones are rich and mellow, 
though the anatomy of the limbs is vague. The most characteristic 
portions are the curly treatment of the hair and the sculpturesque 
modelling of the features. The picture would have an admirable 
decorative effect in a chapel, for which purpose it was doubtless 
originally intended. 



Dom Bede Oamm's intereeting papers on the portrait of our 
doubly venerable founder comes with the authority of one who has 
made the subject his speciality. In addition to his life of the 
Venerable Martyr he is the author of a biographical sketch of 
the martyrs of Tyburn.^ 

Father Gilbert Dolan sends us the following interesting 
communication : — 

Years ago a slip of paper, covered with notes, in the handwritiiig of old 
Bishop Brown, of Newport, fell from a book I was reading, and the first of the 
notes was as follows : " Johnson's Works, XI., Life of Pope, p. 128. Mr. Soathcot, 
qoiere about him, and what is here said ? " Not many weeks since finding myself 
in the Downside Library, I looked up the reference in the copy of Johnson's 
Works, published in 1824, and probably the yery copy used by good old Biabi^ 
Brown when he was Prior of Downside, and this is what I found. Speaking of 
the poet Pope, Johnson wrote . '* Though Bdingbroke was his friend, Walpole was 
not his enemy, but treated him with so much considenition as, at his request, to 
solicit and obtain from the French Minister an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he 
considered himself as obliged to reward, by his exertion of his interest for the 

> Published by the Axt and Book Company at a shilling. The life of the 
Venerable John Roberts can now be had from the author only at 3s. 6d., an 
extremely low price when we consider the size of the book, its interest, and the 
painstaking research it shews. 
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benefit whidi he had reeeiTod from his attendanoe in a long iUneaa." Thus in 
somewhat obscore language doee the great lexicographer let us know thai oar 
eminent Gregorian, Father President Southcot, O.8.B., was indebted to the good 
offices of the grateful poet for his promotion to the abbacy of St. Andrew's at 
ATignon. 

It is a oarioua commentary on the general anti-Catholic policy of WaljMle's 
adminiatratian to find him doing a good torn for the superior of a religions order, 
recommending for promotion abroad oae whom at home he would officially deem 
liable to fine and imprisonment. 

Our sacristy now contains some very handsome vestments 
designed by Mr. J. N. Comper. The first of these — a full green 
set for Low Mass — ^was the gift of Mr. Everard Green, Rouge 
Dragon, The ground-work is of Japanese silk, of a subdued 
green. The orphreys on the chasuble are narrow strips of gold 
doth, edged with a bold border of black and white silk; on 
the golden ground is worked a floral design in red. The fringes of 
the stole and * &non,' as the old inventories name the maniple, are 
of rich crimson. Plain in design as this vestment may at first 
appear, it is yet a wonderful example of what can be done by 
a competent use of colour: the blending of green, red, deep 
crimson, black and white is daring and beautiful. 

Another Low Mass set, in design and dimensions very like the 
first, was presented to us by Lady Butler. In this vestment we 
have» perhaps, even a greater achievement in colour, a bright, 
gorgeous red tinged with an exquisite shade of rose. The narrow 
golden orphreys are interwoven with green silk. 

Both these vestments are ultra (Sothic in shape and design ; and 
though not quite so ample in dimensions as even the late fifteenth 
century chasuble, yet exceed those of the Puginesque revival. 
Li addition we owe a pair of gold dalmatics to the generous gift of 
Mrs. Webster. The material is Japanese cloth of gold lined with 
sky-blue silk and edged with fringes of light moss-green. The 
golden woof has a charming leaf and flower pattern wrought upon 
it, which is continued in blue silk along the orphreys. The effect 
either near or at a distance is very striking. Simplicity is the 
dominating note, coupled with a wealth of colour and, in strong 
light the vestments shew like burnished gold. Mr. Comper took, 
we believe, some old sixteenth century dalmatics Ka Ihe cathedral 
at Xanten as models, and has copied them &ithfully in every 
detail. The donations include apparels for the albs and amices of 
the same design and material as the orphreys. 
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Considerable intereet has been aronsed by the publication of 
important papers relating to the marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
to Oeorge IV. As a relative of oar great benefactor, Sir Eklward 
Smythe of Acton Bumel, she is entitled to the interest and 
sympathy of every Gregorian. It has been suggested to ns that 
her name is on the list of benefactors to the old chapel, but we fail 
to find it in the copy printed in the Review (Vol. IX., p. 134). Her 
husband, Mr. Thomas Fitzherbert, was a pupil of St. Oregoiy^s 
at Douai. An old Downside servant used to speak of her. 

** Pray for the soul of Mary West, who died Feb. 8, 1870, aged 84, 
R.LP." So reads the stone in our village churchyard. Mary West — 
she took brevet rank and was known as Mrs. West, although 
she was never married, — managed the laundry in days before it was 
moved up to the Green Lane. After the departure, she still 
washed the altar linen and the community colarinos, staying on in 
the rooms where she had lived for years, — the rooms over the old 
brewhouse and laundry. Then Mary West became sacristan for 
the village church, and so took up again work that she had been 
used to all her life, for she had never lived in any other situation 
than that of housekeeper to priests. While engaged as the 
sacristan, she lived in the village school-house, and finally died 
in one of the old houses in StratUm-square. One piece of her wori^ 
we know well. Eighteen pounds sterling was collected by Mary 
West, to buy a pall for funerak. It is still in use for minor rites 
at the Abbey, and is embroidered with white skulls, having mild 
blue silk eyes. This said pall, Mary West spread on her bed 
on cold nights ; so besides its final use in her regard, the old lady 
had something out of it in her lifetime. The interest in Mrs. 
West, however, is not in her old age so much. As a girl, she 
worked under a housekeeper to a London priest, Fr. Walmsley. 
To him, Mrs. Fitzherbert used to come to confession, and every 
week Mary West answered the door and the enquiry as to whether 
"Mr. Walmsley was at home.'* Mrs. West was always very 
positive as to the goodness and religious character of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and held firmly to the statement that she was really 
married, and that the ceremony had '' been performed by a catholic 
bishop in France." She had many stories about the quasi-queen, — 
among others, her asking William the Fourth if she might wear 
mourning for her husband when George IV. died, and how the 
new King introduced her to Queen Adelaide, as his '' sister.*' One 
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stoiy about Mary West herself, when a child, shows the manners of 
the time. Her parents had told her always to be " very careful to 
courtaey to the gentry when she met them.*' Being at the doors of 
Bath Abbey one Sunday as the congregation was coming out, 
the child found the rule trying, for she stood on the pavement, and 
courtseyed to everyone of the gentry as they made their exit ! 

In connection with Stratton we must mention that F. Ethelbert 
Home is having a club room built as a place of entertainment 
in the village, to be known by the name of St. Vigor's Hall. Such 
a place is much wanted. Entertainments have hitherto taken 
place in the school-room, and the proximity of fhe latter to the 
convent made its use undesirable when the entertainments were 
late or noisy. Besides, a glass partition had been placed where the 
stage stood, to screen off the infant's class-room ; so that theatricab 
were no longer possible. The new building gives better 
accommodation besides being artistic in appearance. It has large 
windows with the drip-stone and mullion-moulding characteristic 
of old houses in the neighbourhood. It stands near the houses 
above Linkmead. 

F. Ethelbert is to be congratulated on having had his boys and 
choir trained to sing plain chant. We have heard an experiment 
of Prior Fowler's spoken of with admiration. Before leaving 
Coventry he drew up an adaptation of the Mechlin setting of 
the proper of the Mass, which was a simplifying of the original 
on the ** one note, one syllable " principle. None but an extremist 
could object to this process for modest choirs, and one wonders if it 
should not be printed. The village church organ has received 
many improvements from the skilled hands of Mr. Noel Bonavia 
Hunt, who, however, must not be confused with his father, who has 
written a History of the Organ and is well known to the musical 
world. It has been rebuilt and now has two manuals and some 
additional stops. The Abbey organ was tuned and some of 
the stops re- voiced, before the opening, by the same person, who 
by the way, considers that our organ may be very easily made to 
suffice for the new building. 

A plain chant student of our acquaintance is reported to have 
alluded to Paul of Thesis in a sermon, and, recognising his slip, 
to have substituted Paul of Arsis, finally coming to the correct 
Tarsus. ^ i 
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Oar own slip in speaking of Sir Oeorge Lambert as a son of Sir 
John Lambert was pointed out to us by many friends. We had 
recognised it as soon as it was in print, and had made our 
apologies in the proper quarter. A friend sends us the following 
extract from Dod's Peerage, which we print with satisfaction as the 
record of an honourable career : 

Lambert, Knight Bachel Croat 1903; C. B. (civ.) 1897.— Sir George ThomM 
Lambert, jr. s. of Hemy Lambert, ILP., by Catherine, dt. of William Talbot, of 
CasUe Talbot, born 1837 ; educated at Downside College, Bath, B.A. London, acted 
as prirato secretary to various members of Government in several administrations, 
including 16th Earl of Derby, Sir George Trevelyan, E^rl of Camperdown, Sir 
Massey Lopes, and Lord Brassey ; was director of the estates and finances of the 
Ray Hospital, Greenwich, 1885-1901, also a governor of Christ's Hospital 

Residence: 7, Park Place, St. James's Street, S.W. 



On Sunday, October 8th, Brothers Sldebrand March and 
Stanislaus Chatterton made their solemn profession ; and on 
the succeeding Sunday the following orders were conferred in the 
new choir by the Bishop of Clifton : Priests, FF. EWward Green, 
Cyril Rylance, Denis Coolden ; Deacons, Bros. Lucius Oraham, 
C/yprian Alston ; Sub-Deacons, Bros. Hildebrand March and 
Stanislaus Chatterton. The new priests sang their first Mass 
on the three days following. Ad mtdtoa annoa. 



On Sunday, October 1st, the " Weld " Sermon was preached 
by Mgr. Croke Robinson. The preacher had been afraid that he 
would have to abandon the sermon through ill-health. It was then 
the greater pleasure to us that, though he was by no means 
completely well, yet he was able to deliver a long and impressive 
sermon with little embarassment. 



A very cordial congratulation will go from all their many 
Downside friends to FF. Bede Cox and Maurus Suter, who have 
just celebrated their silver jubilee of the priesthood. Father 
Bede's energy left its mark on Downside in many ways. During 
his prefectship he did much to make the Junior Library the 
comfortable room it is : he started the scliool journal, The Raverty 
and effected improvements to the cricket field. He will be best 
remembered as the director of our music ; as, during his time 
as choir-master, it was the rule to do some important piece of music 
each year. The " EUjah," "Creation," " Messiah.^ " Hymn of 
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Praise," and the '' Seasons " became familiar to ns owing to him ; 
and corresponding work was done in church music. In studies he 
made English his speciality and taught it with zeal and success. 
He has worked on the mission principally at St. Mary*s, Liverpool 
and St. Joseph's, Swansea. In the former place, where he succeeded 
Abbot Snow in 1894, he has accomplished many improvements 
which we have had the pleasure of chronicling as diey occurred. 



F. Maurus Suter also had a long career at Downside, teaching 
for fifteen years before he went on the mission. He too will be 
well remembered in our musical annals, for during that period 
he was our leading tenor. His voice is dear, firm and of a true 
tenor quality, and he sang with un&iling accuracy and correct 
taste. For how many Downside boys is he connected with the 
piece of music which for them carries the most pleasurable 
associations of any — ^Zingarelli's '' Laudato " ! F. Maurus was for 
some time sub-prefect and at all times a doughty champion of 
the games. His artistic skill with pen and brush was always 
called on when decorative work was to be done. He coloured the 
heraldic shields on the refectory roof-beam corbels. He was parish 
priest for some time before he left for the mission. After serving 
at Woolton near Liverpool, he was transferred to Redditch, where 
he is now in charge of the mission. We wish both our Jubilarians 
the complement of the golden fifty. 



F. Isidore Green has xmdertaken the work attached to the 
chaplaincy of Sutton Park, near Giiildford. Fr. Julian O'Hare has 
taken up the rectorship of St. Osburg's, Coventry, where his name 
will be associated with many in whom Downside takes an honest 
pride. 

Our compliments to F. Wulstan Richards, whose little school at 
East Lulworth has not only retained the shield won last year for 
the best average attendance in South Dorset, but has just been 
awarded the challenge-shield for the best average attendance in the 
whole county, with the wonderful figure of 99^/©. 



We learn with pleasure of the appointment of Mgr. Martin 
Hewlett to the important post of Administrator of Westminster 
Cathedral. We wish him many successful years of office. 
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The following notice from the Tablet of October 7th, calk for our 
cordial felicitations : 

The Very Rev. E. W. Canon Riddell celebrated in Angost last the golden jubilee 
of his ordinatioiL On Saturday, Sept SOth, he received an address and 
presentation in Redcar, where he has lived and worked for over 30 years. He 
served at Everingham, and 15 years at Pocklington. At Ntin Mcmokton be 
celebrated mass in a shoemaker's shop, and slept in a public^unise. He was 
arrested as a Innatic escaped from Hehnsley. Thirly-one years ago he came 
to Redcar. 



We have a two-fold reason for complimenting Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, Bart., first, on his appointment as visitor of Queen's 
College, Cork ; and secondly, on his more recent promotion to 
the title of Privy Councillor for Ireland. In speaking of this 
latter appointment, the Standard of December 9th makes the 
following statement: 

Sir R. Blennerhassett is the foorth baronet, and is a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Goanty Kerry. He represented Galway and Keny in the House of 
Commons for a number of years, and he has filled high offices in educational 
circles in Ireland. 



We record with satis^tion the appointment ol Arthur J 
Herbert, C.V.O., to be the first British Minister at the newly 
established Court of Norway. He has another Gregorian, Sir Henry 
Howard, as his neighbour at the Hague. 



Did we record the appointment of Sir Francis Howard to be 
Commander-in-Chief of the Welsh and Midland command? It 
involves an anomaly which was commented upon in the " Service 
Notes " of the World of Aug. 29th as follows : 

A question has arisen as to the position of Major^eneral Sir Francis Howard, 
Oonmiander-in-Ohief of the Welsh and Midland conmiand. General Howard is a 
oomparatiTcly junior major-general ; but as chief of a district he should have the 
substantive rank of lieutenant-generaL General Howard remains, therefore, in the 
anomalous position of a general officer who holds an appointment for which he 
is not legally qualified. There has been a suggestion that he should be given 
local and temporary rank; but difficulties arose to prevent the adoption of this 
course. 



We had a pleasant visit from Major G. A. Robertson at the end 
of the summer, and exacted from him some notes of his career 
which we have pleasure in giving in brief: 1883, R.M.C. 
Sandhurst, passed out with Honours ; May, 1884, joined 2nd Roy. 
Warwick Regt. at Fort William, Calcutta ; Nov., 1885, joined 15th 
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Bengal Lancers at Rawalpindi (is still in this Regt.) ; 1890-1, went to 
Russia and passed as Interpreter ; 1897-1902, served on headquarter 
staff, as attach^, Staff-Capt. and D.A.Q.M.O., InteUigence Branch ; 
1902 to date, Private Secretary to H.H. the Lieut.-Govemor of Punjab. 

In the list of military Linguists published on December 8th 
we read the name of Capt. L. E. H. Molyneux-Seel, Border 
Regiment, as passing in Turkish. 

Lieutenant L. Vavasour was recently mentioned as having 
passed in Torpedo Practice. 

Mr. J. R. Eenyon is to be congratulated on having passed 
in the third class division of the Final History Exam, at Oxford. 

Our congratulations to Mr. J. P. Molohan on his appointment to 
the professorship of Latin at the Queen's College, Cork, are 
tempered by the sense of our own loss. Apart from his brilliant 
and imtiring tutorship, his long residence at Downside has 
made him a prominent and influential part of the establishment. 
His enthusiasm in all our interests never flagged, while his 
genial personality and unselfish disposition won the esteem and 
affection of all with whom he was brought in contact. Mrs. 
Molohan, too, will be greatly missed in Uie neighbourhood, as 
her bright disposition and capable help were at the call of 
every requirement. While then offering them our sincere 
congratulations, we must express at the same time both our 
gratitude for their long devotion to otir interesta, and our regret 
that the cordial relations which united us are interrupted — 
destroyed, we venture to say, they can never be. It will be 
gratifying to our readers to see the generous appreciation of 
Mr. Molohan*8 appointment which appeared in the Cork Examiner 
of August the 18th : — 

Mr. Thomas P. Molohan, M.A., who has been appointed Professor of Latin, is 
perhaps better known than his colleague, for those whose fortune it was to he 
Intermediate students some years ago will remember him as an Elxaminer in 
Classics. A native of the County of Galway, Mr. Molohan was educated at the 
Queen's College in the City of the Tribes — that foundation whose alumni include 

such distinguished Irishmen as Sir Anthony MacDonnell and Mr. T. P. O'Connor 

and at Trinity College, Dublin, where at his degree examination he was awarded a 
gold medal for classics. His gifts were at an early period awarded recognition, 
for he was appointed Professor of Classics at St. Edmund's College, Ware, which 
is the College of the Archdiocese of Westminster. This important post Mr. 
Molohan relinquished in order to take up one more onerous and distinguished^the 
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C9aMieal ProloMorahip of Downside College, that great educational eatabliahment 
which, oooducted by the English Benedictines, has been the centre whence so many 
distinguished pupils hare gone forth. 



We are pleased to know that Mr. C. H. Doveton who was 
serioualy ill and lately underwent an operation, has made favourable 
progress to recovery. 

The following newspaper cutting, which appeared in a Bedford 
journal towards the end of November, enables us to ofEer our 
congratulations to Mr. C. C. Wood on his escape from what might 
have been a very serious result of an accident at his engineering 
works in Bedford. The cutting testifies to his popularity, which 
we have confirmed from other quarters. 

A most serious accident has befallen Mr. CSiarles Wood, of the firm of Wood, 
Radley & Co., and well known to the Bedford residents as a member of the Bedford 
Rugby Football Club. It appears he was pouring some molten lead into a bowl, 
when the dampness of the bowl made it sj^ash up, and some of the lead went into 
his eyes. He was removed to the hospital, but was not detained long, and was 
taken home, where we learn that he is progressing favouraUy. It was at first 
thou^t that he would probably lose his eyesi^^ but we gather from the hospital 
authoritiea that there is nothing to fear. 



Fr. Peter Worswick, whose health has necessitated a temporaiy 
rest, is, we are glad to hear, making a satisfactory recovery. 



In our last number we were able to congratulate Mr. A. Walford 
in his success in obtaining a favourable award from the Hague 
Arbitration Tribunal in the dispute as to the interpretation 
of Treaties between Japan and its foreign settlers, in which 
he defended the British interests. It appears that the Japanese 
Government granted leases in perpetuity to foreign settlers with 
the concession that when the settlements were incorporated with 
the respective Japanese communities, they were to be submitted 
to a ground-rent only and to no other taxation. The Japanese 
Qovcmment now claimed that buildings erected on these sites were 
liable to ordinary taxation, and that the ground only was free from 
every claim but the rent. Without going fully into the report 
submitted to Parliament, we may say that the award was entirely 
in fovour of the foreign settlers. Mr. Walford is to be 
complimented, for he had only anticipated a partial success; 
and the foreign residents have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the favourable result which they owe to his capable skill. The 
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dispute commenced in 1899 and Mr. Walford was appointed 
counsel for the British Qovemment in 1903, so we may appreciate 
the gravity and intricacy of the points under dispute. 



The dial of the old observatory dock went under the auctioneer's 
hammer in July, and fell to the bid of one shilling ! Other matters 
besides International disputes take time to meet their final solution. 



A Qovemment EJnquiry on a Parish Boundary question. — Six or 
eight silent, solid Councillors who have left their counters to take 
part in the debate, at the table. Spread on it, and hanging down 
over its sides, a huge 6 inch Ordnance map. At the end of the 
table is a terrible little man, — a military man with many titles : 
he represents the Local Government Board, and conducts the 
EInquiry. His black bag has just been shut with a savage snap, 

and the Clerk approaches. " Would you like to begin by ** 

*' Wait till you are asked for your information " is the curt inter- 
ruption which, as it silences him, causes the solid Councillors to 
turn slowly and look at each other, without an expression 
on their faces between the lot. The Clerk comes to the charge 

again remarking, ** You see sir, the line here " and is 

again cut short by *' When are you going to stop talking?" The 
CleriL goes back to his table and sits down and seems to be talking 
still, — ^but this time to himself. The old, dry, ochre-coloured face, 
with the eye-glasses bridging the hooked nose, travels slowly over 
the surface of the great map. *' I can't see any boundaiy line here 
at all — show it me," he says in an irritated voice, addressing no 
one in particular. The Surveyor tries his luck this time, for the 
Clerk wont budge. " This is the boundary sir, it is marked with 
a line and a dot." ** Oh, here — this dosh and dat .... a'hem 
.... I mean this dat and dosh." .... The dry yellow face 
breaks into a smile, — the smile becomes a hearty laugh, — ^the bored 
official breaks down, and the old soldier drops into his chair shaking 
with merriment. The rest of the E2nquiry goes happily enough. 



At the last moment we learn that Arthur H. Ardeshir has 
secured an open scholarship in History at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
We ofEer our earnest congratulations to him and to all who are to 
be credited with his preparation. This is the third time in four 
years in which a Downside boy has achieved this distinctio^QQQQ[^ 



OBITUARY. 



SENOR Modesto Basadre died at Lima, Peru, on the morning 
of August 13th in the 86th year of his age. We have had 
repeated instances of his interest in Downside. In the 
letter communicating the news of his death, Senor Enrique C. 
Basadre, writes : " Our dear Father preserved to the last the 
fondest memory of his early days at Downside." We oflfer our 
deep sympathy to his two sons who survive him, and commend his 
pious memory to the prayers of all Gregorians, who lose their 

patriarch in him. 

We ask prayers for Thomas Tiernan, who died on November 18th, 
after a brief illness, having received all the Sacraments of the 
Church. Not many years ago we made the regretful announce- 
ment of his brother, Robert Tieman's, death. The third 
brother, Maurice, we are glad to say, still survives. All the 
brothers are affectionately remembered for their manliness (they 
were excellent at all games), their uprightness and their good 
natured dispositions. We can assure Mr. Maurice Tiernan of the 
deep sympathy of all of his Downside friends in this and other 
painful bereavements which he has sustained lately. 

From the fact that a communication sent to Walter J. Hardwick 
was returned marked " deceased," we gather that we are to lament 
the loss of one whose bright, simple nature is held in affectionate 
remembrance by those who knew him at Downside. We have 
not been able to learn any further detail, but we are sure that all 
his friends will give him their earnest prayers. 

On Monday, December 11th, Frank Lyons, of Cork, died of 
pneumonia folloMring upon an attack of influenza. He had 
recovered from the latter sufficiently, as he thought, to return 
to his occupations, but was attacked by pneumonia and succumbed 
to it within two or three days. Our remembrance of his pleasant 
amiable disposition adds to our sense of the great loss inflicted 
on his family. We offer the sympathy and prayers of all his 
Downside friends to his widow and family in their grievous triaL 
Requiesgant in Pace. 
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THREE SERMONS PREACHED ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE BLESSING OF THE CHOIR OF THE 
ABBEY CHURCH, DOWNSIDE, SEPT. 19th, 
20th and 2ist, 1905. 



Sermon I. 

Preached by the Ri^ Bev. J. C. HecOey, OS.B., Biahop of NetopoH, 
on September 19th, 1905. 



THE MONASTIC CHOIR. 

" It is good to give praise to the Lord, and to ong the Psalm to Thy Name, 
Moat High : to show forth Thy meroy in the morning and Tliy truth in the night/' 
—Pa. xci. T. 1, 2. 

^^HE dedication of this great Monastic Choir lifts the heart to 
^/ Qod on high, and carries the thought of all here present to 
the never-ending prayer and praise which the earth owes 
to His Majesty. It is for this that these walls have been built up. 
It is to symbolise this homage of the race of man that these vaults 
spread themselves over our heads. It is to carry out this duty and 
office that the sons of our Holy Father St. Benedict wiU, for many 
a year let us hope, here range themselves in their ranks before the 
Holy of Holies, and make use of this noblest part, which their 
sacrifice, their perseverance and the help of their friends have 
enabled them to complete, of the Minster which they desire to 
offer to Qod. 

It is an occasion that makes the Christian heart think of what 
the world is doing, and what it ought to do. The world — the 
great universe of intelligent man — the kingdoms, the races, the 
generations, of thinking, seeking, aspiring, and achieving humanity 
— ^the rational world — ^has no more immediate or more noble duty 
than to give its Creator the perpetual homage of its praise and its 
prayer. All its aspiration and all its achievement, compared with 
this, is only the dust and the vapour of existence, that drifts away 
and disappears. God brings the souls of men out of nothing, soul 
after soul, as the ages go on, and He designs them for a great and 
spacious eternity, in which He Himself shaU be the crown of all 
hope and the fruition of all desire. In the meantim&^in the 
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interral of probation — in the narrow stnut of time — ^He holds 
Himself a little apart, a little silent and veiled, yet close and 
loving all the time — and He lets man know that he must seek Him, 
and occupy his best faculties about Him, and await with loving 
trust the dawn of the larger life. One would &in expect that every 
heart would respond ; and that from the whole earth there would 
go up to the eternal King an endless hymn of adoration, a ceaseless 
psalm of thankfulness, a communion of loving appreciation that 
nothing could interrupt 

The reality is very different. The mystery of man's forgetful- 
neas of Qod is a part of the mystery of sin. Of that mystery much 
might be said, were this the time to say it. But the world's too 
widespread and too continuous neglect — ^the world's unheeding 
silence in the presence of ita Creator — ^has had at least this one 
good result, that it has urged the many who do not forget, and 
whose hearts keep themselves turned to Him Who made them, to 
redouble their efforts, in order to make up, by their own homage of 
every power they have, for the world's shortcomings and the world's 
neglect. There has been always, and always will be, in every 
generation a choir of faithful hearts to love and worship the 
Creator of all ; a choir, small perhaps in proportion to the world's 
masses, but still strong and representative, sanctifying each 
century as the centuries go on, expiating the indifference of the 
multitude, and awakening, even in the most silent places, echoes of 
a song which should be heard over all the universe. 

But the canticle of prayer and praise which the servants of OoA 
keep up upon the earth is much more than a mere effort of the few 
to make up for the neglect of the many. Under the conditions of 
Redemption, the servants of Ood can never be left to tlieir own 
human performance. Since the Word was made Flesh, the world 
is in possession of a treasure. The God-Man belongs by His 
human nature to the earth and to the race of man. From the 
moment that Ss sacred Heart uplifted to the Heavenly Father its 
first aspiration, there went up to Heaven from this poor earth such 
a hymn of praise as not only swelled &r above all the music of the 
world beside, even should the world pray all together in a unison 
never broken or diminished, but was even worthy to the utmost 
point of that Infinite and Almighty Qod to Whom it was offered. 
Never again could it be said that no fitting homage was paid by 
man to his Creator. Jesus Christ, among the officas^He filled and 
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the gifts innumerable that he brought, did also this — ^tor men, and 
in the name of men. 

Henceforward, there was only one great Ohoir on earth, and that 
was the Choir which was led by the Saviour of the world. The 
servants of God who praise God can only praise him in union with 
Jesus Christ ; and all their praise takes its worth and value from 
the supreme and all-sufficing homage of the heart of Christ. 
Whoever joins in this great canticle joins in the official work of the 
One Mediator. There is no human heart, however humble, but 
may unite itself in this grand earthly song of adoration, and be sure 
that its lowly accents are carried up in the whirlwind of its Saviour's 
homage. He is the head of His Body the Church. What the 
Church does she does with Sm and in Him. All who belong to 
the Church may join in the prayer and praise of the Head of the 
Church. 

But His Church, inspired by ISm, has never failed to promote 
and to organise this sacred office of praise which the faithful, even 
those who serve Him, are so liable to forget and overlook. From 
the beginning, the Church of Jesus Christ has possessed her public 
and official ritual of worship and prayer. Of that ritual, as &r as 
it immediately concerns the sacrifice of the Mass, this is not the 
time to speak. But the Divine Office, as it is called, whilst it 
surrounds, adorns and enforces even the Mass itself, spreads itself 
out in a great organisation of worship, praise, thanksgiving, and 
petition ; in readings, psalms and hymns ; in gatherings of clergy, 
of religious and of laity ; in lofty cathedrals, in monastic choirs, 
in parish churches, in the dwellings of the priests all the world 
over, from those of the populous city to the missionary of the 
heathen. The Divine Office is the answer of the earth to the 
immutable law which enjoins man's essential duty to His Sovereign 
Creator. That duty is the duty of every single soul, of every 
individual heart. The Church's great ritual Choir does not include 
all mankind. But it is at least a notable, public and disciplined 
representation, widespread, recognised, never silenced, which may 
well be said to speak in the name of humanity, and even to make 
up and satisfy, in some respects, for that duty which the Christian 
world at large performs so poorly. But it is the headship and the 
leadership of Christ that gives the liturgical Choir its official 
position, and it is from that leadership that it derives its 
worthiness, its sweet harmony, and its strong and power 
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iv. The Monastic Choir. 

Erery Cathedral and Monaaiic Choir is only a part of the great 
Choir led by Christ. For Him, in Him and by Him, they offer 
their prayer and their praise. Every single cleric with his breviary 
in his hand, who signs himself with the Cross and lifts his mind to 
the dirine intention, is a member of that august and glorious 
Choir, and it b hia work, his consolation and his proud content to 
take his part day by day, hour by hour, in the song that in this at 
least resembles the canticle of the beloved ones in Heaven, that it is 
the Lamb that ruleth and leadeth them that join therein.* 

This Monastic Choir, then, which to-day we dedicate is not a 
private meeting-house for prayer. These walls and vaults are 
to-day incorporated, first in the great Catholic Church, and 
secondly in the Church's wide sanctuary, next to the Holy of 
Holies, where her singers stand in their order to the end of time. 

The Monks began, in the early days, without official recognition. 
Their assemblies trusted to Christ for the blessing of His presence, 
which he has promised wherever two or three are gathered in His 
name. In the beginning, the Divine Oifice was not a part of their 
obligation. But in the solitudes of the Nile valley and the Syrian 
deserts — nay, from the very Apostolic days, around the Churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch — the servants of God joined 
in the Paalms of David, day and night. From their rude cells or 
huts, where, either alone or with perhaps a single companion, they 
laboured and fasted, they assembled at the set of sun, and at 
midnight or early morning, in scores and hundreds, to sing in 
common the praises of Almighty God. In humble churches of 
posts and reeds, sometimes within the dismantled temples of the 
heathen, or even on the desert sands under the sky, they sat on the 
low seats whibt the reader intoned the Psalm, responding in 
antiphon and Gloria, In some places it was only on Sundays that 
these assemblies were held, in others three or four times a week, 
and in others again the Laus Perennis went on all through the 
twenty-four hours, choir succeeding choir. By the end of the 
fourth century, whilst the deserts were still peopled by those 
who had fled from the decaying Paganism of the great cities, 
monasticism had spread to the West ; the canonical hours began 
to take shape ; the antiphonal recitation of the Psalms, from choir 
to choir, became common ; and just as the great Cathedrals, such as 
Milan, began to impose the Divine Office upon the clerics as a part 
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of their daily duty, so wherever monasticism showed stability and 
regular observance, the Monks took up the same sacred task, 
and divided their psalmody into seven distinct hours, with lessons 
and with prayers. And presently St. Benedict, with vride 
outlook and deliberation partly adopting what he found, partly 
using his own happy and inspired discretion, laid down the 
great lines of the Monastic Office of the Western Church, in 
the early years of the sixth century. 

Then began to appear in Europe the great and imposing 
realisation of the Monastic Choir. It first grew in hidden places, 
and then it spread and flourished everywhere side by side with 
the Cathedral and diocesan choral office of the Western Church. 
We venerate its cradle amid the rocks of Subiaco. There our 
holy Father St. Benedict first set up what he humbly called 
the '* Oratoriiun " of his little flock. We can guess that, at 
first, that Oratory was a rude shed of rough stones, leaning against 
the bare hillside. But wherever he set up his house, there was one 
enclosure set apart and kept sacred from every pro&ne use. It 
was the Oratory. There the brethren at stated hours were called 
to do the Optia Dei — the work of God. There they stood in their 
ranks, attentive and devout as in the sight of the choirs of Heaven. 
There they lifted up their voices in the Psalm, whilst their 
hearts- were in unison with their tongues. There they sat 
hooded and silent whilst the reader read the homily and the 
lessons. There they rose up to sing the measured hymns of 
St. ^Vmbrose or the Roman Church. There the Abbot intoned 
the Fater Mooter of the Lord, and with raised hands, invoked upon 
his family the blessing of God. For many a score of years, as the 
Monks spread over Europe, the Oratory was poor enough and 
lowly enough, as all the rest of the monastic dwelling was poor and 
lowly. But it was the very centre of the busy and widely 
stretching convent. There the lamp of prayer never went out. 
And even in the fields, the brethren who were there at the 
hour of prayer, and could not get back in time, stood still in 
the midst of their furrow and their harvest, and discharged 
under the sky their great work of prayer and praise. 

The hour of splendour came ; and as the Ages of Faith ran their 
course, the Choir of the Benedictine Minster showed, like other 
works of Faith, the sacrifices and the devotion of the faithful. The 
innumerable national abbeys of the Black Monks, the international 
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bodies of Cluny and Clairvaux and other lesser congregations, 
covered the soil of Europe with the Divine Office of the Benedictine 
Rule. And wherever you find them you also find the evidence of 
their Choir — that long, spacious, stalled and vaulted choir, which 
is the symbol of the spirit they professed. You find the remains of 
it in their venerable ruins ; you read in their chronicles how they 
have raised it and loved it ; you behold it in faded glory in the 
hands of the aliens who have taken it ; and if any ancient site or 
new spot of the earth has the happy fate to be re-occupied or freshly 
settled by a Benedictine family, there must the choir again be 
built up on its ancient foundation, or newly raised with holy 
e£Eorts — once again to be the scene of that never-ceasing worship 
which it is the proudest Benedictine tradition to keep up. 

In this country, the first Benedictine Choir was the ancient 
Church of St. Martin at Canterbury. There had been Monastic 
Choirs before St Augustine — Choirs on the coasts and islands of 
Northern Seas, and in the valleys of Western Britain ; the choirs 
of Columba, Eentigem, Dubricius and David. But a more durable 
and persistent choral liturgy b^gan when the Benedictines landed 
in Kent. When we study the attractive spectacle of England 
during the most glorious period of the Middle Ages, nothing is 
more striking than the prevalence of the Monastic liturgy over 
all the land. In more thui half the Cathedrals, in scores of great 
abbeys and priories, the daily choral prayer and praise went on day 
by day, night by night, as regularly as the rising and setting of 
the sun. The Choir was the noblest part of the Minster. Every 
generation enlarged, rebuilt or adorned it. All that devotion and 
ample means made possible was spared to furnish altar and 
sanctuary, and to heighten the solemnity of a day of festival 
In the chapels and aisles that surrounded the Choir, and even 
in the vast nave of the Church, the faithful gathered to take 
their part, edified by the daily homage to heaven, and warmed 
by the beauty and splendour of the ample and noble offices. And 
when the whirlwind came and the deluge, and it was Qod's will 
that the Choirs should be made desolate, the Monastic Office only 
died out when the Monks were driven away, or when, as at 
Glastonbury, the last Abbot was put to death, almost within 
sight of the Choir where he had, for so many years, stood in 
worship and psalmody with his brethren. 

But the praise of God can never die out of the world. As long 
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as Jesus Christ deigns to be wherever faithful hearts are gathered, 
so long will there be, not only the Divine Office of the Catholic 
Church, but that Office which, under the Church's auspices, the 
monastic order humbly dares in its own form and spirit to offer to 
Almighty God. Stone walls and vaulted ceilings are of little 
account when we have the hearts of men, and the inspiration of the 
immortal chant itself. There are, in these days, as in centuries 
gone by, servants of Gkxl who know what place in the service 
of their Master is filled by direct worship and straight and simple 
praise. Although the world seems more busy, more complicated in 
its motives, and more indifferent than ever it was before, yet 
the spirit of the desert, the spirit of the cloister, the spirit of 
the monastic choir, is living still, and at this moment that spirit, 
like the breath of spring, is bringing a fresh greenness and 
promise over many regions of the old and new world. When 
we have the men, the walls and roofs must surely follow. 

And even whilst the sons of St. Benedict, in their new and 
modem encampments, whether on the ancient and hallowed sites 
in Italy and France, on Missionary spots of country and of tovni 
here in Ekigland, or in vast tracts of America which they are 
the first to occupy — even whilst they wait and pray for means 
to build their choirs, yet the real and inmost soul of the Monastic 
Choir must live and work wherever they set up their roof-tree. 
For they always have the living words their fathers used, and 
the accents and forms in which, from the very beginning, men have 
uttered the praises of God. They have, first, those Psalms of 
David which, since Jesus joined in them with his disciples, have 
been the burthen of the adoring song of the catacombs and of 
the desert, of the cloister, and of the lonely heart. The Psalms of 
David ! — which we are not wrong in holding to be given by 
the Holy Spirit of God to formulate, to express and to intensify the 
lifting up of the hearts which He has made. Oh precious words fo 
the Psalms ! More than the words of men ; strong, fresh, unusual 
words, dimly romantic, half understood, dravring on the spirit 
to visions that are not of the earth ! Words that gently stir the 
memory, or thrill the fancy with their associations! Words 
with the ripeness, the fragrance of ancient times — times of 
simplicity, of poetry, when heavenly things were nearer to the 
earth ! Words that narrate or sing of the dealings of the Heavenly 
Father with His chosen people — ^His love, His watchfulnesSy Hie 
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stemnees sometimeB, and His mighty triumphs ; but which adapt 
themselvee, as they were meant to do, to the fulfilment of all those 
ancient types in the supreme dispensation of the Qod-Han — to 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and Calvary, to Pentecost, to the Church, and 
the new law of grace. Words which are not those of dry and 
abstract reason, but which take their colour from the living 
universe — ^from the earth, the sea, and the firmament, the hills and 
the rivers, the forest and the desert, the day and night, the seasons 
and the storms ! Words that search out the depths of the heart of 
man, that reveal as in a mirror the spaces of his intelligence, and stir 
up the purest of his affections ! Words that have a Divine aptitude 
for summoning up the image of Jesus, and illuminating the 
whole of the Kingdom of Qod on earth ! Words that genera- 
tions of saints have prayed by and have wept over — ^like St 
Augustine in the little shelter in the country where he first began 
to learn what Jesus Christ was to his soul. my Gkxl, he 
cried, what did my heart say to Thee, as I read the Psalms of 
David — songs of heavenly faith — sweet accents of Piety! Qvaa 
tibi, Deua meuBy voces dedi, eunt legerem Pacdmos David, cantiea 
fiddiay aonoB pietatie! What did my heart say to Thee in those 
Psalms and how was I made on fire unto Thee — I read and 
I burned ! Quaa Ttbi voces dedi in Pacdmis tilts, et quomodo in 
Te inflammabar ex eia — legebam et ardebam .'* 

And it has been those words — the Church's heaven-inspired 
prayer — that have been the soul and spirit of the Monastic Choir 
in all the centuries that have seen its changing fortunes. These 
words of Psalmody, with the lessons of the Prophets, the teachings 
of the Apostles, the sweet wisdom of the Holy Ghwpels, the hynms 
and the prayers, that make up the august liturgy of the Divine 
Office, depend on neither walls nor rool It is they whose 
heavenly force lifts up invisible walls, as precious as those of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and throws out ethereal vaults, ample and 
resonant even as the firmament incorruptible to which arise the 
chants of them that sing the new canticle which no man else 
may sing. 

At times, in the history of monasticism, it has been needful 
to remember this. In the story of our own Congregation, and 
in days not long passed away, it has been necessary to call to mind, 
in faith and hope, what it is that the eyes of Qod regard when 
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His servants stand in Choir before Him. For when the French 
Revolution drove them to their native land, poor, and uncertain 
where to turn, their Choir, to human seeming, was for a long time 
very humble and very undistinguished. It was sometimes the 
narrow lodging, sometimes the low room of a hastily arranged 
house of shelter. The old stalls of St. Oregory*s community are 
still at Acton Bumell, where the Choir was kept up in the confined 
tribune of the Chapel. The first Chapel at Downside still remains 
as it was, and you may see for yourselves where, for ten years 
at least, in an ordinary room, the Psalmody of Westminster and 
St. Alban's went on in the day and in the night. The Choir of the 
first Church can easily be re-constructed in imagination, where, 
with a devotion that many men look back upon with swelling 
hearts, the Matins and the Mass, the hours of the day, the Vespers 
and compline of Sundays and cherished family festivals, were 
carried out in solicitude and good tradition from 1823 to 1882. It 
did not matter; room or chapel — ^homeliness, narrowness, form- 
lessness — it made no matter, if the men were there in Qod's sight, 
and the Psalms and Lections were echoed from rank to rank, 
with the piety and simplicity that men learn of St. Benedict. 
Wherever the Office was recited, and true monastic hearts 
made their daily efforts to offer it worthily, there the Angels built 
up a Choir unseen that Jesus blessed and consecrated. 

And what is any Choir when we remember Who it is that 
must be present, and preside? Your Choir is empty and 
forlorn when Jesus, the leader, the finisher, the only Head, is 
not therein ; and when He is, what space, what marbles, what 
throne, can you offer Him that would be worthy? These are 
the feelings, as every one here present must know well, of the 
Benedictine Community which this day dedicates to prayer 
and praise, this admirable Monastic Choir which it has been 
granted to them at length to complete. They dedicate it as 
the fruit of sacrifice, of much self-denial, of zeal for the divine 
glory, on their own behalf and that of many friends. They 
dedicate it as the best token they can give of their desire to offer of 
their very best to the worship of their Heavenly Father. They 
dedicate it as the symbol of that devotion to the Divine Office 
and that zeal for ita perfect performance which, as the humble 
children of St. Beneiict, they have inherited and dearly cherish. 
They dedicate it as the field and the instrument of that IM^dne 
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occupation, whereby they hope to carry out more perfectly 
and more continuously that intercourBe of the soul with its Creator, 
that highest worship, which it is their vocation to keep up before 
the heavenly Throne. You can easily conceive how great a 
help and advantage this Choir will be to those who are privileged 
to pray therein. An atmosphere of peace, of spaciousness, and 
of beauty invites the soul to lift itself to its Grod. One can pray 
anywhere — in constraint, in sordidness, in confusion; but it is 
when noble and soaring architecture, and a wide air of holy 
recollection, reign and prevail around, that the noise of the 
world seems to die away and the petty troubles of humanity 
sink into silence within ourselves. The sons of St. Gregory's 
will love this Choir. Those who live beneath her roof will 
turn their steps towards it with joy many times a day. Those who 
are at a distance on the work of the Mission, will often think 
of it, and carry with them, to their own fulfilment of the daily 
sacred task, the memories of the consolation and the inspiration 
it brought them when they were at home. All those who belong to 
the family whose mother-house stands on this spot will look 
upon this great Monastic Choir as the very centre and glory of 
the house which they love. This Choir and Sanctuary will ever be 
the citadel and shrine of faith and piety, which will consecrate the 
whole house. St. Gregory's, in all her expansion, will only spread 
out round the altar and the choir. There is the principle of 
her life, the source of her energy, the spring of her hope. In 
her future, which we pray may be ever blessed of God — in all her 
achievement, in her work for religion and good arts, for her 
children and the country, she will find here her strength, her 
certainty, and the secret of that success which is Gk)d's success. 
Here will the generations of her vowed and dedicated sons learn 
in the quiet hours of sacred service the true meaning of the life 
they have taken up. Here will men grown grey in toil or study, 
slowly fill up their measure of that perfect charity to which all 
monastic work should lead. Here will gather the young — ^joining 
in the chant, at home on the steps of the sanctuary, drinking 
in the impressions of the liturgy, responsive to the influences 
of stately beauty and of devotional service — ^gaining, x^^rhaps, 
for themselves a vocation to a place in that choir — or preparing to 
carry into the world the spirit of true piety and of filial reverence 
for St. Benedict. 
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These things, and many others, will be among the benefits, 
human and divine, that may be looked for, from this day forward 
when we consecrate this Choir and its belongings. May Heaven 
fulfil our prayer ; and, for many a long year, when the Psalmody 
goes up from this Choir, and the praise of God is uttered by 
day and by night, "may the Lord our Gk)d be with us, as He 
was with our fathers, and not leave us nor cast us off."* 



• 3 Kings viii. 57. 
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Sermon II. 

Preached by the Right Rev. Abbot Qaaquet, President of the Englieh 
Congregatiott, O.S.B., September 20th, 1905. 



THE MAKERS OF ST. GREGORY'S. 

*' And I heard a Toioe from heaven, saying to me : Write : Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord. From henceforth now, eaith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours; for their works follow them'* (Apoc. ziv. 13). 

^^HB aolemn Birains of oar requiem almost seem to be lingering 
^^ still beneath these yaoltod roob. This cry for mercy and 
peace for the souls of our departed brethren and friends in 
which we have joined our voices and our hearts will doubtless have 
carried our thoughts and imaginations back into the past. Sixty 
years ago now, a service such as this, sung in yonder lowly old 
chapel, started in the mind of a Catholic layman, who had " come 
to seek the grace of the high festival" of All Saints, a train of 
thought which led him in spirit backwards across the Catholic 
centuries and issued in the great work, Mores Catholici. In like 
manner, on an occasion like this, when, as almost the first 
celebration we keep in this glorious monastic church, the Holy 
Sacrifice is o£Eered for our dead, we may well give freedom to our 
thoughts and let our minds dwell for a while in the past. Now, if 
ever, is the time to recall the memories of those for whom we have 
been praying to-day, and who were in a true sense the builders of 
St. Gregory's — of St. Gregory's as we see it to-day. 

Let us go back to the beginnings. Three hundred years ago — 
that is, in 1605 — ^here in England the Elizabethan form of religion 
was fully and legally established as one consequence of that 
Queen's long reign. Sixteen hundred and five, as all will 
remember, was the year of the Gunpowder Plot, an event, whatever 
its origin in design and detail, which tended to make the lot of the 
poor persecuted Catholic, if possible, even more unbearable than it 
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was before. In that year some Benedictines of English nationality, 
who had found in Spain that liberty to serve Qod as monks which 
was denied to them in England, determined, with the leave of their 
foreign superiors, to establish a house of their Order in which these 
English men and English monks might work in a more special 
way for their own country than was possible in a foreign 
monastery. There was, it must be allowed, reason in their 
yearnings. England had been — ^nay, was still, pre-eminently the 
Benedictine vineyard — the Benedictine Apostolate. Their 
ancestor, St. Augustine, sent by the Benedictine Gregory, had 
established his peculiarly Roman Order in the Primatial See of 
Canterbury, and everywhere throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, when, but seventy years before this time, the overthrow 
of religion had come, their monasteries were existing, and for 
centuries had been spreading blessings abroad. Westminster, 
St. Alban's, Glastonbury, Evesham, Bury and Tewkesbury, with 
the rest of those great and solemn abbeys as they were called, with 
Canterbury and Durham, Winchester and Coventry, "Ely a^d Bath, 
and the other great Cathedral priories, were ample witnesses of 
Benedictine activity in the past and of the identification of the 
Order with the Catholic Church in England. All these were, 
indeed, lost for ever, but with the courage their fore&thers in 
religion had ever displayed in the earlier days of the conversion 
and civilisation of Europe, there was no thought of repining, no 
time or place for useless regrets. What Cardinal Newman has said 
of the spirit of the early sons of St. Benedict, was true of them. 
'' Down in the dust lay the labours and civilisation of centuries — 
churches, colleges, cloisters, libraries — and nothing was left to 
them but to begin all over again; but this they did without 
grudging, so promptly, cheerfully and tranquilly, as if it were 
by some law of Nature that the Restoration came, and they were 
like the flowers and shrubs and fruit trees which they reared, and 
which, when ill-treatod, do not take vengeance or remember evil, 
but give forth fresh branches, leaves or blossoms, perhaps in 
greater profusion, or with richer quality for the very reason that 
the old were broken oS." 

In this spirit our monastery of St. Gregory was begun. Like all 
beginnings there has been something perhaps of obscurity and 
some elements of doubt about it, but out of all, these facts appear 
to be clear and certain. Just three centuries ago, when St. 
Gregory's was in the making, across the seas a^ ^f^a, its very 
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ftnmdations were in Qod*B loving kindnees sanctified and, I may 
eay, laved in the life-blood of our Benedictine martyrs. First and 
foremost in the band of those builders of St. Gregory's, who 
were called upon to give the supreme testimony of their faith 
and who washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, stands, 
of course, the Venerable John Roberts. It was to him, apparently, 
that the idea of establishing the ESnglish monks at Douai first came. 
Exiled for his priesthood from England, he and Father Augustine 
Bradshaw or White, obtained permission to open a small house in 
the Low Countries for the English Fathers of the Spanish 
Congregation. It is difficult, and, indeed, useless and idle, to try 
and divide the honours between these two monks. We Oregorians 
ever desire to look upon both as jointly our founders ; but 
according to one account at least, it was the future martyr ^o was 
the first Superior or Prior of St. Gregory's, and the name of 
the Venerable John Roberts is carved on yonder shield as the first 
of Gregorian builders. Of him and of Father Bradshaw we 
are proud, and, as we think, justly proud ; of the Venerable John 
Roberts, inasmuch as when he went forth from the first lowly walls 
that sheltered the English monks at Douai, to labour again in 
the vineyard of souls in England, he went, as indeed all his 
brethren in those days went, with his life in his hands. I have no 
need to tell his story. He was arrested, tried for his priesthood, 
condemned to death, and on December 10th, 1610, he died as a 
hero and a martyr on the Tyburn gallows, glorying, as he swd 
in being " a priest and a monk of the Holy Order of St. Benedict, 
as were also St. Augustine, St. Laurence, St. Paulinus and St 
Mellitus. As those monks converted our country from unbelief, 
so," said he to his judge, *'I have done what little I could to 
liberate it from heresy ; I leave it to you, Mr. Recorder, and 
the rest of you, to judge whether this is high treason." The 
Venerable John Roberts, then, is our first glory. He may be 
regarded as the main and principal cause of the existence of 
St. Gregory's, and until the catastrophe of the French Revolution 
his quartered remains, snatched from an unhallowed grave, rested 
beneath our monastic altar at Douai. 

Before John Roberts, however, in point of time, to oflFer the 
supreme witness of the faith in martyrdom, was another Gregorian, 
Father George G^ervase, who must be commemorated to-day. As a 
secular priest who had worked on the Apostolic Mission, Father 
Gervase received the Benedictine habit at Douai in^606, the first 
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year after its foundation. There was at this time an argent call 
for priests, and so, retaming to England, Father Q«orge Gervase 
suffered death for his faith on April 11th, 1608. A tliird of this 
noble band of martyrs for religion was Father Maums Scott. 
Although a professed monk of the Spanish Congregation, he was 
neverthelees both affiliated to the new house at Douai, and li^ed in 
it for a time as a conventual. He was in prison with the Venerable 
John Roberts, and was one of those who were charged with kissing 
the martyr's feet, the night before he suffered. It was on Whitsun 
Eve, May 30th, 1612, that Father Scott was also himself dragged 
on a hurdle through the streets of London to Tyburn, and there 
received his martyr's crown. 

But even these three heroic sons of St. Gregory's, destined by 
Providence to suffer death for their faith in the first decade of its 
existence, were but the first of our Gregorian martyrs. Not to 
mention the Venerable Mark Barkworth and the Venerable Thomas 
Tunstall, who, though not connected directly with Douai, were 
brethren of our other martyrs in the Spanish Congregation, and 
whose portraits, along with Roberts, Gervase and Scott, adorn the 
Charter of Abbot Caverel — ^not to mention these as Gregorians, we 
have others who in their time witnessed to the fiiith by their blood. 
Let us take them in order : first there is Father Ambrose Barlow, 
who professed at Douai in 1616 laid down his life for the fiiith on 
September 20th,* 1641 ; then, secondly, there is Father Philip 
Powel (or Morgan or Proeser), who took the habit at St. Gregory's 
in 1619, and received the martyr's crown on June 30th, 1646 ; and 
lastly, in this category, must be named the gentle, humble Brother 
Thomas Pickering, our lay-brother martyr, whose life was sworn 
away by the infamous Titus Gates. 

Even to this long roU of heroic sons of St. Gregory's we must 
claim to add two others. One is Father William Ildephonsus 
Hesketh, who was professed at Douai in 1615, who was worried to 
death by the Parliamentarian troops in Yorkshire, and expired on 
the roadside on July 26th, 1644 ; the other is the weU-known 
Father Arthur Francis BeU, the Franciscan friar, who for two 
years before going on the mission, studied his theology under our 
fathers at St. Gregory's. Father Bell was executed at Tyburn for 
being a priest, on December 11th, 1643. 

* It will be noted that, by a happy coincidence, the sermon wae preached on the 
anniversary of the mark's death. ^g.^.^^^ .^ GoOglc 
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Of these first beginnings — these first-fruits — these makers of St 
Gregory's, we who live in happier times are as jiisdy proud as were 
oar fore&thers in religion, who at the time of their martyrdom 
were engaged in laying the first foundations of St. Gregory's, and 
who looked on the blood of their martyred brethren as their best 
surety of suocess, as the best pledge that the seed they planted 
would grow to maturity, and bring forth much fruit in the service 
of God. For us, too, it is surely no empty grace to count so many 
martyrs among our own brethren in the early days of our beloved 
monastery — a grace which we should indeed be degenerate sons not 
to recognise and not to be thankful for. I know, indeed, of no 
religious house in Europe, at least in these later centuries, to which 
the loving kindness ot God has accorded such a privilege as 
He has in this given unto us. 

But the thought of our mart]rrB has carried me too quickly 
forward, and for a moment I return to the beginnings of our House 
at Douai. Whilst Father Augustine Bradshaw was labouring for 
the establishment of his community, the providence of Qod was 
preparing a benefoctor in the person of Dom Philip Caverel, Abbot 
of the Benedictine house of St. Vedast at Arras. His memory must 
of course be recalled to-day in our celebration, as the first and 
chiefest of the great benefoctors of St. Gregory's. Caverel, darum 
et veneraibile namen, had been entrusted with considerable sums of 
money for ecclesiastical purposes, and had already extended his 
benefoctions to others besides his own Order, when his attention 
was called to the existence of the struggling little community 
of English Benedictines. The Abbot immediately turned his 
attention to his brethren at Douai, and determined to provide them 
at least with a suitable monastery. The Archduke Albert 
co-operated with him, and on October 15th, 1611, the community 
of St. Gregory's moved into the new building their generous 
benefactor had provided for them. Besides handing over to them 
the house. Abbot Caverel assigned to the English monks a yearly 
revenue, and during the rest of his life he seemed never to weary of 
doing kindnesses to his English brethren at St. Gregory's, and of 
assisting the monastery of his predilection. The intimate connection 
between the monks of St. Vedast's and those of St. Gregory's, first 
formed by Caverel's munificence, lasted unbroken to the days of the 
French Revolution, and the name of Caverel is still, let us hope, 
remembered by us in all our prayers. Without his aid, under €k)d, 
our house might never have been. By a strange^a 
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irony of &te, we alone are the heirs of all his works. What he did 
for England, alone of all his undertakings, has lasted to our days. 
His own immense Abbey of St. Vedast, which he rebuilt, with all 
its vast possessions and all its great resources, with its large 
community and with its commanding influence, has passed away, 
leaving no trace behind it of its corporate existence. The Abbot's 
very tomb, removed from the destroyed abbey church of St. Vedast, 
may to-day be seen decaying and neglected in the Arras 
Cathedral. St. Gregory's alone remains ; and so, to-day, as a 
record of our eternal indebtedness to Caverel, we have carved his 
arms nearest to our altar in this majestic choir, and in memory of 
his abbey we have dedicated a chapel to St. Vedast. These are but 
the symbols that his memory is ever green within our hearts, and 
that his name is ever remembered in our prayers. 

One other name of those early times must be remembered on a 
day such as this, not that it is specially connected with our 
monastery, except in so far as it is connected with every monastery 
of our beloved English Benedictine Congregation. I need hardly 
say that I refer to the name of Buckley. Of all the members of the 
more than three hundred Benedictine houses overthrown in 
England between the years 1536 and 1540, one sole survivor 
was apparently left alive in the year 1607. Sigebert Buckley had 
been one of those professed by Abbot Feckenham at Westminster, 
during the temporary revival of the monastery in the reign of 
Queen Mary. In 1607 he was the last survivor of that old English 
Benedictine Congregation, which went back into the past to the 
very days of St. Augustine. His life, since the overthrow of 
religion by Queen Elizabeth, had been spent mostly in prison ; and 
now old, infirm, and almost blind, on November 21st, 1607 — our 
dies memorabilia — he gave the habit to two priests, and handed on 
the rights and privileges of the ancient English Benedictines to us 
— an act which was afterwards solemnly ratified by the Holy See. 
To-day, I am very sure, we have all recaUed this cherished 
memory, for it is the glory and the boast of us English Benedictines 
that there never has been with us any breach of continuity with 
Catholic England, but through the link of Dom Sigebert Buckley 
we go back in an unbroken Benedictine line to the first Apostle of 
our race. 

And now, in our annals, there appears the name of a Gregorian 
who without doubt must be commemorated to-day — Fath^i^ 
All 
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Leander a Sto. Martino. This great and saintly man was thrice 
Prior of onr House at Donai, and also President-General of our 
Congregation. Father Serenus Cressy says of him that he was 
''for his piety and uniyersal learning famous throughout 
Christendom." Father Leander alas ! lived in difficult times, not 
alone for our Benedictine Congregation, but for the Catholics in 
England. He was a man of consummate prudence and 
inexhaustible patience, and to him, more than to any other single 
individual, was due the issue of the difficult negotiations by which 
the Benedictine Englishmen of Spain and Italy were happily united 
into the reorganised Elnglish Congregation. The personal friend 
of Archbishop Laud and of the statesman Windebank, whose 
esteem and friendship he never lost, Father Leander was entrusted 
with a commission from the Holy See to utilise these connections in 
an endeavour to mitigate the hard lot of the Catholics of Eaigland, 
to smooth their domestic differences, and to bring them peace. He 
was a man of great parts, and a religious of special distinction — 
one of whom any Church might well be proud. His days were 
spent in seeking peace and pursuing it. He was a lover of his 
brethren of the priesthood and of his country, and St. Oregoiy's 
may weU salute him on this day of many memories, as one of the 
most saintly, one of the greatest and most gifted of its sons. 

Two other names in the early dajrs of our monastery come to the 
mind to-day and seem to demand a passing notice. The first is 
that of FaUier Augustine Baker, the second is that of Father Hugh 
Serenus Cressy. Father Baker, indeed, was a member of the 
Dieulouard — St. Lawrence's — community, but he spent a 
considerable time — ^in fact most of his conventual life — at St. 
Gregory's ; and his influence, as an ascetic and as a true master of 
the spiritual life, was, long after he had passed away, felt and 
acknowledged by our Gregorian brethren. He was long revered by 
our Catholic forefathers as one of the chief mystical theologians 
produced during the evil days of the religious persecution. He 
was likewise a true historian, as well as a writer of spiritual 
treatises, and whilst fabouring as a collector of documents he was 
greatly assisted by the personal friendship of the antiquarians, Sir 
Robert Cotton, Selden, Spelman and WiUiam Camden. We have 
the result of his researches into Benedictine history in the 
Apostolatus, which, although ascribed to the name of Father Clement 
Reyner, was mainly Father Baker's work. But his chief claim to 
fame wiU always be that of a spiritual writer of great excellence, 
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best understood by those who desire most to make progress in the 
simple paths of perfection. Among his spiritual children at 
St. Gregory's, was the future martyr, of whom I have spoken — 
Father Philip Powell. It is impossible not to record the deep debt 
of gratitude which our House owes to this really saintly religious. 
Not only by his teaching but by his holy conversation he drew 
many souls to Grod and his work at Douai bore much fruit. " He 
brought many religious," says one writer, '* from a tepid life to a 
fervent practice of prayer, and drew many secular youths from 
their sinful exercises to a life of devotion and some also to a state 
of religious profession." 

Of Father Serenus Cressy, I here need only say that he came to 
us as a convert to the faith after holding the dignities of Canon of 
Windsor and Dean of Leighlin in the Established Church. He 
was a model religious, faithful and fervent in all his duties. 
Coming to us as a scholar with a reputation gained in the schools 
of his University, he became a distinguished author and historian. 
He was responsible for systematising and arranging Father Baker's 
spiritual tractates, in the well-known volume Saiicta Sophia ; and 
His own Church History is a monument of diligence. He died at 
SoTiierset House, in 1674. 

I could name many another worthy son of old St. Gregory's in 
the first century of its existence ; but I must pass rapidly onward. 
So far I have said nothing of the school for boys, which almost 
from the commencement has existed as an integral part of St. 
Gregory's service to the Church in England. Among the penal 
laws in force in England in those days, was one directed against 
Catholic education. If a Catholic kept a school he was punished 
by imprisonment for life ; and to send a child abroad for education, 
rendered the parent liable to outlawry and to the confiscation of aU 
his property to the State. The object of the law was to force 
compliance to the State religion, to make obedience to the civil 
power take the place of conscience, and to eradicate Catholic 
principles from the minds of the young by securing their 
education in the religion established by law. Like the Israelites 
of old in Egypt, who, when prevented from worshipping 
the God of their fathers, went forth out of the house 
of bondage, many Catholic families emigrated to foreign 
lands to secure liberty to worship according to their conscience 
and to secure for their children the religion of their formic 
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fathers. Other parents, risking for conscience sake the penalties 
of the law, sent their children abroad, to obtain that religious 
training which was denied them at home. It was, then, 
through the demand caused by the action of these heroic, true 
Catholics, that it became necessary to establish English colleges 
abroad for the reception of English youth ; and amongst others, 
such as the great secular college at Douai and the celebrated Jesuit 
house of St. Omer's, from the first such a school existed at 
St. Oregory*s. In this relation the name of Father Augustine 
Moore should be recalled in this celebration. To later generations 
of Oregorians, Father Augustine is perhaps best known by the bci 
that it was he who employed the musician Faboulier to write what 
became, during many generations, our traditional Church music 
But there was really much more than this in his wise rule of the 
destinies of St. Gregory's, as prior during the twenty years from 
1755 to 1775, that should be remembered by us with gratitude. It 
was to him and to his energy that was due the erection, in 1769, of 
the college block of buildings at Douai, which exists even to the 
present day, and which served our brethren of St. Edmund^s as 
their monastery, and in great part as their college, until the recent 
anti-religious movement in France deprived them of this shelter. 
Once more let me here record our Gregorian indebtedness to the 
Abbey of St. Vedast. The community of that abbey subscribed a 
sum of nearly £5,000 to the building of this new college. 

Troubles of many kinds marked the last years of St. Gregory's at 
Douai. Into these I need not enter, for we are nearing the great 
catastrophe. Already the thunder-cloud of Revolution, which had 
long threatened France, was gathering and at last broke, sweeping 
the monks away from the English home they had made for 
themselves, during two centuries of life in a foreign land. It was 
on Wednesday, October 16th, 1793, that the community, or rather 
the remnant of it left, was carried off by the soldiers of the 
revolutionary government from Douai to Doullens. Father Jerome 
Sharrock was then their prior, and there were with him then but 
five other priests in all. Some had been sent over to England with 
the boys, on the first signs of the coming storm; others had 
escaped during the weeks of suspense ; two lay brothers, whose age 
and infirmities did not allow them to travel, were allowed to remain 
behind. One of them died shortly after, broken-hearted at the 
desolation which had overtaken his old ho^fi^^ ^yQQQQ[e 
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Together with the monks of St. Gregory's, forty-one members of 
the secular college at Douai found themselves companions of their 
imprisonment. For thirteen months these secular priests and 
Benedictines shared all the hardships of a rigorous confinement in 
the prison at Doullens, leading together in fraternal charity and 
peace a life of continuous and regulated prayer and study. " Greater 
cordiality and union could not exist between brothers," writes one 
of these sectdar priests in after years, '* than existed between the 
English Benedictines and us. And at this day I and others cherish 
the recollection of the Black Hole, the garret and other circum- 
stances of our confinement, with a soothing satisfaction for the 
acquisition of six such friends as Mr. Sharrock, Mr. Lorymer, 
Mr. Lord, Mr. Baker, Mr. Eldridge and Mr. Barber. Animaa 
candidiores nuaquam tvlit tellua,** They had all one great 
consolation in their confinement. Our Benedictine brethren had 
just time, before the arrival of the gendarmes, to secret a chalice,^ 
an altar stone and other necessaries for celebrating Mass ; and thus 
they and their secular brethren were enabled in their confinement 
secretly to offer up the adorable Sacrifice. The account of these 
Sunday celebrations reads like a story of the catacombs in the days 
of the early persecutions ; and the chalice they used at this time is 
still preserved here at St. Gregory's, as one of our most precious 
possessions. 

Our imprisoned English fiithers were released on November 24th, 
1794. After a brief stay in their ruined house at Douai, our 
brethren landed in England on March 2nd in the following year. 
And here I must record, with the heartfelt gratitude of all 
Gregorians, the name of Smythe. Poor and homeless, the remnant 
of the scattered community of St. Gregory's reached their native 
land to experience a warm and genidne welcome from one of their 
old Douai students. Before the monks had been inprisoned at 
Doullens, Prior Jerome Sharrock had had received a warm letter 
from Sir Edward Smythe, written on the first rumours of 
difficulties, inviting them to come and stay at his &mily seat of 
Acton BumeU. Thither the monks made their way upon their 
arrival in England ; and in a very brief time they gathered 
together those who had preceded them, and had settled down 
to their old life in their new surroundings. Their generous 

* This chalice was used by the Abbot of Downside in the celebration of Mass on 
the day upon which the sermon was preached. r^ OOCtIp 
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benefactor appeared unable to do sufficient for his old masters and 
friends. He gave up part of his mansion, and new buildings were 
■oon added for their school, whidi was at once taken up under the 
title of " Acton Bumell College." " Under this good confessor for 
the faith, D. Jerome Sharrock," says a modem writer, "'monastic 
observ'ance began once more to flourish on Elnglish soil, and until 
he died, in 1808, he spent himself in forming his community in 
piety and learning. Humble and full of merit, he constantly 
refused the dignity of the episcopal office, which was offered to him, 
for he loved more to work for the good of the monastery, which was 
the very apple of his eye." 

And now comes Downside. Obviously the settlement at Acton 
Bumell was but temporary. All felt that it would be impossible 
to trespass upon the generosity of the Smythe family for longer 
than was necessary, and Father Richard Kendal, who had suc- 
ceeded to the priorship on the death of Father Sharrock, had been 
for a long time on the look-out for a suitable spot in which to 
settle. This was at length found : and on March 25th, 1814, f his 
place was purchased by Prior Kendal. Providence, however, did 
not destine the prior to see his community settle at Downside, for 
on his return from purchasing the estate he was taken iU, and died 
at Wootton Wawen in Warwickshire. The name of Prior Richard 
Kendal should ever be held in benediction by all Gregorians. 
The six years of his priorship had been one long struggle to gather 
together the ways and means with which to establish his community 
in some permanent home. He had no other thought but that of 
serving his brethren. Whatever his right hand found to do, he did 
it with all his might. In this he has set us all an example of 
single-minded devotion to duty and a determination to be &ithful 
to our service, even to the end. 

It is obvious that St. Gregory's had to begin once more to 
reconstruct everything. The catastrophe that had befollen it in 
France left the community in great financial difficulties, especially 
as, not so many years before, much of its small capital had been 
expended on the new buildings at Douai now entirely lost to it. If 
it was able to meet the strain successfully, this was owing to the 
care which had been expended upon the finances of the house 
by three successive Gregorians, who lived in London and acted as 
agents and procurators for their monastery. Their names are, I 
am sure, well known to all of us, but even for all^that we owe 
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to them, their names should find a mention in this celebration. 
The first in order was Dom Placid Howard, of the Corby branch of 
the family of that name. He so successfully watched over the 
small funded moneys of his House, during the period from 1738 to 
1761, that it doubled itself in his ^ hands. He was succeeded by 
Father Bede Bennet, who had been trained by him, and who for 
nigh on forty years spared no pains to carry on this work for his 
monastery. Father Bonnet's memory is kept alive amongst us by 
the yearly Masses we o&r for his soul, in recognition of aU we, as 
a community, owe to him. He died in 1800, and was succeeded in 
his office by Father Michael Lorjrmer, who had been his assistant 
for over ten years, and who continued, till in turn he became old 
and infirm, in the zealous service for his brethren of St. Gregory's. 
He was succeeded by one whom many of us have known well — 
Father Dunstan Scott — ^the last of our London procurators. For 
all these we should have a grateful memory and a prayer to-day. 

Prior Kendal's death, on the eve of the departure of the 
community of St. Gregory's from Acton Bumell to Downside, was 
indeed a great blow and it obviously added to the difficulties of the 
situation. Father Augustine Lawson was chosen his successor, and 
only a month later, on April 28th, 1814, the monks and boys left 
for their new home. Their leader was an old Manrist monk and a 
former disciple of the great Montfaucon, Dom Leveaux, who had 
made his home with the monks of St. Gregory's. Spending one 
night on the way, the little band arrived at Downside on April 
29th, to find that their furniture and effects which were coming by 
canal to Paulton had not yet arrived. What made it worse was 
that the large bare house, which had been for some time untenanted, 
was neither aired nor warmed, nor prepared in any way for their 
coming. It speaks highly, indeed, for the discipline and monastic 
observance of those times, to hear that the Superior never dreamed 
of allowing the inconveniences and difficulties of those first days to 
be an excuse for any mitigation of the rule. The ordinary routine 
of St. Gregory's as a conventual establishment began at once ; and 
from the first hour Choir was observed and studies at once 
commenced, although even the books had not as yet arrived at 
Downside. 

For a moment let us go back in thought to 1814, and try to 
picture to ourselves the condition of Catholics when Prior Lawson 
and his community took up their abode here. This western 
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ecclesiastical district dated from the time of James EL, and the 
Benedictine Bishop Ellis of this House was the first Vicar 
Apostolic. It comprised eight counties, together with North and 
South Wales. It had few Catholics in the entire district ; and, at 
the time of which I speak, religion was said to be declining and 
the number of Catholics yearly diminishing. Indeed, it is 
described in a report at the beginning of the I9th century, as 
having but very few Catholics and few priests. In 1815, the year 
after St Gregory was settled here, an account sent to Rome states 
that in the whole district there were but 5,500 Catholics, and only 
43 priests in all, including those belonging to this community. 
The position, too, of Catholics generally, was thought to be 
anything but secure at this time, and there were many who held 
that repressive measures against Papists were certain to be 
re-enacted by Parliament, by which the Catholic body would be 
again groimd down by all the rigour of enforced penal enactments. 

The outlook, to say the least, was not satisfactory or hopeful 
for the chances of a successful beginning for our House. Under 
these circumstances, and with the chance of getting back our 
property at Douai, there were divided counsels at St. Gregory's 
in the first years of its establishment at Downside. Some 
of the community — and the old men especially who had 
known and loved their home abroad, were for giving up their 
newly acquired property at once and returning to France; the 
greater part of the then existing community were, however, for 
remaining in their own country. The weight and authority of 
General Chapter and of the President and his advisers was on the 
side of those who desired to sell Downside for what it would fetch, 
and cross the sea again to their old house at Douai. In fact an 
order was actually given to that effect. By the providence of God, 
however, the bulk of the conventuals stood firm in resolutely 
refusing to give up their new establishment at Downside. Their 
attitude gave the time necessary for reflection, and by the close 
of 1816 the President was induced to rescind his former order 
for their immediate return to Douai, and the future of Downside 
was secured. 

In 1818, Father Lawson was succeeded as Prior by Father Luke 
Bernard Barber, a young man, but one who was destined to save 
St. Gregory's and to establish it on a firm basis. Of him, therefore, 
we, who have enjoyed the fruits of his early labours, should be ever 
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mindful, and ahotdd not forget him in oar prayers. It had long 
been evident that if the community hoped to pro6per at Downside, 
the building of a college and of a chapel must be undertaken 
without delay. Prior Barber, with all the vigour of youth, entered 
into the project, and the first stone of the building was laid on 
July 11th, 1820, and it was opened three years later. For those 
days. Father Barber*s was a wonderful achievement, and to the 
boys and community it was indeed the beginning of brighter and 
happier days. 

Two or three names among the monks in the community in the 
time of Prior Barber claim our remembrance and our gratitude for 
what they did for St. Gregory's and to enhance its reputation. Let 
me first name John Bede Polding. He had, indeed, finished his 
studies and had joined the commimity when they were yet at Acton 
Bumell, and in the first decade of their life at Downside he may be 
said to have been the chief mainstay of their existence. As prefect 
in the new college, and afterwards as novice master, he impressed 
his strong character upon those he had under his charge. " It 
would take long," writes one of his first novices fifty years later — 
" it would take long to tell of the vigorous vitality of that noviciate 
and of the work it accomplished in your disciples. A stronger will 
brought ours into action until we learnt to respond to each call of 
duty with promptitude and to abide in peace when duty gave no 
sign. Happy, thrice happy were those simple times, when all 
around was edification — when the probations and prunings that we 
underwent left no wound or sore, so confident were we of their aim 
and intention." But even amidst his cares at DoMmside, Father 
Bede Polding had visions of a call to wider fields of missionary and 
apostolic work. The summons came before he could be well 
spared from Downside. In 1833 he was nominated to the see of 
Madras; but on representations from the community he was 
excused for the moment. It was but for the moment, however ; for 
almost immediately he was made the first bishop of Australia. His 
labours there justly entitle him to be accounted one of the greatest 
and most apostolic missionaries of modem times, and he enjoys the 
proud distinction of being the father of the great Australian 
Church and the founder of its hierarchy, of which he became the 
first head, as Archbishop of Sydney. 

Another of the younger monks to come from Acton Bumell to 
Downside had already, in 1831, been consecrated a bishop. This 
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was William Placid Morris, who was made Visitor-Apostolic of the 
Mauritius, in those days a vast district now governed by more than 
fifty prelates. In fact, he used to say that at one time he was 
bishop of half the world. He retired in 1840, and as Bishop of 
Troy, for many years he acted as practical auxiliary to Cardinal 
Wiseman. He lies buried in yonder chapel ; and to him, in part at 
least. Downside is indebted for its present monastic buildings, so 
that for this alone he must be remembered in our present celebration 
as one of our chief benefoctors. 

Connected with the names of Folding and Morris comes to the 
mind the memory of Archbishop Ullathome, the Nestor of our 
restored E^iish hierarchy. Coming to Downside late in life, he 
was one of the fire youths who became Father Bede Folding's first 
novices in 1824. Eight years later Father William Bernard 
Ullathome was sent by Bishop Morris to New South Wales as his 
Vicar-General, for at that time the y^ai continent of Australia, 
tc^ther with the Colonies at the Cape, were ecclesiastically subject 
to the Bishop of the Mauritius. What Father Ullathome did in 
Australia is well known to all Gregorians, if not to the wider 
world, for to him more than to any other man is due the 
amelioration of the awful conditions under which our convicts 
lived, and subsequently, the abolition of transportation to Botany 
Bay altogether. In Father UUathome's opinion, the appointment 
of a bishop was necessary for Australia ; and by his recommenda- 
tion his old novice master, to whose missionary zeal he could 
testify, was, as I have just said, appointed. Of Bishop Ullathome's 
work in England I need say nothing. Most of us have known him 
as one of the great £k>clesiastics of the Church in modem EIngland. 
His was a real personality ; and there is no Gregorian, I am sure, 
who is not proud to think that he was one of ourselves, and who will 
not with prayers for his eternal rest, commemorate his memory on 
this day, at which he would have so much rejoiced, especially did 
he know that the outward glory of this temple was but a sign of the 
inward spirit of all those that worship here. 

Once again at this time the call came to St. Gregory's to give 
one more of her best sons for the work of the episcopate. And 
indeed, it is at least remarkable, that at a time when there was 
great need at home for workers and capable leaders in this 
community. Alma Mater never appears to have grudged, or to have 
repined at the claims that were made upon her. Biejiop Thomas 
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Joseph Brown had been the first to take his vows at Downside. 
He was a brilliant student, and became an indefatigible teacher and 
a true tower of strength both in the monastery and in the school. 
He was deeply versed in theology, and was accounted in his day a 
controversalist of great power. After filling nearly every office 
in the monastery, including the priorship, he was appointed 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Western District in 1840. Ten years later, 
in the restored hierarchy, he became first bishop of Newport and 
Menevia, which see he governed till his death in 1880. 

Again in 1848, Father Charles Henry Davis, who had done and 
was then still doing, good work at Downside, was selected to be 
first bishop of Maitland in Australia. He was a loss to Downside, 
but he did not live long in his new sphere of action, dying 
prematurely in 1854. Lastly, in this connection, let me recall to 
your memory the name of Roger Bede Vaughan. He entered the 
school here in the year 1850, and succeeded Father Sweeney 
as Cathedral Prior of Belmont. In 1873 he was consecrated 
coadjutor to Archbishop Folding, and followed him as Archbishop 
of Sydney in 1877. His death, as you will all remember, was 
sudden. He was found dead in his bed the day after he arrived in 
England on a visit, August 18th, 1883. His was, as so many of us 
remember, a most captivating personality, and the good he wrought 
in Australia will never be fully known. His lectures were attended 
by vast crowds, such as have never been gathered together in 
Sydney by any other speaker ; and a non-Catholic politician has 
declared that there never was any one in the Australian continent who 
possessed as great an influence and power over the masses as did 
Archbishop Vaughan. Many of us have known him and loved him : 
let us not forget him in our prayers. 

In the persons, then, of Archbishops Ullathome, Folding and 
Vaughan, and in that of Bishop Davis, the first Bishop of Maitland, 
St. Gregory's may justly claim to have had the making and the 
founding of a great Church of Australia in general and of the 
Archiepiscopal see of Sydney in particular. Besides those six 
archbishops and bishops whom I have named, as having been 
called almost in one generation to the episcopal office from the 
ranks of the Gregorian community, three others may be recorded as 
having been chosen, but who succeeded in escaping the dignity and 
responsibilities. These are Father James Jerome Sharrock, Father 
Luke Bernard Barber and Father Peter Wilson, all of these being 
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at the time of their selection priors of St. Gregory's. 

And now I must finish. Numbers of other names — ^names of 
those who in later times have helped to build up St. Gregory's, 
wiU of course suggest themselves to you, as they do to me on a 
celebration such as this. But thoughts of men like Abbots 
Sweeney, Smith and Raynal, not to name others like Fathers 
Oswald Davis and Placid de Paiva, are not so much memories 
to most of us as present and abiding realities. We have come 
down, indeed, to the times in which we ourselves have lived ; and 
which of us can forget those who have had an influence over our 
own lives and have helped to make us what we are ? 

What shall I say in conclusion ? For three hundred years St. 
Gregory's has existed in sunshine and in storm, in sorrow and 
in prosperity. Its history speaks to us all in the first place, and so 
clearly, of God's watchful Providence over our beloved House, ^t 
eonfidunt in Domino sieut mona 8ion. As hills were round about 
Jerusalem to protect it, so the history of St. Gregory's surely shows 
us that God has been the almost visible protector of His servants ; 
and if He has brought us to see the days of this solemn dedication 
of a Church less imworthy of the Majesty that is to dwell therein, 
may we not think that we have here a pledge and an evidence that 
we have not laboured in vain to build the house, for the Mighty 
God has laboured with us. And the past, as we hope and pray, is 
to be but the pledge of the time to come. The work our fore- 
fathers were called upon to do for God and His Church has most 
certainly to be continued by us. It is a common work in which 
we are all united, in which the least amongst us has his share and 
part. It is a work of which the centre and strength is here, and 
this monastic church is the symbol of that strength of spirit 
by which alone all is to be accomplished when the call comes. To 
all sooner or later GKxl's summons is given, and we should be but 
degenerate sons of an illustrious line of forefathers in religion, if 
when our turn comes we are not found ready to bear our part, and 
hand on the spirit — the unselfish, single-minded spirit of St. 
Gregory's — ^to those that will come after us. The need of workmen 
is not less at the dawn of the new century than it has been in the 
past, and it behoves us to be ready. It is to the example of the 
makers of St. Gregory's in the past that we must look for courage. 
If it be God's work it will succeed. To God then let us look. 
To Him and Ss name alone be all glory and praise for ever 
and ever. Amen. rn^f^n]o 
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Sermon III. 

Preached hy the Bight Rev. 0. A. Burton, BiAop of Clifton, 
SefUmber 21*, 1905. 



LIGHT AFTER DARK. 

''And the sacrifice of Jads and of Jerusalem shall please the Lord as in the 
days of old and as in the ancient years.** — Malachy iii. 4. 

^^His is indeed a day of gladness and rejoicing, a day of 
^^ pleasurable retrospection and triumph, a day upon which it 
is just and meet to ponder gratefully over past achievement, 
and to mingle with the hymns of thankfulness, which we all of 
us pour out unto Ood, our meed of praise for those whom He 
has deigned to associate with Himself as the instruments of His 
work. This day sets the seal and crown upon the work of 
well nigh a century, silently accomplished by the sons of St. 
Benedict in this our Western land; and they need no word of 
defence, no particle of allowance from any one, if, as they look back 
upon those years, and compare their humble beginnings here 
with the magnitude and splendour which their enterprise has 
under God attained, their hearts are stirred with a feeling 
somewhat akin to pride. Catholic England is proud of their 
success, proud of the glorious temple they have reared ; for Catholic 
England is not slow to recognise how much she has owed to 
them in the past, and how weighty is her present debt to them. 
She has not forgotten what a stay and a comfort they were to 
her children when the hand of persecution lay fearfully heavy upon 
her, what a noble band of martyrs they gave her, what a crowd of 
learned and holy men, whose very names still diffuse an odour of 
sweetness throughout her borders. Nor is she insensible to the 
strong claims upon her gratitude which the sight of the sterling 
work done by their descendants nowadays awakens. She heartily 
approves of their prayer, if ever they make it their own, '* Remember 
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me, my Gk>d, for good, according to all that I have done for this 
people."* The Abbeys of Ampleforth and Douay, too, rejoice 
in the prosperity and glory of their sister Abbey, a glory which 
reflects a lustre upon themselves. And last but not least, this 
diocese of Clifton, in whose precincts Downside Abbey stands, 
and of which it is the chief ornament, which was once the 
central portion of a larger district whose first bishop was a 
Benedictine Monk, a district ruled over by Bishops E^is, and 
York, and Walmesley, and Sharrock, and UUathome, names which 
are as sweet masic in our ears, Clifton, too, rejoices in this 
last splendid achievement of that Order, with which so many 
ties of service readily rendered and affection freely yielded, have 
bound her, and tenders to it the tribute of her sincereet con- 
gratulation. 

The solemn opening of this Abbey Church not only marks 
another forward step taken by Catholicity in England, bearing sure 
witness to its progress ; it not only tells of years of patient 
expectation and of hope at last fulfilled, of sowing in tears and 
reaping in joy ; but it beckons our minds onwards, inviting us 
to dwell on some one or other of those considerations, which 
the offering to God of such a Church as this is naturally calculated 
to awaken. The Angel of GKxl has hallowed this fair shrine, 
and has driven hr from it all snares of the enemy. A way has 
been prepared for the entrance of Him upon whom the Angels 
yearn to gaze, a path for the Prince of Peace, the King of mild and 
gracious mien, the comeliest among the children of men, whose 
countenance the whole earth desireth. The Angel of the New 
Testament, our Great High Priest, called according to the order of 
Melchisedec, has here taken His seat upon His throne, encompassed 
around by all His gleaming court, veiled indeed though His 
splendours be, for as yet our weak vision could not bear the 
full blaze of His radiant beauty. Here He reposes in silent, but 
not inert, majesty, for His presence casts an irresistible spell upon 
all who draw nigh unto Him, and His Heart sends out heat as from 
a furnace of fire. And into that furnace He will draw the hearts of 
them that here come to minister to Him, and to offer Him in daily 
sacrifice, purifying them of all dross of earthly imperfection, 
and their sacrifices, offered here, shall be acceptable in His sight. 
And as He looks into the hearts that He has cleansed and refined 
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in the crucible of His love, burning brightly in EQs honour, He will 
perceive an odour of sweetness, and His own Heart will perchance 
go back to other days, and He will lovingly dwell again upon 
the years, which are to Him as the present, when, at a hundred 
altars, in every English shire, the sons of St. Bennet stood 
before Him, renewing day after day the solemn rite which their 
fathers once learned of Augustine. '' Behold, I send my Angel, and 
he shall prepare the way before my face. And there shall come 
straightway to his temple the Lord whom you seek, and the Angel of 
the Testament whom you desire. Behold he cometh, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, and who shall be able to think of the day of His coming, 
and who shall stand to see him ? For he is like a refining fire, and 
like the fuller's herb. And he shall sit refining and cleansing the 
silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and shall refine them as 
gold and as silver, and they shall offer sacrifices to the Lord 
in justice. And the sacrifice of Juda and of Jerusalem shall please 
the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in the ancient years.''* 

God is wonderful in all His works, in all His ways; but in 
naught is He more wonderful, in naught does He so utterly 
baffle and overturn all our short-sighted calculations, as in 
the manner in which He steadily, unswervingly, nay almost 
unrelentingly, guides all events to the attainment of the one 
end for which He created this universe, His own greatest glory 
and the greatest happinesss of EQs elect. His onward march 
throughout the ages resembles the career of a bold, warring 
chieftain, who though assured of final and complete victory, is 
at many a turn checked and defeated. At times His mighty 
armies overrun the earth, sweeping all triumphantly before them ; 
ever and anon they beat a retreat, or are even covered with disaster 
and humiliation. Whole legions fall away from Him, and He 
is left almost single-handed to maintain the fight. But the fight 
proceeds, and the few that have stood faithful and still rally to His 
standard, confess with awe that, whatever advantage still remains 
to them, or whatever success may afterwards attend their arms, 
no whit of it is the fruit of their own victory. "0 God, we 
have heard with our ears, our fathers have declared to us the work 
thou hast wrought in their days, and in the days of old. Thy 
hand destroyed the (Jentiles ; and thou didst plant them ; Thou 
didst afflict the people and cast them out. For they got not 
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po ooooa ion of the land by their own sword ; neither did their 
own arm nave them; bat thy ri^t hand, and thy arm, and the 
light of thy countenance, because thou wast pleased with them.**^ 
Whole nations may join the ranks of His Church ; whole nations 
may revolt and be lost to her. Let them go ! He needs them not 
The pomp and pride of earthly grandeur, nobility of birth and 
station, the resources of wealth and art, the flower of learning 
and culture, these may all be pressed into her service, and anon 
they may be withdrawn or forsake her. Let them go ! He needs 
them not. Eknperors and kings may flatter and protect, and 
then assail her ; the owners of vast wealth and broad lands may 
enrich, and then despoil her ; the leaders of thou^t may vindicate 
her position, and then seek to undermine it. Let them go ! He 
needs them not. He would have it sink deep into the hearts of the 
remnant of His followers, that the beauty of His Church, the King's 
daughter, is all within ; that her increase is not to be measured 
by magnitude of numbers, or width of territory, or material 
splendour, nor her activity gauged by the standard of purely 
human achievement. Her proverty is her riches, her nobility 
is her lowliness, her wisdom her simple &dth. " For it is written : 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the prudence of the 
prudent I will reject."! The once flourishing Churches of Africa 
have long since gone. The whole East long ago broke away from 
Catholic unity. The nations of the North withdrew defiantly 
into their own tents and swore allegiance to captains of their 
own choosing. They went, and the host of the Lord serried 
its ranks, and saw to its weapons, and strained itself for future 
encounters, patiently looking forward to victory from Him in whose 
hands ever lies the fortune of the fray. ** The Lord shall go forth 
as a mighty man, as a man of war shall he stir up zeal: he 
shall shout and cry : he shall prevail against his enemies.** j: 

And yet it must be confessed that to us, who are but human, 
and who view the world's drama not in its final glorious setting 
but only in the unfolding of a single scene, there is something 
inexpressibly saddening in the sight, whensoever a large defection 
takes place in the Church's ranks, when a whole country is wrested 
from her, when her ancient institutions are uprooted or given 
over to decay, her beneficent influence is stopped, and all that 
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rightfully belonged to her is grasped by the hands of her foes. 
Her arms have the unerring promise of a victorious issue, but 
we keenly feel the sting of even a temporary defeat ; the deserters 
from her camp are not needed by Him who was once pleased 
to employ them, but they were once our brethren and we still 
love them; €k>d is indeed worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
but it is grievous to behold the glory of His worship pass away 
from the earth and leave all in gloom, as when the sun has deserted 
a smiling landscape. 

** Sunt laciimaD rerum, et mentem morUilia tangont.'* 

All power of action must seem for the moment paralysed, and there 
can be little thought of reconquest in the mind of the shattered and 
cowering remnant as it looks fearfully around amid the fallen ruins 
and beholds ''how the gold is become dim, the finest colour is 
changed, the stones of the sanctuary are scattered at the top of 
every street:"* when "the ways of Sion mourn, because there 
are none that come to the solenm feast;" when "all her gates 
are broken down, her priest sigh, her virgins are in affliction, 
and she is oppressed with bitterness."! Then the hearts of 
the stout quail, and sadness fills every bosom, as men recognise the 
fulfilment of the awful words of the prophet, " The earth is infected 
by the inhabitants thereof, because they have transgressed the laws, 
they have changed the ordinance, they have broken the everlasting 
covenant. . . The mirth of timbrels hath ceased, the noise 
of them that rejoice is ended, the melody of the harp is silent. . . 
Desolation is left in the city, and calamity shall oppress the 
gates. For it shall be thus in the midst of the earth, in the 
midst of the people, as if a few olives that remain should be shaken 
out of the olive-tree, or grapes, when the vintage is ended."j: 

Such must have been the sadness, the sense of dejection and 
dereliction, which fell upon many a heart in this land, when the 
storm of revolution swept over the old Church of England, when 
her worship was cast out as a thing unclean, her sanctuaries were 
pro&ned, her ministers exiled or slain, and so many of the 
venerable institutions which she had founded and fostered went 
down in the destructive cataclysm. We admire the courage, nay 
the joy, with which so many of her sons laid down their lives in 
her defence, but who shall depict all the bitterness of their grief, as 
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they gazed apon the wreck of so much which they and their fathers 
had held most dear ? There is a magnificent pathos in the end of 
such as die for a lost cause, and who, as they shed their blood, shed 
their tears also over a calamity which they are powerless to avert 
Our martyrs died indeed in hope, but their hopeful gaze reeted on 
a tar off future. In the solitude of their dungeon-houses our 
priests recall to us the pathetic figure of the prophet and martyr, 
sighing in utter loneliness over the downfall of his beloved city. 
Or again, as they mourn over the little ones of Christ, who are lost 
to Him and to them, they lead our sad remembrance back to that 
saddest, perhaps, of all scenes in ancient story, when a mother and 
her child had been cast out into the wilderness, and both were faint 
unto death with thirst, and the mother's heart was breaking within 
her. ** And when the water in the bottle was spent, she cast the 
boy under one of the shrubs. And she went and sat her down 
over against him a good way off, as &r as a bow can carry ; for 
she said, Let me not see the death of the child. And she sat 
over against him, and lifted up her voice and wept."* Could our 
martyrs have foreseen the return of their country to the faith, they 
would have been spared their heaviest pang. 

Of all the tragic and touching scenes that were enacted during that 
bloody epoch, surely none is more replete with tragedy, or moves 
our pity more, than that which was perpetrated on a day in 
November of the year 1539, not so many miles from this spot on 
which our modem Abbey stands. On a lonely eminence, 
dominating the fair champaign below, as it stretches to the waters of 
the Channel, stands a comely and venerable old man, over whose 
head eighty summers have passed, and around him press his 
executioners, busily arranging all the ghastly apparatus of a felon's 
death. The gallows has been erected nigh the old tower of 
St. Michael's vanished church; the boiling cauldron and the 
butcher's knife are ready. Naught has been brought or proven 
against the old man, save that he will not forfeit his allegiance to 
the Vicar of Christ, or has perhaps attempted to save what belongs 
to his Abbey. He has led a blameless life and a holy, and he is 
beloved by all the country-side over which he has ruled with a 
father's sway. He is the last of the long line of the Abbots of 
Glaston, and this spot of vantage, from which he is compelled 
to look down upon his beloved Abbey, has been brutally chosen 
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for his murder, that he may drain the cup of bitterness to its last 

dregs. Surely, this was ''seething the kid in the milk of its 

dam."* ** He took his death very patiently," wrote an unfeeling 

eye-witness of the butchery ; but had we been there, and had it 

been given to us to penetrate into the workings of his feebly 

beating heart, as he mounted the &tal ladder, what a variety of 

emotions, what despondency joined with resignation, what fear 

mingling with love, what joy, yet merging in a sea of sorrow, 

should we not have discovered there! The storm had not yet 

burst over the land in all its fury, but he clearly saw, like most 

observant men of his time, whither events would rapidly hurry. 

The Church of England was on her trial, and was found wanting. 

Her pastors had proved themselves to be faithless shepherds ; their 

flocks were misled and imcared for. Soon the floodgates of error 

would be opened wide, and the waters of destruction sweep away 

long cherished beliefe, laying low and shattering rites and 

ordinances, which had been the channels of grace to the people for 

a thousand years. The clean oblation, the imbloody sacrifice, 

already attacked, would be abolished. No more would the sacring 

bell toll out over hill and dale, from hamlet to hamlet, warning 

Christ's little ones that He was being lifted up in propitiation fer 

them. No more would the sacred, time-honoured chant resoimd 

along the aisles of his well-loved Church, where the bodies of the 

Saints reposed ; their shrines would be rifled ; the home of his 

fathers plucked down and shattered ; his brethren done to death, 

or dispersed, perhaps for ever. Ah ! this must have been to him 

the bitterest draught of all ; for the ties of consecrated love are as 

dear as those of kin, and he might be pardoned if he felt somewhat 

of the pride of ancestry, and gloried in all that his Order had 

achieved for the Island of Saints. Had they not in the beginning 

brought her her faith ? Were they not her first Apostles ? Had 

they not tamed the fierce Saxon spirit, and submitted it to the 

sweet yoke of Christ ? Was it not they who had given to England 

80 many of that illustrious line of sainted confessors and bishops, 

statesmen and writers ? who had uplifted the people, and pointed 

to them the path to true liberty? Had they not been largely 

instrumental in moulding her civil polity, now, alas ! threatened 

with disruption? preserved for her the treasures of learning? 

opened her schools? fed her poor, and taught them the value of 
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labour and prayer? cleared her foreets and drained her marahee ? 
ministered to conntlees souls, studding all the land with such fair 
shrines as made it a palace of beauty, and seemed to bring heaTon 
down to earth? '' Remember, O Lord,*' he might have exclaimed, 
'' what is come upon us ; consider, and behold our reproach. Our 
inheritance is turned to aliens, our houses to strangers. We are 
become orphans without a &ther; our mothers are as widows. 
We have drunk our water for money, we have bought oar wood 
. . . . The ancients have ceased from the gates ; the young 
men from the quire of singers.*'* "Where, Lord, are thy 
ancient mercies, as thou didst swear to David in thy truth ? **t 
" Those that I have brought up and nourished, my enemy hath 
consumed them,**^ *' and now they seek to quench my spark that 
is left, and will leave my husband no name, nor remainder upon 
the earth.**§ But the noose is now drawn aroimd his neck, the cart 
b driven away, and Richard Whiting takes his place with the 
Blessed John, and the Blessed Thomas, and the Blessed Carthusian 
Monks, and the whole white-robed army of the martyrs, encircling 
the throne of the Lamb that was slain. He is far beyond the reach 
of the grasping tyrant and his miserable tools, and is mercifully 
spared the sight of much that his heart most dreaded. 

" Consoiaminif eotiaoZamtnt, popule meus^ dieit Deua vester I Be 
comforted, be comforted, my people, saith your God. Speak ye to 
the heart of Jerusalem, and call unto her ; for her evil is come to an 
end, her iniquity is forgiven ; she hath received of the hand of the 
Lord double for all her sins.*'|| " thou poor little one, to^ed to 
and fro with the tempest, and without all comfort, behold I wiU lay 
thy stones in order, and will lay thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy bulwarks of jasper, and thy gates of graven 
stones, and all thy borders of desirable stones."^ "The glory 
of Libanus shall come to thee, the fir-tree, and the box-tree, and 
the pine-tree together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary, and I 
will render the place of my feet glorious. . . . Because thou 
wast forsaken and hated, and there was none that passed through 
thee, I will make thee to be an everlasting glory, a joy unto 
generation and generation."** Yes, the spark shall be saved, and 
shall kindle a fire in many, and these shaU hand down to others the 
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torch of life, and St. Bonnet's seed sliall not fail in old England, 
nor his posterity be cut out of the land. And again shall they 
speak to the hearts of the people their comfortable message, 
and shall mould their young unto learning and goodness, and 
again shall their fair temples arise, homes of loveliness and of 
peace, rich in clustered columns, and carven boss, and storied 
window, and the light of Qod's presence shall dwell perpetually 
within them. And again shall the notes of the divine psalmody 
be heard rolling beneath the lofty arch, and on the altar the taper 
shall twinkle beside the relics of the Saints, and priest, vested in 
alb and chasuble, shall stand as of yore, lifting up the Host of 
salvation, and every head shall bow, and every heart shall thrill at 
the sounding of the silver bell. ** And the sacrifice of Juda and 
Jerusalem shall please the Lord, as in days of old and as in the 
ancient years.*' But not yet. ** Behold he cometh, saith the Lord of 
hosts, and who shall be able to think of the day of his cx^ming, and 
who shall stand to see him ? For he is like a refining fire and like 
the fuller's herb. And he shall sit refining and cleansing the silver, 
and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and shall refine them as gold 
and as silver." Many a long year has to run out, many a crisis and 
convulsion shall pass over England and Europe, before this happy 
consummation arrives. Martyrdom, imprisonment, and exile are 
meantime to be the portion of St. Bonnet's sons. They are to be 
tried as gold is tried in the fire, they are to gather strength ** in 
silence and in hope,"^ and in their far off retreats at Douay, and 
Dieulouard, and Lambspring, and Paris, are to toil and ponder and 
pray, their soul's eye wistfully gazing upon their beloved native 
land, that has used such unkindliness towards them, ready to 
serve her again, beseeching heaven, like the exile Grecian patriot of 
old, that the hand of harm may come not nigh unto her gates. 
Then, when their weary vigil is over, and the light breaks over the 
sea, one by one, and two by two they will come back again to set 
their foot on England's shore, better men and stronger, since long 
schooled by bitter adversity, prepared both to abound and to suffer 
want, to serve the Qod of their fathers '' by honour and dishonour, 
by evil report and good report; as deceivers, and yet true; as 
unknown, and yet known ; as dying, and behold they live ; as 
chastised, and not killed ; as sorrowful yet always rejoicing ; 
as needy, yet enriching many ; as having nothing, and possessing 
all thingB."t "And thou shalt remember all the way through 
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which the Lord thy Qod hath brought thee for forty years through 
the desert, to afflict thee and to prove thee, and that the things that 
were in thy heart might be made known, whether thou wouldst 
keep his commandments or no. . . . And after he had afflicted 
and proved thee, at the last he had mercy on thee, leet thou shouldst 
say in thy heart, My own might, and the strength of my own hand, 
have achieved all these things for me ; but mayest remember the 
Lord thy God, that he hath given thee strength, that he might 
fulfil his covenant, concerning which he swore to thy fathers, as 
this present day sheweth."* 

Ood be thanked, my dear Brethren, that '' this present day," so 
rich in God's mercies, so overflowing with the sweetest consolation, 
has been allowed to fall within the brief round of our allotted 
years. How many of the children of St. Benedict, now passed 
away, how many of their loving friends, members of their flocks, or 
feUow-labourers in the vineyard, who have long slept beside them 
under the sod, would have rejoiced to see this day, but did not see it, 
perhaps not even dared to hope for it. In the refuges abroad, or 
in those sequestered nooks where they stealthily ministered to the 
Catholic remnant here, to the few olives that had been shaken out 
of the olive-tree, they were content to pray as those before them 
had prayed at Douay, "Thou Lord of Hosts, defend Thyself 
in this Holy Host against thine enemies. . . . Re-establish 
the Holy Mass in our island, manger the malice of Thine 
enemies ; and grant that after forty years, wherein Thou 
hast been grieved with this wicked generation, at last this 
noble sacrifice may be publicly celebrated by us, to Thy 
everlasting and perpetual praise." May not we, to whom it 
has been granted to see their prayer fulfilled, and fulfilled 
in so bounteous a measure, take as addressed to ourselves in literal 
truth those words, "Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
which you see. For I say to you that many prophets and kings 
have desired to see the things that you see, and have not seen 
them ; and to hear the things that you hear, and have not heard 
them."t ^d 1^^ US ^^^ repine, as we look back, nor sigh 
immoderately over so much that has been so long lost to us! 
Tewkesbury is gone, and Croyland is gone, and St. Alban's is gone, 
and Glastonbury is gone, and so many other beauteous creations of 
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Benedictine art are gone, but yet 

" Stat f ortuna domfis, et avi nomerantar avorom.*' 

In times to come the names of Downside and of Ampleforth will be 
as sweet in English Catholic ears as were the names of those older 
Abbeys in the ears of their fore&thers, names which now speak to 
us but of departed grandeur and of glory quenched in gloom. They 
ran their course, they fulfilled their end, Qod needs them not. Let 
them go, even as they are gone ! Nay we should nerve our minds 
to this, to behold ourselves once more, if He whom we serve so will, 
cast back, checked, stripped. It is He who " scourges and saves, 
who leadeth down to hell and bringeth up again, and there is none 
that can escape His hand."^ Not that we should pause or grow 
faint in our endeavour to advance His Kingdom by every means 
that he puts within our reach, pressing all things, the souls and 
bodies of men, and whatsoever this &ir world of His affords, into 
His service ; but when all has been done by us, when we have given 
Him of the sweat of our brow, and the toil of our brain, and the 
patient service of loyal hearts, we must abandon the result to Him, 
prepared to accept failure, and humiliation, and bereavement as 
our portion, even as our fathers did, claiming Him as our sole 
guerdon, and " our reward abundantly great.^f This is to carry 
somewhat of the martyr's spirit into the times of peace. This is to 
cast ourselves of our own free will into that crucible, wherein He, 
who is " like a refining fire," is wont to purge away the last taints 
of imperfection from His Saints. '' And he shall sit refining and 
cleansing the silver, and he shall purify the Sons of Levi, and shall 
refine them as gold and as silver, and they shall offer sacrifices to 
the Lord in Justice. And the sacrifice of Juda and of Jerusalem 
shall please the Lord as in the days of old and as in the ancient 
years." 
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